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Artesian wells are perpendicular borings 
(seldom more than a few inches in diam- 
eter) into the ground, through which water 
rises from various depths, according to cir- 
cumstances, above the surface of the soil, 
and flows constantly. In districts where 
springs are scarce or the surface is impure, 
they afford a ready means of supplying an 
abundance of water from any depth to 
which it may be found necessary to bore to 
obtain good, providing the altitude of the 
surface where they are needed is lower than 
that of the face of the surrounding country, 
whence the supply must flow vy permeating 
the different strata of the subsoils. They 
have been called Artesian wells (puits arte- 
siens) because it was once generaily believed 
that they were first used in the district of 
Artois in France. But they now appear to 
have been known in Italy from time imme- 
morial. It is also probable that they were 
known to the ancients, M. Passy, in his 
“ Description Geologique de la Seine Inferi- 
eure,’ says that Niebuhr cites the follow- 
ing passage from Olympiodorus: * Wells 
are sunk in the oases from two hundred and 
three hundred to four hundred yards in 
depth (the yard being equal to half a foot), 
whence water rises and flows over.’’ Their 
action is due to the general natural law, 
that fluids seek their level. Hence much 
caution is necessary in the choice of situa- 
tions for boring to obtain them; and a gen- 
eral geological knowledge of the country in 
which the attempt is to be made should 
precede all operations for that purpose. 
The power of designating the places where 
these wells may be successfully sunk is one 
of the practical applications of geology to 
the useful purposes of life. They are ne- 
cessarily of various depths; and the borings 
are continued until a pure supply is ob- 
tained, The water rises with more or less 
force, according to the surrounding circum- 
stances, and is sometimes ejected to a con- 
siderable height above the surface. M. 
Arago and uthers have observed that the 
temperature of the water in them increases 
with their depth, due regard being paid to 
the mean temperature of the climate in 
which they are established. This fact has 
been considered as an argument in favor of 
the interior heat of the earth. They are 
now established in various parts of the 
world, and have proved to be a great boon 
to those whom the nature of their country 
forces to depend on them for pure water. 


The ornamental fountains of Trafalgar 
Square, London, are formed by artesian 
wells, which descend into the upper chalk 
three hundred and ninety-three feet. In 
the neighborhood of Vienna they are nu- 
merous. Districts elsewhere, which were 
once arid wastes, have received a plentiful 
supply of water by means of such borings; 
and many more applications of them for 
this purpose have yet to, and will doubt- 
less, be made, Itis not impossible to con- 
vert Africa’s deserts into fertile plains; and 
even the Sahara may yet bloom with vegeta- 
tion, 

In that part of the province of Constan- 
tine which is encroached upon by the Great 
Desert, borings have been made with the 
most remarkable success. At the first at- 
tempt, a few weeks’ labor produced a con- 
stant stream, that yielded four thousand 
and ten quarts per minute, at a temperature 
of seventy-eight degrees F, Several others 
were sunk with equal success; and they 
have already benefited not only the country, 
but also improved the character and habits 
of its wandering Arabian inhabitants, sev- 
eral tribes of whom have already settled 
down around these wells aud formed centres 
of settlements, constructed villages, planted 
date-palms, and entirely renounced their 
previous nomadic mode of existing. 

The most famous well, perhaps, is that at 
Grenelle, a commune and village in the out- 
skirts of Paris, within the belt of the outer 
firtifications, about one mile and a half 
W. S. W. of Sceaux. The water is forced 
up from the gault at a depth of one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight 
feet. It yields five hundred and sixteen 
and a half gallons per minute, which guan- 
tity is raised with such force as to be pro- 
pelled thirty-two feet above the surface. 
The pressure required to effect this has been 
calculated to exceed fifty atmospheres at 
the bottom of the bore. The water has a 
constant temperature of 81 deg. 7 min. F. 
This well supplies the upper parts of Paris 
with water. MM. Arago and Walferdin ob- 
served the temperature, as the work pro- 
ceeded, and found a gradual and regular in- 
crease downward. The latter gentleman, 
afterward, made a series of very accurate 
observations on the temperature of two bor- 
ings at Creuzot, within a mile of each other, 
commencing at a height of one thousand 
and thirty feet above the sea, and going 
down to a depth of two thousand six hun- 
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dred and seventy-eight feet in one, and 
about nineteen hundred in the other. The 
result, after every possible precaution to in- 
sure correctness, gave a rise of one degree F, 
for every fifty-five feet down to a depth of 
eighteen hundred, when the rise became 
more rapid and was one degree for every fifty- 
four feet of descent. These wells are gener- 
ally surmounted by structures which vary 
with the character of their builders, In 
France they are artistic towers; and the one 
that rises above the well at Grenelle is an 


ornament to the commune which its people 
are proud of, and which, they think, cannot 
be excelled, It is proper to state, in con- 
clusion, that the work on this well continued 
for eight years, during which time it was 
frequently interrupted by obstructions and 
accidents, until, at length, a plentiful and 
pure supply was reached, The engraving 
of the weli at Grenelle will be found wor- 
thy of a study, and no one should visit Par- 
is without seeing it and its pleasant sur- 
roundings. 


THE HOUSE-FLY. 


During the summer 
months, when elderly, 
bald-headed gentlemen 
attempt a siesta of a sul- 
try Sunday afternoon, 
and are frustrated by the 
most persistent of flies, 
they wonder what the 
pests are made for, and 
wish that there were none 
in existence, The tem- 
per of the sleepy man is 
root or tHe Tuflled; and sometimes 

HOUSE - FLY, he makes a raid on the 

MAGNIFIED. puzzing insects in the 

room, and kills all that 
do not elude his activity. Now, to the sci- 
entific man the fly is a wonderful creation, 
and we propose to show some of its remark- 
able qualities by the aid of illustrations and 
a descriptive article which we hope will not 
prove unacceptable to our readers, 

The common house-fly (Musca domestica) 
may seem too well known to require any 
description, But there are many who will 
find, on examination, something to wonder 
atin this dipterous insect. The wings and 
power of flight claim our consideration first. 
Those who closely watch will often be sur- 
prised at the manner in which the fly moves 
through the air with its back downward. 
Of course when the insect darts from a ta- 
ble to the ceiling it must perform a kind of 
summersault in the air, The feet, which 
were downward on the table, ustm be turned 
uppermost to grasp the ceiling. The motion 
is so rapid and so unexpected that not one 


case in a thousand may attract our notice. 
A keen watchfulness will also enable us to 
observe that this insect can fly forward and 
backward with apparently equal ease, 
The rate of its motion is about twenty 
miles an hour, so that a fly can compete, 
for some time at least, with an ordinary 
railway train. Some may here ask whether 
the “buzz” of the fly is produced by the 
rapid vibration of the wings against the air. 
This may, in some cases, be the cause of so 
peculiar a sound, but no decisive answer 
can, with our present knowledge, be given 
to the question. The fly is rightly called q 
two-winged insect, but the apparent rudi- 
ments of a sec- 
ond pair can be 
easily seen just 
behind the true 
wings. These 
singular organs 
are cailed pois- 
ers, from a sup- 
position that 
they enable the 
fly to balance it- SOW 
self during its 
rapid summer- 
saults in the 
air. These little 
thread-like fila- 
ments, with the 
knob on the top 
of each, may re- rRUoNK OF THE HOUSE- 
mind some of FLY, MAGNIFIED. 

the balancing- 

poles used by dancers on the tight-rope. If 
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the common notion respecting the use of 
the poisers be correct, we shall readily ad- 
mit that the fly is well fitted for its evolu- 
tions, possessing both a moving and balanc- 
ing apparatus. 

The feet of the fly have long presented a 
puzzling problem to naturalists, and some 
persons may even now doubt whether the 
action of these organs is yet clearly under- 
stood. The problem is to explain how the 
fly can suspend itself from a ceiling or walk 
up a smooth pane of glass. The “sucker” 
theory was long popular, and we believed, 
with little questioning, that the fly’s feet 
were supplied with a kind of air-pump, by 
which a vacuum was produced under the 
feet, enabling them to cling to glass much 
in the same manner that a boy’s toy sucker 
adheres to a stone, Let no reader prepare 
himself to listen to a new theory on the 
subject; we must content ourselves witb 
describing the successive views which have 
been advocated, and then stating that now 
held by those who have most closely studied 
these fine and complex structures. Our 
readers will bear in mind that very high 
and clear microscopic powers, great patience, 
and numerous observations are necessary 
for a satisfactory examination of such mi- 
nute organs. 

In 1664, a Mr. Power, after long scrutiny 
of the fly’s feet, suggested that the insect 
clung to surfaces by its hooked claws, and 
also by the aid of a fluid poured from tubes 
on the feet. He saw two powers at work; 
a gripping machine in the claws, and an ad- 
hesive action in the gummy liquid. Three 
years laters later, in 1667, the Gresham pro- 
fessor, mathematician, and naturalist, Dr. 
Robert Hooke, described in his ‘* Microgra- 
phia”’’ the “‘ small bristles on the soles ”’ 
of the fly’s feet, He called them ‘“‘tenters”’ 
(holders), and counted ten on each foot, 
thus giving to this small insect sixty hold- 
ing instruments. But Hooke goes on to 
describe what he terms “a smoky substance’’ 
noted by him on glass, and which he 
thought aided the fly’s * bristles’ in cling- 
ing to so smooth a surface. Was this 
**smoky substance”’ the fluid observed by 
Power, or was it simply the corroded face 
of the glass? There is no doubt that glass 
does undergo a decomposition, which work- 
ing opticians cail sweating.’? The 
worn and irreguiar surface thus produced 
would aid an insect in clinging. Leuwen- 
hoek, the patient and profound Dutch nat- 
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uralist, employed his improved microscopes 
in examining the “bristles” detected by 
Dr. Hooke. Leuwenhoek saw them clearty, 
and thought that the end of each resembled 
ahook., This conjecture has been verified; 
the extremity of each “ bristle’’ is curved, 
and so presents a hooked form. Dr. Der- 
ham, the friend of Hooke, and editor of 
Ray’s works, turned, for a time, from his 
experiments on pendulums and observations 
on the solar spots, to investigate the struct- 
ure of a fly’s foot. His researches led him 
to adopt a notion resembling the sucker 
theory. He suggested that flies clung to 
smooth surfaces by what he vaguely calls 
palms.’’ Derham may have had 
in his mind the adhesive fluid of Mr. Power 
and the ‘*smoky substance’’ of Hooke, 
while he himself may have indistinctly 
noted what are now called “ the flaps ”’ on the 
foot.. By combining all these, Derbam 
might have got his notion of an adhesive or 
“skinny palm.’? Gilbert White, though 
an acute observer of Nature, was not likely 
to go deeply into microscopic investigations, 
He therefore adopted the ‘‘sharp hooked 
nails ” of Dr. Hooke, the “* skinny palms” 
of Derham, and the sucker theory, as ex- 
planatory of the whole matter, White, 
however, clearly admitted the action of 
two powers in the fly’s foot; one for suspen- 
sion, the other for producing a vacuum, 
Have we advanced beyond this in certainty 
of knowledge? Mr. John Biackwall, in 
1830, described three conclusions to which 
he had been led. He detected an expan- 
sion at the end of each hair or “* tenter,” 
resembling a little pad or cushion, but de- 
nied the existence of any vacuum-producer 
or air-pump structure. Some persons re- 
minded him that each hair, with its expand- 
ed tip, might really be a separate sucker. 
This conclusion he refused to admit, alleg- 
ing it to be unsupported by proofs. Here, 
then, was a distinct denial, by au acute mi- 
croscopic obsever, of the sucker theory, ac- 
companied, however, by a clear statement 
that the end of each hair on the fly’s foot 
possesses a peculiar expansion, looking as if 
it must have some special work to perform. 
Mr. Blackwall also arrived at a third conclu- 
sion, — that a fly in walking along a pane of 
glass leaves behind certain marks, as if a 
fluid had been poured out at particular 
points. He thus agrees with the observa- 
tions of Power, Hooke, Derham, and White. 
The examination was still carried on by 
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naturalists, with the aid of the best micro- 
scopes. In 1841, Mr, E. Newman called at- 
tention to the almost inconceivable num- 
ber of the “ bristles.”” Hooke had estimated 
the whole number of the * tenters ’’ on the 
six feet at sixty; Mr. Newman declares 
they are “‘ almost infinite.’? This observer 
also saw that a liquid was poured out from 
some partof the complex structure, This 
fluid has been subjected to chemical analy- 
sis, but no remarkable element has been 
discovered. Water and oils appear to be 
the constituents, so that it is similar to the 
ordinary matter given off by the pores of 
the human skin. 

Mr. Hepworth, in 1854, observed that 
“the flaps’”’ of the fly’s feet were trumpet- 
shaped, or resembling the form of a boy’s 
sucker when supporting a heavy stone. This 
gentleman also noticed the marks left on the 
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glass by “the flaps,”’ but denied the exis- 
tence of an adhesive fluid in sufficient quan- 
tity to support the weight ofa fly. He ad- 
vocated the sucker theory, giving no less 
than 12,000 suction tubes on one foot of a 
common fly. If this statement should 
stand the test of examinations, we shall 
then have in one small insect 72,000 suction 
machines, It may give some readers a 
clearer view of the minute scrutinies now 
made into insect structure when we state 
that the expanded edge of a fly’s foot, call- 
ed “‘the flap,”’ has been found to be only 
the one-five-thousandth of an inch in thick- 
hess, 

Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. West have devoted 
much time to the examination of these 
“flaps,” and the following are the principal 
results: Two distinct sets of hairs are 
found on the foot of a fly; one, called “ ten- 
ents,” rise from the inner side of the flap, 
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and are employed to grip smooth surfaces; 
the other series are called “ guard hairs,’’ 
their office being to protect the fine-hooked 
tips of the * tenents”’ from injury by fric- 
tion. We must observe here, that house- 
flies are not the only insects furnished with 
such a double system of hairs: most beetles 
are similarly supplied. 

The fly’s apparatus for walking and hold- 
ing on may be thus summed up: On a 
rough surface the insect appears to use its 
claws only; on glass, or on a ceiling, three 
processes are brought into action, — first, the 
‘almost infinite’? numbers of hairs are 
pressed down on the smooth surface; a pe- 
culiar movement of the bristles then expels 
all the air from between or beneath the hair- 
like cushion; lastly, a fluid is poured out 
round the base of the entire bair-pad, and 
the expelled air is thus prevented from en- 
tering. A vacuum is in this manner se- 
cured and maintained so long as may be 
necessary. When the fly wishes to move, 
the flap, firmly pressed down on the glass, 
must be first raised, and this is accomplished 
by the hooked claws which lift up the thin 
edges of the hair-pad, and thus let in the 
air and destroy the vacuum, The move- 
ment of the claws in this process is very pe- 
culiar. Some notion of it may thus be 
gained: Leta reader suppose that a suck- 
er is fixed to the tip of his little finger, and 
that this sucker becomes fastened to a table 
by atmospheric pressure; let him also ima- 
gine the tip of bis thumb to be armed witha 
number of fine hooks. He will be able to 
lift the edges of the little finger sucker by 
these thumb hooks, and thus the air will be 
admitted under the sucker. Somewhat 
after this fashion does the fly loosen its foot 
from a surface of glass, 

The insect requires all its force thus to 
move the feet vimbly. When benumbed 
by cold or weakened by other causes, the 
fly remains fixed to one place, unable to lift 
its feet from the surface. Feeble or dis- 
eased flies may sometimes be seen violently 
struggling to extricate themselves. This 
was observed by White, who describes the 
insects as *‘ laboring along and lugging their 
feet in windows, as if they stuck fast to the 
glass.” Mr. West has endeavored to esti- 
mate the exact amount of the forces which 
enable a fly to adhere to glass. He found 
that one-half the insect’s weight is support- 
ed by the atmospheric pressure on the feet 
when the vacuum has been produced. One- 
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fourth of the weight is upheld by the grip 
of the ‘‘tenent” hairs, and the remaining 
fourth part by the fluid emitted from the 
fiaps. As a common house-fly weighs about 
half a grain, the supporting force exerted by 
each of the six feet will amount to one- 
twelfth of a grain only, and this force is dis- 
tributed among three powers, — the atmos- 
pherie pressure, the “tenent” hairs, and 
the sustaining fluid. Each of these forces 
would have to support the one-thirty-sixth 
of a grain only, assuming the weight to be 
equally distributed throughout. 

We have devoted thus much of this paper 
to the investigations of eminent men into 
the structure of a fly’s foot, with two objects 
in view, — to induce some readers to make a 
More constant use of the microscope in 
their studies, and to deepen the conviction 
that there is nothing really little in the 
works of an infinite mind. 

The antenne of the fly, or feelers, as some 
call them, must not detain us long, but we 
cannot pass over some peculiarities of 
structure in these organs. The third point 
in the antenngs of the blue-bottle fly (Musca 
vomitoria) is pierced with exceedingly fine 
apertures, the diameter of each being only 
one-five-thousandth of an inch. So numer- 
ous are these openings, that both antennszs 
are estimated to contain 17,000. The 
mouth of each tube is protected by a cur- 
tain-like membrane, behind which a minute 
sac full of fluid can be seen. Some natu- 
ralists regard this singular system of aper- 
tures and sacs as forming the ear of the fly, 
This can, however, only rank at present as 
a clever supposition, which subsequent dis- 
coveries may prove to be true. 

The proboscis or trunk of the fly consists 
of many suction tubes, admirably fitted for 
pumping up the fluids on which the insect 
feeds. This trunk would admit of a much 
longer description than our space allows; we 
must, however, remind the reader that a 
fly’s proboscis really contains tongue, jaws, 
and lips, all modified and combined in one 
organ. The tongue is a net-work of fine 


tubes; two fine hooks afe visible near the 
tip, one on each side, and the extremity is 
furnished with a series of most delicate ves- 
sels, through which the food passes up to 
the more fleshy parts of the tongue. An 
elaborate system of exceedingly minute 
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muscles draws out and retracts the tongue, 
and aids in rolling up the whole trank when 
the insect has finished its meal, As nothing 
but a fluid can ascend the fine tubes, it 
might be supposed that no fly could dine off 
a solid lump of sugar. But the insect is 
able to dissolve such a substanee by a liquid 
poured from the trunk, and thus the lique- 
fied sugar is easily drawn up the suction 
vessels. 

The eyes of a fly are very large when com- 
pared with the size of the head. If one of 
these compound eyes be examined under a 
glass with a linear magnifying power of 100, 
the organ will be found to consist of many 
thousand tubes, each fixed in a six-sided 
case. Every one of these eyelets appears to 
be a perfect simple eye, resembling in all es- 
sentials thatof man. Dr. Hooke gave the 
number in each eye at 7,000, and Dr, Car- 
penter estimates them at 4,000. Thus, at 
the lowest computation, a house-fly possess- 
es 8,000 separate organs of vision. 

Few insects seem to lead a happier life 
than this nimble little creature. But its 
days are not always free from trouble; a 
disease of a peculiar character attacks the 
fly, producing a white eruption on the body, 
suggesting the idea of insect leprosy. The 
fly is also infested by little parasitic ani- 
mals, which some enthusiastic naturalists 
have carefully figured and described. 

Many persons may ask, what special ser- 
vice do flies perform in the system of na 
ture? Their particular office appears to be 
the rapid consumption of those dead and 
minute animals whose decaying myriads 
would, otherwise, soon poison the air. It 
was aremark of Linnsus, that three flies 
would consume a dead horse sooner thana 
lion could. He, doubtless, included the 
families of the three flies. Then he was 
certainly right. A single fly will sometimes 
produce 20,000 larve, each of which in 4 
few days may be the parent of another 
20,000, and thus the descendants of three 
flies would soon devour an animal much 
larger than a horse. ; 

Our readers will see, in the preceding re 
marks, that even a common house-fly can 
offer to a student of nature many marvels 
of structure, and numerous proofs of an i- 
finite intelligence in the most invisible or 
gans of the meanest creatures. 
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gue, 
when 
shing 
a SUABIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 
ect is Suabia is now a part of the Prussian Em- 
iquid pire; but at one time it was an important 
jique- principality, and held up its head, and its 
ction grand dukes drank their beer with punctu- 
ality and despatch, and swore at the few 
com- soldiers who guarded the ducal residences, 
one of slept a great deal, taxed the people on all 
ider @ things which would bear taxation, and had 
f 100, wives and fat mistresses, as is the custom 
many of grand dukes from time immemorial, and 
-sided will be from time to come until the end of 
pars to the race. Itis merely a question of money 
all es as to how many wives a duke of a German 
ve the principality shall have; and, when the peo- 
. Car. ple are taxed to support such juxuries, they 
us, at shrug their ghouldiers, smoke their long- : 
OBSEss stemmed pipes, and keep up a deep think- 
ing, in which they try to solve the problem 
er life as to whether it is right or wrong to pay out 
but its good silver for supporting two or three dif- 
able; 4 ferent domestic establishments when one 
ks the would have answered all practical purposes. 
» body, The people of Suabia are honest and in- 
= dustrious; and the landholders, or those 
c 
uralists 
pendent, and take matters easily, smoking 
vial ser their pipes and mighty mean tobacco, drink- 
1} of ne ing beer instead of water, and bringing their 
rs to be children up to look after household affairs, 
ad and to spin linen, to make butter and cheese, 
myriads and to spend as little money as possible in 
air. It finery and dress goods; a costume that costs 
ree flies ten dollars lasting many years, and being 
* thana cared for and laid away, after wear, with re- 
led the ligious scrupulousness and mathematical ex- 
he was actness. The peasant-girls do not have the 
metimes luxuries of the young ladies of our country; 
ich in 4 and, as they never had them, they do not 
another desire what they have never enjoyed. But 
of three the country girls are plump and healthy, 
4) much can do a day’s hard work, and dance and 
drink beer with as much gusto as the men. 
pding re They wear short dresses, showing a large 
e-fly can portion of the foot and ankle, and some- 
marvels times the calf of a plump leg; and, as itis 
of an in- the custom of the country, the girls care no 
sible or more for the display than the sylphs who 
figure on our stages, and wear tighis, and 
THE LANDHOLDER. posture for the admiration of the occupants 
of the orchestra stalls, who, armed with 
thin ‘sol opera-glasses, criticise the shapely limbs 
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that are so lavishly displayed, and wonder 
how much padding is made use of in the 


While the women of Suabia are neat in 
their costumes, the men are not fascinating 
in their holiday attire. The young fellows 

- wear short jackets and tight breeches, and 
the most hideous head-coverings that ever 
passed for hats; and to see a husband and 

. wife—the one neat and trim—out fora 
walk, or on their way to a beer-garden, one 
is led to wonder if the lady ever experienced 
a feeling of love for the clumsy boor who 

- calls her wife. We suppose that the tender 
passion is just as strong in the hearts of the 
Suabian fair ones asitisin the bosoms of 
our Beacon-Street belles, and that a Suabian 
youth is as pleasing in their eyes as one of 
our boys clothed in an ulster and a crushed 
hat. Love is sometimes governed by good 
clothes, and ladies say that in this country 

. the best-dressed are always sure of the most 
partners at a ball, and the largest number 
of cailers at the house; but we must remem- 
ber that the youth of our day are watchful 
and careful, and study the cost of all the 
good clothes which they see on the persons 
of the adored ones, and wonder if matrimo- 

“ny can be afforded on a small salary, and 

‘no prospect of a rise, in these terribly dull 
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The Suabians have no such thoughts, 
The young men look to see if the intended 
be hard-handed and suitable for work; and, 
if such be the case, they make proposals, 
knowing that living is cheap, that a home 
with two rooms is all that a wo1aan can de- 
sire, and that there are no carpets or cur+ 
tains to buy, or china to look after. A few 
wooden bowls and kitchen utensils, « few 
chairs and a table, a bed, and half a dozen 
cheap pictures for the walls, complete the 
furniture, the whole costing not more than 
twenty dollars. If the parties own a cow 
and a pig, or a few goats and an acre of 
land, there is no fear of the future, That 
is bright and assured. Sometimes the love: 
has to marry an old grandfather or grand- 
mother as well as a bride. But there is nc 
trouble in the household on that account. 
The ancient specimen of humanity is taken 
care of with much regard on the part of the 
modern bride, wlio looks after the welfare 
of her old relatives quite as carefully as she 
does that of her husband, and there is none 
of that domestic clashing which is too often 
seen and heard in this part of the civilized 
world, 

Suabia has been the scene of many fierce 
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battles in other days, and hostile armies 


have swept through the little principality, 
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ts, ani plundered the people, and impoverished every one was hoping that wars were ended 
ed them for years; but, when peace returned, forever, the King of Prussia or the Emperor 
d, the land was again cultivated, stock once of Austria would ‘have a misunderstanding, 
Is, more raised, and hunger was driven from and once more the clash of arms would be 
ne the door through prosperity, Sometimes heard, and again poor Suabia would suffer 
le- there was a truce for years; and, just as through loss of men and property. 
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n¢ 
nt. | No sounding breeze is sweeping past, 
cen No cloud wings through the sky; 
the While, hanging idly ’gainst each mast, 
are Our ermine sails broad shadows cast 
she Upon the waters nigh, 
ne 
ten Along the heavens’ arching height 
zed A misty veil is spread, 
Through which the day-king’s brilliant light 
ree With milder beauty greets the sight, 


And‘ tints the sea with red. 


Far to the west, beyond the lee, 
The headlands faintly show; 

And, just above the sapphire sea, 

Their dark-gray summits, bold and free, 
Reflect the radiant glow. 


No motion save the long ground-swell 
Disturbs old Neptune’s breast 

As over all a mystic spell 

With power strange begins to tell, 
And ‘give a dreamy rest, 


And now the wizard of the air 
Doth move his magic wand, 
Before whose sweep the ocean’s glare 
' ‘Turns to a shade of glory fair, 
That makes the scene look grand. 


, The sky assumes a pearly hue, 
Through which new forms appear, 

As, rising from the waters blue, 

The distant coast comes into view, 
With every outline clear. 


nies . I see the milky line of foam 
lity, That marks the rocky strand, 
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And farther back the green hill’s dome; 


While to the right my cottage home 
O’erlooks the meadow-land. 


Contrasting with the wheat-fields gray, 
The massive elms are seen; 

Around whose tops the sunbeams play 

Until new colors, bright and gay, 


Blend with the summer’s green. 


The village church-spire, tall and white, 
Doth also meet the eye; 

And, stretching far before the sight, 

The forest-wall of emerald bright 


Is cut against the sky. 


In silent rapture do we gaze 
Upon this wonder new, 

Until across the water plays 

A sudden breeze, that lifts the haze, 
And changes all the view. 


A purple cloud sails o’er the sky, 
And hides the mystic light: 

Now fades the mirage from on high, 

And deep-blue waters far and nigh 
Alone do meet the sight. 


°T is so in life, Sweet, placid dreams 

- In hours of sleep oft come, 

And toy with light of faith that gleams, 

And hopes rebuild with which life teems 
When noisy tongues are dumb. 


Ah, sweet mirages! who shall say 
Which are the fairer ones, — 

Those mirrored in the twilight gray, 

Or those that with the spirit play 
When with sleep’s sprites it runs? 


Somerville, Mass., June, 1879. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ELSIE. 
The consternation in the household was 
indescribable. Mrs, Amber came out of 
her fainting fit, and sat bolt upright, with 


fixed eyes. All the pet phrases with which 
she had been used to describe her fancied 
ailments became too poor and weak to be of 
service now. She sat quite still, with 
white, silent lips, while Margaret and Mrs. 
St. Ives searched the house. When it was 
found that Elsie’s jewels were gone, and 


that a part of her wardrobe had been taken, 
they looked at each other involuntarily, 
and the same word came to the lips of both. 

“Vale!” 

They went Jown-stairs, and the terrified 
face pleaded so eagerly that Margaret went 
forward, almost relieved, 

**] don’t think, mother, that Elsie means 
to come back,”’ she said gently, 

Mrs. Amber shook her head, and did not 
seem to understand. 

“I think that she has gone away to be 
married,” 


The white lips opened, and a weak, quay- 
ering voice replied,— 

** Married? That means that I’ve lost 
my only daughter,—that she’s left her 
mother, and gone to some one else. Some 
one? Why, Margaret, what are you think- 
ing of? Tnere was nobody whom Elsie 
cared for, nobody good enough for her.”’ 

** You forget Vale,” . 

Vale Amber! Heaven help us! Has 
my child married him?” 

If Vale had stormed Mrs. Amber’s con- 
sent, she would ultimately have yielded un- 
der the presence of his strong will, and the 
magnetism of his presence; but coming up- 
on her all at once, it shocked and alarmed 
her. She leaned back in her chair, and 
cried hopelessly. 


Margaret started up, after afew moments’ 
ineffectual soothing. 

“*Why am I delaying? It may not be too 
late to stop it now. But what shall I 
do?’’ 

Strange to say, the sensible suggestion 


came from Mrs, Amber, 


‘*Send for Mr. Barron, He will knowif 
Vale is gone. He will know what is best. 
Ask him to come at once.”’ 

Margaret despatched a messenger in haste, 
and while they waited, Mrs. Amber went 


over a thousand probabilities, suggested a 


multitude of chances, and grew more and 
more wretched every moment. They were 
all startled when Paul Barron entered sud- 
denly. 

** Vale is missing?” said Margaret. 

She had no need to ask, for his face be- 
trayed it, 

“ And Miss Elsie?” he said, 

Yes.’ ’ 

* Paul drew a long breath. 

“It is as I feared, then.”’ 

** You feared it, and you never told me? 
You let that villain lead away my innocent 
child, and never did anything to prevent it! 
And you too, Margaret. I ’mn sure you 
ought to have been in her confidence, — two 
girls like you. I wish Vale Amber had died, 
before he had seen my poor girl, — the black- 
hearted villain!” 

It was useless to reason, more than use- 
less to tell her that she had tacitly encour- 
aged Vale, and ruined Elsie by her weak- 
ness; and they all kept silent till the stream 
of complaint had run itself dry. Then Mar- 
garet, looking at Paul, said, ‘‘ What can be 


done?’’ 


He answered immediately, ‘‘1 will go to 
P——, Itis not a telegraph station, I be- 
lieve, but I can inquire there, and send a 
despatch from the next station. But I don’t 
think that it will stop the marriage.” 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Tuomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in the Offies of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 


““What good will it do, then?’ asked 
Mrs. Amber querulously. 

Paul turned to Margaret, 

**Do you know whether Vale was in 
need of money ?” 

Margaret grew pale, remembering all she 


had known within a week. She told him 


briefly. Paul’s face rapidly cleared up. 

*“*My surmise, then, is that he was in 
some desperate need, —that in some way 
his safety depended upon having the control 
of a large sum; and that this was the reason 
he could not brook the delay which would 
follow a public engagement. If this is the 
case, he will of course possess himself of all 
the ready money that he can get hold of, 
Mrs. Amber, how was Elsie’s fortune invest- 
ed?” 

“O dear me, I don’t know. I never 
understood about such things, and I have no 
head for figures; but there was a good deal 
in different banks, and there were stocks 
and bonds, O Mr. Barron, I can’t tell you. 
But Mr. Henshaw, the lawyer in New York, 
knows all about it,” 

**It would be best to go to New York at 
once, then,” said Paul, turning again to 
Margaret. 

It seemed so strange to have to depend 
upon him, and Margaret’s face flushed at 
the thought. But she assented. 

** Well, then, if you will allow me to act 
for you, I will telegraph to this Mr. Hen- 
shaw, and follow my despatch as soon as I 
shall have learned all I can at P——,”’ still 
addressing Margaret. 

*You are very good, Mr. Barron’? — 
She hesitated. 

** Margaret,” cried Mrs, Amber, “why 
are you detaining Mr. Barron? If he is so 
good as to take the trouble, I’m sure, as a 
friend of Vale’s, he isthe most suitable per- 
son,” she added, with great confusion of 
ideas. 

Paul smiled to himself, thinking that 
Vale would hardly look upon his interference 
as an act of friendship. But he rose to go, 
and just as he did so, Phillis came in, her 
former agitation still showing itself, even 
in the kinks of her hair, which stood out in 
little hard, gimlet-like twists all around her 
head, 

“Here’s somebody, miss,” breathlessly, 
to Margaret. 

She went forward. A bent, feeble figure, 

. beside a childish one, 
“Why, Dolly, is it you?’ leading ber 
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hastily toasofa,. ‘* You know something 
about Elsie, don’t you? I am sure you 
would never have come, unless you did,” 
said Margaret eagerly. 

The girl pushed back her bonnet, and 
smoothed the thin hair around her hollow 
temples, 

* Kitty does, but she would n’t come 
without me. Tell Miss Margaret, Kitty.” 
And Dolly drew the cloud away from Kit- 
ty’s face. 

Margaret started. Poor little Kitty’s 
childish, innocent beauty was all gone. 
The low, white, smooth forehead was cor- 
rugated as by the cares of years, the blue 
eyes looked faded and vacant, the cheeks 
that had been so plump and pink were 
white and hollow, and the sweet mouth 
looked as though it would never smile 
again. Margaret looked at her a moment 
pityingly, before she said,— 

* Tell us all about it, Kitty.’’ 

Kitty began shifting her eyes uneasily, 
from one to another, and twisting her cloud 
into a rope. 

“fT went down to P—— yesterday, Miss 
Margaret, and that was the reason why I 
could n’t come to Miss Elsie’s party, for 
Dolly would make me go, because the gen- 
tleman that wanted to hear me sing was 
going away; and so I went, and I sung to 
him, ane then I went back to Mattie Ryan’s, 
— that’s my cousin, you know, —and she 
went with me to the dressmaker’s because 
I did n’t know the way; I never was there 
but once, and that was with Mr. Vale, and 


’ I’m sure I did n’t think there was so much 


harm in it,’’ said Kitty, crying. 

‘*Try and tell us about Miss Elsie,” said 
Mrs, St. Ives. ‘“* Did you see her?”’ 

Kitty looked at the lady rather vacantly, 
and twisted the cloud harder than ever. 

** Let her tell the story in her own way,” 
said Margaret. ‘* Mattie went with you to 
the dressmaker’s, Kitty, and then” — 

“We went to the dressmaker’s,” said 
Kitty, quite at ease, now that the thread of 
her story was re-united, “‘and she cut my 
dress, and then I was coming home in the 
night train, but the shower came up, and 
Mattie made me stay all night. So I got up 
early to come home this morning, and Mat- 
tie went to the depot with me; but the 
train was n’t ready, and we walked up and 
down -the platform, seeing the people that 
was going off in the New-York train. There 
was lots of them, and they was ail in a hur- 
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ry, and all at once { saw Mr. Vale ’’ — Kitty 
burst into a sob here—‘“‘and Miss Elsie, 
She was holding tight to his arm, and her 
veil was down, but 1 could see her eyes 
through it, and I knew ’t was her curls, — 
such lots of ’em she had, you know. And 
the big dog Romeo was with them.”’’ 

‘* Well,” said Margaret gently. Kitty 
looked confused again. ‘“*What did Vale 
and Elsie do?” 

“They got into the car, and it was very 
full. I could see, because the crowd pushed 
us up close to it, and I heard Mr. Vale ask 
a gentleman to change seats with them, be- 
cause, he said, his wife did n’t like to ride 
backwards. And I saw him place her shawl 
for her, and then he sat down beside her, 
and the bell rung, and they whistled, and 
the cars started. And then I came home 
and ld Dolly, and she made me come 
here.’’ And Kitty broke down in a flood of 
tears. 

Paul drew out his watch. 

“The train for P—— goes in ten min- 
utes, and I must be off.”’ 

He went, and presently Dolly got up to 
go. Kitty reached up, when no one was 
looking, and drew Margaret’s head down. 

**Do you think he loves her?’”’ she whis- 


**T am afraid not, Kitty.’ 

Kitty’s face brightened for an instant, but 

the light quickly faded to a touching sad- 
ness, 
**T thought he loved me,” she whispered; 
and the blue eyes grew pathetic, and the lit- 
tle hands clutched Margaret’s dress. ‘‘ He 
kissed me and cailed me darling, and gave 
me a bracelet; and O Miss Margaret, what 
could 1 think but that he loved me, and 
wanted to marry me?”’ 

Kitty’s face grew old and gray as she said 
this, and she turned wearily away, as if the 
weight of a long, sorrowful life now rested 
upon her slender young shoulders, 

It was adreary, anxicus day. Mrs, Am- 
ber kept all the time picturing Elsie’s return. 
She was sure she would come back. And 
she thought she might perhaps some time 
forgive Vale, though it was certainly very 
cruel in him to take Elsie away so, And 
then Mrs. Amber cried, and said she had 
meant to have a grand wedding when Elsie 
was married, and now what would people 
say? And then she wondered if they would 
not come back in season for a reception; in 


that case, it might be supposed that they 


married in a freak of haste, and went on 
their bridal tour. Nobody ever need know 
the truth, . 

Filled w.th the consolation which this lit- 
tle scheme brought her, Mrs. Amber dropped 
off into a nap, and forgot her troubles. Dr. 
Godfrey was there when she awoke, and, 
unbeknown to any one, Mrs. Amber took 
him into her confidence, and was greatly re- 
lieved by so doing. Margaret went about, 
doing what was to be done, mechanically, 
and longing for news, Toward night a note 
came from Paul Barron, very brief: — 

** Vale and Elsie were married this morn- 
ing. I have seen the clergyman. I start 
in the next train.’ 

This was all that could be expected for 
several days. Indeed, it was almost a week 
before Paul came back. The house had 
seemed very quiet and dull in the interim. 
Nobody suspected before what a deal of 
sunshine had flowed from Elsie’s presence. 
They all missed her light step on the stair, 
her smooth, ringing voice; even her old im- 
periousness had owned its charm. Marga- 
ret had no spirits. Whenever she was 
alone, the forced smile faded from her lips, 
and her eyes grew sad. Mrs. St. Ives caught 
the prevailing sombre tone, and her gay sal- 
lies were less frequent and sparkling. 

Doctor Godfrey was Mrs. Amber’s sole 
consolation, Long after, she was accus- 
tomed to say, **I don’t know how I should 
have lived through those dreadful days, if it 
had n’t been for the docior.”’ As he took 
her mother off her hands several hours a 
day, Margaret was sincerely grateful, and 
the pleasantest sight of those sad days was 
his burly figure and pompous gait as he 
rolled up the walk. So palpable was the 
gloomy atmosphere that enveloped them, 
that old Phillis grew permanently amiable, 
and used to say to Margaret, in a solemn 
tone, — 

like, miss, somebody ’s dead. 
hears sumfin’ in de air, I does, —like enough 
it’s sperrits.”’ 

“1 guess it is the September wind, 
Phillis.” 

Margaret herself heard it every night, and 
thought the wind had never before such an 
eyry sound, The brightness of the sum- 
mer had suddenly faded, gray clouds daily 
drifted over the sky, and foretokens of the 
fast-coming autumn were everywhere visi- 
ble. 

Paul Barron returned at last, coming in 
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upon them at nightfall, suddenly, travel- 
stained, and looking fatigued and worn. 

“I need not ask. You have nothing 
pleasant to tell us,’ said Margaret, after a 
look at his face. : 

**No, nothing ‘pleasant. I hope it may 
be a relief to you to know the worst.” 

He paused. 

“You saw Mr. Henshaw?” 

“Yes, I saw him, but Vale had seen him 
before me. It would have made no differ- 
ence, however. It is a great pity the prop- 
erty was not secured to Elsie in some way. 
Now there isno help. Vale has it all at his 
own dispesal.”’ 

There was a long silence. Even Mrs. 
Amber ceased her moaning. A little while 
after, when they were alone together, Mar. 
garet said, — 

** Do you think that was Vale’s motive, — 
to get the property? Did you hear any- 
thing?” 

“I heard enough to surprise and shock 
me, Miss Amber. I heard the epithet 
swindler fully applied to Vale. I believe 
his liabilities are immense, and he would 
have been arrested if this money had not 
passed into his hands just as it did. Now 
those who are most interested wait to se- 
cure all that is possible, — but the blow 
still impends.”’ 

* But he may escape it?” said Margaret, 
pale and trembling. 

* By leaving the country? Yes; he will 
doso, Ithink. In that case, will Elsie cling 
to him, or come back to you?”’ 

“She will cling to him, unless he casts 
her off. She loved him, I know,” said Mar- 
garet, in a low, thoughtful tone. 

**Did he love her, do you think?” 

Margaret crimsoned slowly under his 
steady eyes. 

**T am afraid he did not.” 

* Poor Elsie!” 

Paul went back to the stone house, feel- 
ing just as he did when their interest in 
Kitty’s escapade had drawn them together. 
All the hauteur and coldness had melted 
away from Margaret’s manner, and she was 
the same tender, graceful woman who had 
won him to love her. He tried to blind 
himself to the glamour which her presence 
threw around him, but quite in vain. The 
thought of going away from her was too 
painful to be entertained, and yet he had 
plainly no right there now, since his 
had left him. 


“For pity’s sake, don’t think of it, Mr. 
Barron,”’ cried Mrs. Amber, when his de- 
parture was suggested. ‘* How could we do 
without you? You can speak to Mr. Willis, 
— Captain Amber’s man of business, — and 
he will give you leave to stay, — won’t he, 
Margaret?”’ 

** Won’t he do what, mother?” said Mar- 
garet, who had only heard Mr. Willis’s 
name. 

“Give Mr. Barron leave to stay at the 
stone house. He’s your Uncie Marma- 
duke’s agent, you know.”’ 

«I think he will, mother,” said Margaret, 

“1 don’t see why you don’t urge Mr. Bar- 
ron to stay?” pursued her mother peevish- 
ly; ‘*so very good as he has been to us, — 
and if we should hear any news of poor El- 
sie’? — And Mrs. Amber’s sentence ended 
in tears, 

“ T have no right to suppose that my wish- 
es could influence Mr. Barron,’ said Mar- 
garet, in a clear, calm voice. 

Paul was very much annoyed. He had 
felt that he would stay, if Margaret would 
say but one word for it. Now he was 
tempted to go, and leave her in her coldness 
and pride. But if he went, he should never 
come back, never see her again; and the 
thought of going thus placed such a dead 
blank wall before his whole future, that he 
had hardly courage to face it. 

“*Why should | go?’ he asked himself. 
“Why not give myself this great pleasure 
as long as I can?” He called it pleasure, 
but the society of Margaret gave him a sen- 
sation so vivid that he hardly knew wheth- 
er it was most pleasure or pain. 

He spoke to Mr. Willis, and that gentle- 
man was only too glad of a tenant for the 
stone house. 

“When Captain Amber comes, he will 
like to see a light burning in his window,” 


- said Mr, Willis. 


So Paul set up his easel, and kept the 
light at the stone house for the old sea-cap- 
tain who never came. Old October could 
hardly be reconciled to the change. Nobody 
was quite equal to Massa Vale, and it was 
hard to forgive Paul for not being Vale. 
But when the nights grew long and cold, 
and autumn put off her misty robes, and 
the cold November sky bent clear and cold 
over the town, and the cliffs by the shore, 
and the gray, wintry sea, even October 
found Paul’s presence a comfort. 

It was very quiet at the Amber homestead 
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now. Paul Barron was almost the only vis- 
itor, and his coming was the great event of 
the day. Margaret’s old occupation of 
teaching Kitty failed her now, when she 
would have been giad of its relief, for the 
Grays had all gone off to New York, under 
the protection of the famous manager, and 
Dolly wrote letters about Kitty’s wonderful 
success, and it seemed as though fortune 
had turned in favor of these humble Grays. 

One day a letter came from Kitty herself. 
It was inconsequent, like the writer, and 
had some childish affectations, but through 
it all there breathed the newlyawakened 
woman’s heart. Margaret gave the letter to 
Paul. He read and returned it, saying, — 

“ Little Kitty’s soul came to her in a great 
tempest, and the scars of the storm are up- 
on it yet. She is like a rose, impatiently 
blown open before its time, and trembling 
under the violence.” 

Margaret smiled. 

“You see how kindly she speaks of Ben, 
— the brave, true heart which she wounded 

“Yes, Her imagination has transfigured 
the sturdy fellow, and she just begins to 
comprehend his royalty. I hope he will 
come back to her, and that they will be hap- 
py yet.” 

“T don’t think it likely. We lineal de- 
scendants of the Puritans are an obstinate 
kind of people.”’ 

* Are you?”’ with a curious look, 

Margaret knew that she changed color, 
and was annoyed by the knowledge. 

The autumn grew old. The lindens 
dropped their faded golden leaves, and they 
lay in drifts along the paths. The long 
evenings came on, and would have been 
almost intolerable had it not been for Paul. 
But one day there came a storm, a drifting 
tempest of rattling sleet, intermingled with 
snow-flakes. The wind howled fearfully, 
and the great branches of the trees swayed 
and creaked in the pitiless blast. At sunset 
the sea was a terrible sight,—one vast 
world of seething, tossing, ghastly foam. 
The breakers thundered in upon the beach, 
and the spray, swirling through the air, fell 
in cold salt drops upon the rocks that all 
summer had lain high above the flood. A 
brassy gleam shone out of the west, and lit 
the desolate scene for a moment, and then 
the clouds settled lower, and the wind gath- 
ered new force, and the icy sleet drove fast 
before it. 
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** There is no prospect of Mr. ange 
night,” Margaret thought. 

She took her sewing, and sat down. ame, 
Amber, at the further end of the room, had 
gone off into a doze, and Mrs. St. Ives, hay- 
ing read her into this somnolent state, was 
writing letters. To Margaret the house 
seemed preternaturally silent. Nothing 
could be heard except Mrs, St. Ives’s pen 
upon the paper, the clatter of the sleet upon 
the panes, and that fierce wind, driving at 
every door and window. Margaret found it 
terribly lonesome. She laid down her sew- 
ing presently, and took a book. But her 
senses, nervously alive to every noise, by 
and by caught the sound of wheels, that 
seemed to stop just in front of the house, 
They had fallen into the habit of watching 
and listening, of late, and Margaret’s ear, 
grown acute, detected the sound of footsteps 
upon the walk, 

She glanced around. Mrs. Amber still 
slept, and Mrs, St. Ives did not look up, 
and Margaret went swiftly out of the room. 
She opened the outer door before any one 
had time to ring, and a cloaked and hood- 
ed figure, the snow lying in all the folds of 
her garments, stepped in. Some eyes, 
gleaming strangely from a hollow, worn 
face, looked up at Margaret. 

*O Elsie! is it you?” 

No answer in words, but she sank into 
Margaret’s arms, and sobbed — dry, tearless 
sobs — upon her bosom, 


CHAPTER XI. 
ONE OR TWO SURPRISES. 


They went about all the next day, and 
for many days after, with quiet steps and 
subdued voices, A sinile would have seem- 
ed sacrilege in the presence of the pale 
creature who lay upon the sofa, with bright, 
unweeping eyes, that followed them every- 
where, It was not apathy, — that she suf- 
fered keenly, they all knew, — but day after 
day that stony calm sat always on her face, 
The “loose, soft, impracticable curls” 
were compressed into a close knot; the 
beautiful, delicate, veined temples were 
pinched and sunken; the mouth was close 
shut, and neither spoke nor smiled. Only 
one day she said to Margaret, without the 
least premonition, — 

** He never loved me, Margaret.’’ 
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Margaret leaned down, and stroked the 
white forehead. saying, — 

* Poor child! poor child!” 

Elsie did not mind the tears that were 
falling upon her face, but went on in the 
same weird voice, empty of all feeling. 

“And when I told him I would come 
home, he said 1 had better come.’’ 

** Where is he, Elsie?’’ 

But Elsie only stirred slightly, turned her 
face away, and said, — 

**I don’t know.” 

This was the end of her confidence. The 
gleaming eyes came to haunt Margaret like 
aspectre. This was worse than anything 
else had been. Margaret broke down at 
last, under the accumulation of troubles, 
and one day there was an excitement in the 
house, a hurried sending for the doctor, and 
then it was known that the patient heart 
and active brain which had thought, felt, 
planned, and worked for everybody, must 
be idle for many weeks, Paul Barron 
came every day, his anxiety revealing it- 
self in the face that grew sterner and paler 
as the crisis approached. One morning 
Mrs. St. Ives came down to the parlor to see 
him. He thought her looking worn and 
fatigued. 

‘** My dear Mrs. St. Ives. you must have 
help. You must not have all these people 
on your hands,” 

‘**My hands are sufficient, Mr. Barron, 
What I want, is some one to divide the re- 
sponsibility and care. It seems as though 
I should go wild, seeing that ghostly girl 
lie there, refusing to eat, as silent as the 
grave, and her great eyes burning into your 
very soul. The doctor says she must be 
roused.”’ 

* But how?” 

“Thaveaplan. I am going to frighten 
her about Margaret; and, indeed, Mr. 
Barron, there is great danger.’’ Paul turned 
away his face,—a movement that did not 
escape Mrs. St. Ives. ‘* If she cares for any- 
body except that unhappy man, it is Marga- 
et.” 

** What does Mrs. Amber say of 

‘Mrs. Amber! I ami surprised at you, 
Mr. Barron. I never thought of consulting 
her. She is just a large, old baby.”’ 

Pau) could not help smiling. 

“You can’t expect me to be as good as 
Margaret,” she said, noticing it. ‘ Very 
few people are; and you see what has come 
of her goodness. I shall never fall a victim 
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to the sweetness of my temper, I am sure, 
But what do you think of my plan? 

“It is a rough medicine, Mrs. St. Ives; 
but it is worth trying.” 

Mrs. St. Ives tried it that very afternoon, 
Standing by Elsie’s sofa, she said, — 

** Elsie 

No answer. 

** Elsie,’ she continued, “did you know 
that Margaret was very ill? I want you to 
go and stayin her room, and take care of 
her, tonight.” 

Elsie’s eyes closed wearily, as if overpow- 
ered by the thought. 

* You will, of course?” 

**T cannot: I am miserable,” 

**Oh, very well, then. If she dies, it 
won’t matter to you, of course. You can 
say, that, though Margaret had always been 
tender to you, you let her die, because you 
would not lift a finger to help her.” 

Elsie got up from the sofa, and said in a 
low, excited voice, — 

** Margaret is not going to die?” 

** The doctor says she will unless she has 
excellent care.”’ 

Without anotber word, Elsie went out of 
the room, and up into Margaret’s chamber, 
Mrs. St. Ives foliowed. Elsie stood and 
looked at her a moment, the tears surging 
to her eyes; then dropped upon her knees 
by the bed, and cried aloud, She staid by 
Margaret that night, taking her place as by 
a natural right. 

Mrs. St. Ives watched her closely for a 
day or two, and was then satisfied that she 
could be trusted, 

By the time Margaret was convalescent, 
Elsie was another creature; still very pale 
and quiet, but no longer the white spectre 
that she had been. 

To Margaret the illness was a new and 
strange experience. After she grew better, 
she used to lie and listen to the noise down- 
stairs, to the music of the bells in the street, 
and the voices of the people as they stopped 
to talk under her window, with a strange 
sense of how all the life of the world was 
going on without her, and would have gone 
on just the same, if she had been buried 
under the January snow, And feeling this, 
the yearning that no one can wholly stifle, 
for some one to love her best, to love her 
living, and mourn and miss her dead, grew to 
a craving hunger, that always fed upon it- 
self, and grew with every day. 

Then it was a new sensation, after she 
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got down-stairs, to lie quietly while others 
worked, and sit with her idle hands before 
her, and remember the busy life that now 
seemed so far away that it might have be- 
longed to another, and not to herself. 

**You don’t know how delicious it is to 
be idle,’’ she said, one day. 

* That from you, who were one of the 
busy bees?” said Paul, who usually spent 
the afternoons with them, 

“Yes, But [ used to think the existence 
of a drone had its advantages.”’ 

** So has a mummy’s,” 

Margaret laughed, It was good to him to 
hear her. 

“Yes. Do you know I feel as if I might 
have slept three thousand years? But I 
know I shall get to the end of this shortly, 
and take up my burden again. I got as 
tired of it as did Christian, Yet it would 
be wicked to wish that I had laid it down 
forever.”’ 

Her voice had grown very sad as she 
spoke, Paul looked at her a moment, his 
countenance changing fast. He left them 
soon after. Mrs, St. Ives had listened to 
the conversation, and drew her own conclu- 
sions, The next day they were alone fora 
moment, and she astonished him by say- 
ing, — 

‘“*Mr. Barron, what has come between 
you and Margaret?” 

He flushed a little, but kept his compos- 
ure, 

**Miss Margaret and I are friends, —at 
least not enemies,’’ he added, remembering 
what she said to bim. 

‘*A paltry evasion, Mr. Barron. Things 
go contrary, as Mrs. Grummidge says. Here 
a marriage takes place that makes us all 
miserable, and another makes us miserable 
by not taking place.”’ 

‘* You are mistaken, Mrs, St. Ives. Miss 
Amber was not made miserable by any such 
thing.’’ 

He walked to the window, and looked 
out steadfastly, but as there was nothing to 
be seen but a wood-sled going by, Mrs. St. 
Ives could not suppose him to be much in- 
terested in the view. 

“ It cannot be that she refused you ?”’ she 
said abruptly.” 

Paul looked out of the window a moment 
longer, then came back, and faced Mrs. St, 
Ives, 

** You may know, if you care ts, afrs, St. 
Ives, Ihave ne shame about it. I count 
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it a greater honor to have been refused by 
Margaret, than accepted by any other wo- 
man.” 

Mrs. St. Ives could not disguise her as- 
tonishment. 

‘““What could she have been thinking 
of?”’ 

Paul smiled grimly. 

“Thank you. Suppose we talk of some- 
thing else now.” 

He went back to the stone house present- 
ly, strode up into his studio, and went to 
work with desperate earnestness, The door 
opened, and October’s woolly head was 
thrust in, 

** Letters for you, massa!’’ 

Paul was about to toss them aside, being 
in no mood just then for such trifles as let- 
ters; but the superscription of one of them 
caught his eye. He knew it instantly for 
Vale’s free, elegant hand. He tore it open. 
But this was a queer letter, a very queer 
letter, indeed. Out from the envelope 
fell a printed leaf, — crumpled, soiled, and 
yellow with age. The odd, cramped Ger- 
man text ran into an indistinguishable 
blur before his eyes, but two lines on the 
margin, in his own handwriting, were as 
distinct as if they had been letters of fire. 

Paul whitened to the lips, and his face 
grew set and grim; it was a whole minute 
before the natural color came back again, 
and his eyes softened, and his fixed features 
relaxed. Then he trembled; strong, seif- 
controlled man as he was, he shook from 
head to foot. 

In a moment he took his hat, and started 
out, passing old October in the door, who 
cried out in dismay,— 

**Good Lord, Massa Paul, what’s de mat- 
ter?” 

The words recalled him to himself so far, 
that he walked on at a more decorous pace, 
but he crossed the marshes, and went 
through the street, meeting people whom he 
knew, without being in the least aware that 
he had ever seen them before. Straight up 
the path he went. in at Mrs. Amber’s door, 
and so on to the parlor, without ever stop- 
ping toring. Margaret sat there in the ea- 
sy-chair, and Mrs, St. Ives sat beside her, 
Mrs. St. Ives gave him one look, and then 
went quickly out of the room. Margaret 

half rose from her chair, startled and aston- 
ished, but his voice arrested her very heart 
pulses, and her whole soul listened. 

Margaret, did you ever see this before?” 
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She gazed at a yellow, crumpled paper, 
and presently her eyes lighted, and she 
said, — 

“It isa leaf from my ‘Faust,’ is it not? 
Oh, I remember now that one was lost!” 

Then as she saw the lines Paul had writ- 
ten, the rosy blushes leaped to her pale face, 
and her eyes drooped beneath those stead- 
fast, eager ones that searched her heart. 

* No, I never saw that before,” in a 
whisper. 

His arms were around her, her face up- 
lifted to his, by some strange power, and 
his voice besought.her by a passionate ten- 
dernuess that was almost too much to bear, 

** Do you love me, Margaret? Think how 
much I have suffered, and tell me quick.” 

Low, but sweet and clear, the answer 
came. 

**T love you, Paul!’’ 

A long silence followed; wordless caress- 
es, that measured a joy too deep for speech, 
At last Margaret said softly, still hiding her 
biushes from his eyes, — 

* I think I can guess how it was! It was 
Vale, was it not? Do you forgive him?” 

** My darling, I never thought of it, — my 
happiness was so overwhelming. But you 
must pay me for it, Margaret. You must 
not make me wait iong for my wife.” 

The tears came to her eyes. 

Somebody else has suffered too, Paul!’ 

His face darkened. 

**Dear, I see. What must you have 
thought of me?”’ 

** Nothing so very bad, after the first, — 
for I was sure you loved me, you know, 
from that night.”’ 

**When I brought you home from the 
marshes? Ah, I guess it. You made be- 
lieve insensible, and beguiled me into kiss- 
ing you.” 

**T would have been quite justified in do- 
ing so, since you proved that you were not 
to be trusted; but I didn’t.” 

** Why did n’t you come to me, Margaret?”’ 

*“* How could [? I made all sorts of sur- 
mises. I guessed that some old lady-love 
had asserted her claim, or—I don’t know 
what I did n’t faney.”’ 

‘I think I know now what made you so 
pale and unhappy, all those miserable days. 
You wanted me, did n’t you, Margaret?’’ in 
tender exultation. 

“Don’t triumph! Yes, I wanted your 
love. Was it strange? Nobody else ever 


loved me very much,”’ 
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**Vale loved you. I think his love for 
you was the one undefiled thing in his char- 
acter,”’ 

* Poor Vale!’ 

“But how long he kept you from my 
arms.” 

“Pity him, Paul. Remember he can 
never have any happiness like ours,” 

“TI think I’ll make conditions, dear. 
When we are married, I’|] promise to sweep 
my heart clean of the very last feeling of 
anger.” 

** Ah, you are not so niggard as that,”’ 

*Yes, lam. I’m a miser. I’m avari- 
cious, I want you, dear.” 

Somebody opened the door, and came in 
softly. 

“It is all settled?” said Mrs, St. Ives, 
looking at them with humid eyes, ‘ Be- 
cause I am tired of standing guard at the 
door.”’ 

**You’ve done your duty, Mrs. St. Ives, 
and to reward you, I’)) tell you a secret.”’ 

**How stupid you must think me, Mr, 
Barron! Just as though [ have n’t already 
guessed it.’’ 

but you have n’t. Margaret and I 
are to be married in a month,” 

Margaret exclaimed. 

“Don’t contradict me, Haven’t you 
just renounced self-government?” 

*But I didn’t know you were to bea 
despot!” protested Margaret. 

** All men are, my dear,’’ said Mrs, St. 
Ives gravely. 

And so they hid their great happiness 
with playful words, till laughter melted in- 
to tears. 

Paul walked swiftly home that night, at 
peace with himself, and all the world, a 
sense of reverent thankfulness mingling with 
his triumphant joy. His heart ran over with 
good will, and he spoke to old October, who 
was on his knees blowing the studio fire, 
with a beaming cordiality that surprised 
him. 

** What does ye want for supper, Massa 
Paul?” 

“* Anything, — it is no matter what,”’ said 
Paul, his face all alight. 

October shuffled out of the room. 

‘* Bress my old soul, I neber see anybody 
so queer, When he went away, he looked 
as ef he’d seen a ghost, and now ’pears 
like he come straight from heaven.” 

Mrs. Amber received the news with great 


composure, 
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*T hope you won’t put off the marriage, 
Margaret. I never did approve of long en- 
gagemeuts,” 

** But, mother, I could n’t think of leav- 
ing you” — 

** Now, Margaret, don’t worry me in that 
way. I should n’t have proposed your be- 
ing married if I did not know I could do 
very well without you,’’ said Mrs. Amber, 
with quite unconscious self-betrayal. “ I 
shall have some one to take care of me, who 
understands my particular constitution, and 
knows just how to manage it.”’ 

**What do you mean?’ said Margaret, in 
great surprise, 

“And being a doctor, the medicine and 
everything will come handy, and it won’t 
be so expensive, and I think we shall get 
along nicely,’”? said Mrs. Amber, softly cry- 
ing, which was her way of expressing satis- 
faction. 

Margaret sat in silent amazement for a 
moment. Then she said, — 

“Can you mean that you are going to 
marry Dr. Godfrey?” 

**Can 1 mean it? Why, any one would 
think I had no right to get married,” said 
Mrs. Amber, flushing, and stopping her 
tears. ‘‘I must say, Margaret, I call that 
very unfeeling, after ali that I have suffered. 
You want to be married yourself, and I 
should think I had just as much right. But 
that’s the way with young people, — they 
never think ” — 

“Indeed, you mistake me quite, dear 
mother,” interrupted Margaret. ‘I could 
n’t help being surprised, I think, but I am 
sure I am quite willing,’? and Margaret 
laughed a little, adding, ‘* You have been 
married a good deal, and ought to know; 
and I really think your example takes away 
any reluctance I had’? — and at that, Mar- 
garet stopped hastily. 

But Mrs. Amber failed to detect the sat- 
ire, and went on to discuss future arrange- 
ments with a great deal of complacency. 

Elsie had listened to all in silence. That 
night she tapped at Margaret’s door, and 
coming in at her bidding, said gently, — 

“I did n’t know but you might want to 
be alone with your thoughts.” 

‘You may share them, Elsie dear,’’ Mar- 
garet returned, looking rather sadly at the 
changed face. 

Elsie caught the look, and said quickly, — 

“Don’t pity me, Margaret. I am going 
to live for other people the rest of my life, 


and I don’t want you to delay your mar_ 
riage. What Dr. Godfrey cannot do for 
mother I can, and for the rest, too.’’ 

** But, darling,’ looking at her pityingly 

Elsie laid her head upon Margaret’s 
shoulder, and whispered softly, — 

** God takes care of such as I, and O Mar- 
garet, he will help me to teach my little 
child to be what his father ought to have 
been.”” 

The next morning they were all in the 
parlor together, and Margaret was looking 
furtively out of the window from time to 
time, to see if Paul was not coming up the 
path. Instead of Paul, appeared Mr. Willis 
at the gate, and Margaret exclaimed, — 

“Why, here is Uncle Marmaduke’s agent. 
There must be some news of him. Phillis, 
let him in directly.”’ 

He was a tall, spare man, with a cadaver- 
ous face, and gray eyes that seemed to be 
on the lookout for a client. 

*“*How do you do, Mrs. Amber? I hope 
you are as well as usual, madam,’ he add- 
ed, after shaking hands with the rest. 

“Tam as well as usual, thank you, but 
my constitution is very frail,’? moaned Mrs, 
Amber. “Indeed, so delicate have I al- 
ways been, it is quite a miracle that Iam 
living; and I am sure I should not have 
been, if [ had n’t been blessed with a physi- 
cian who understood my idiosyncracies.” 

**It is such delicate persons as you, mad- 
am, who astonish us by living oftentimes to 
a good old age, while stout, healthy persons 
like myself, commonly drop off suddenly. 
In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Mrs. Amber, who at first had resented 
the idea of her living to old age, was so 
overcome by the solemnity of his manner, 
that she cried out directly, — 

**Dear me, Mr. Willis! what has hap- 
pened?” 

** Have you any bad news of Uncle Mar- 
maduke?” said Margaret’s clear, sweet 
voice, 

He turned toward her. 

**You have guessed the unhappy truth, 
my dear Miss Amber, It is my painful du- 
ty to announce the decease of Captain Am- 
ber in the West Indies.” 

There was a dead silence fora moment, 
and then Mrs. Amber began to cry. 

**How very sudden! Just like my poor 
husband, — Mr. Amber, I mean, — and your 
father died suddenly, too, Margaret, —I 
mean Eijsie,” said Mrs, Amber, getting con- 
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fused, and losing herself in memories of her 
lost spouse. ‘1 was sure there was going 
to be a death in the family, — or else a mar- 
riage, and this it is, — Captain Amber’s 
death, Mr. Willis, because I heard the death- 
watch ticking in the wall, — you remember, 
Margaret,” — 

** Yes, mother. 
ulars, Mr. Willis?”’ 

Mr. Willis did. He gave them minutely. 
But when all questions had been asked and 
answered, the lawyer’s business was not yet 
completed, 

** You are aware, I suppose, that Captain 
Amber had a handsome property, Mrs, Am- 
ber.’’ 

** We suspected it, but did not know much 
about Captain Amber’s affairs. He was, 
you know, rather odd, —if you ’1) not think 
it wicked for me to say it of a man who has 
just died,” said Mrs. Amber. ‘ We were 
not benefited by his wealth.” 

‘* He was peculiar, madam, but it seems 
that he has left the bulk of his property to 
your family. There is a handsome legacy 
to Vale, Miss Margaret has the stone house 
and ten thousand doilars, and the rest is 
divided among your boys, Mrs, Amber.” 

The weight of this good fortune rested on 
them somewhat heavily for some time after 
Mr. Willis retired. Nobody spoke. At 
length, Mrs. Amber said, — 

** Margaret, do you think it will be ne- 
cessary to postpone my —I mean your mar- 
riage on account of your uncle’s death?” 

Margaret brushed away a few indignant 

tears. 
**I think that Uncle Marmaduke would 
not be gratefnl for any consideration that 
did not come from real feeling,’’ and she 
went hastily out of the room, 

Poor Uncle Marmaduke! Margaret had 
known him for a rough old fellow, who hid 
away his heart so closely under a brusque 
exterior, that not many people suspected 
its existence, and even she had rather taken 
it for granted, than believed in it upon evi- 
dence; but she loved him because he was 
her father’s brother, and had dutifully writ- 
ten to him from time totime. Her regret 
that he should have died so far away, 
brought warm tears to her eyes, and yet she 
called herself wicked, because her thoughts 
would turn to her own irrepressible glad- 
ness, and would speculate upon the differ- 
ence this fortune would make to herself and 


Paul. Herself and Paul! a sweet colloca- 


Do you know the partic- 


tion of words that made her blush rosily. 
She heard his step at the door presently, 
and went to meet him, drawing him into 
the dining-room. 

Paul began at once upon the subject that 
jay nearest his heart. Margaret listened 
quietly, and he was beginning to gather dis- 
couragement from her silence, when she 
said, — 

** You are n’t very rich, are you, Paul?” 

He smiled, but looked surprised. 

** Mercenary woman! why do you ask?”’ 

** Oh, I want to know!” 

*“*] dare say you supposed that money 
was an indigenous production of New Eng- 
land,” 

** No, for I never found any; but are you 
rich?” 

**No, Iam not; I am poor, but my pro- 
fession gives me a good income, especially.’’ 
and he laughed, ** when I attend to it as 
closely as I have of late, and we shall do 
very well,’’ 

“I don’t doubt it, but would n’t it be 
pleasant to have ten thousand dollars, for 
instance, and a house to live in?’’ 

“Very pleasant. Why, that would be a 
fortune for simple people like you and I.” 

** And you could go to Italy?” 

*]T think I shall be content to stay at 
home with you. But what do you mean? 
Your eyes are tell-tales,”’ 

** Have they told you that I’ve just had a 
legacy of ten thousand dollars and the stone 
house?” 

He started a little. 

**Is this true?”’ 

** Quite true.” 

** How did it happen?” 

** My Uncle Marmaduke is dead,” 

After a while, Paul said, — 

“Well, my darling, I don’t pretend that 
this is not a good thing.” 

** I have something else to tell you, too!” 
said Margaret gayly. 

**What? Another wonder? What is this 
one?”’ 

Margaret’s eyes sparkled. 

** Mrs, Amber is going to marry Dr. God- 
frey.” 

That is no news.,”’ 

Why, did you suspect?”’ cried Margaret. 

**Certainly, and so might you, little stu- 
pid, if you had n’t been thinking about 
somebody else,”’ 


* Paul!” 
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ment,” continued Paul. ‘It will save the 
doctor some trouble, and, more than all, it 
gives you to me without delay, — not that I 
should have admitted the family claim, — 
for, O Margaret, you belung to my love. 
For all my playful words, my heart trembles 
with an overflow of solemn joy.” 

Her head nestled on his shoulder; and by 
and by she drew his face down, and softly 
whispered, — 

**Dear Paul, I have no courage to say it, 
but I will be married in a month, if you 
wish.”’ 

In a month, Margaret fulfilled her prom- 
ise. Mrs. Amber was in a little flutter of 
excitement, having quite a personal interest 
in the wedding, which was, however, very 
quiet. 

Margaret was beautiful in her lustrous 
pearl silk, with the white arbuvus flowers 
in her shining, bronze hair. It was a May- 
day full of beauty and fragrance, and the 
happy music of the birds; the tranquil sea 
smiled back into the sky, and the waves 
rippled over the rocks with a silvery tinkle, 
and the genial sunshine flooded the old 
house, And so the new life began. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RETRIBUTION. 


It was nine o’clock at night, and Vale 
Amber crept out of the miserable lodging- 
house where he had lain concealed ali day, 
and went stealthily into the streets, For 
weeks he had been a hunted creature, hiding 
himself in the most wretched places, and 
living with the vilest of people; subsisting 
on the coarsest food, or doing with none at 
all; in rags and filth, in dark, noisome cel- 
lars, in contact with drunkenness and dis- 
ease, with ribald jests ringing in his ears, 
and the deformity of sin laid bare all around 
him, and always finding his surest shelter 
in the great city which shelters so many 
thousand outcasts. Now he looked in the 
little triangular fragment of a mirror, where 
a score or two of loathsome creatures saw 
the reflection of their own hideousness every 
day, and did not shudder at the sight, and 
said, with a bitter smile distorting his 
face, — 

“TI don’t think even — well, no matter 
who, — it ’s sacrilege to think of her here, — 
but even she would n’t know you now, old 


fellow.” 


Not know him indeed! The handsome 
face was haggard and sallow, his dark, mag- 
netic eyes bloodshot and lustreless, and the 
glossy black curls had been cropped short; 
but far worse than all this was the tortured, 
despairing, glaring, helpless look; a soul 
driven back from the gates of heaven might 
look so, God pity the human creature who 
does, 

So being disguised past recognition, — 
though the eye of a policeman is keener 
than that of a friend, —he meant to steal 
out of the city, and make his way to Can- 
ada, He staggered out into the glare of the 
gas-lights, he had crunk nothing all day, 
and little for many weeks, —the risk was 
too great for that, — but he was weak, and 
be had been crouching in corners, and 
sleeping upon hard floors, and kis limbs had 
lost their suppleness and agility. So steal- 
ing along, keeping in the shade of the brick 
walls, his eyes strained to discover an ene- 
my, timorous and watchful, and alive to all 
with a consciousness of guilt, and preyed 
upon by the keenest remorse, he caught 
sight of a face that he knew, and, being op- 
posite the theatre, dodged in, and skulked 
in the passages leading from the vestibule, 
and when a crowd of men and boys less 
miserable and somewhat better clad than 
himself streamed in on their way to the 
pit, he fell in with the tide, paid his money, 
and took his place. 

From pit to gallery the great house was 
thronged, for the new star, whose rising had 
been hailed with acclamations, was to ap- 
‘pear again ton-ght. But Vale knew noth- 
ing of this, and he looked around with in- 
difference, his senses being benumbed with 
what he had undergone, but gradually grow- 
ing into a greater interest as the familiar 
sights and sounds recalled his former self, 
and assuming at last a transient likeness to 
that self. 

Above him the boxes shone resplendently; 
a sea of bright eyes and snowy shoulders; 
of regal heads crowned with beautiful hair, 
where flowers shone and gems glittered; of 
sheeny silks and ethereal crapes, and foids 
of misty lace, and jewels gleaming upon 
neck and arms, Faces there, that Vale 
knew, smiled as they had once smiled upon 
bim, but would never smile again, nor yet 
weep, knowing only his sins, and never 
thinking about or pitying his suffering. 
And there were men there who had drank 


and played with him, and borrowed money 
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from him, and eaten feasts at his cost, and 
Vale thought, bitterly, how they would 


curse him if he came in their way today. 
And through all his hatred, and all his bit- 
terness, and agonizing shame, and hopeless 
remorse, the thought of the “‘might have 
been ”’ penetrated like a knife. 


At last the bell tinkled, and the curtain 


went up; a group of persons around the 
star only serving as foils to her marvelous 
beauty and grace. Scarcely more than a 
child, fair and delicate as a lily, her lovely 
hair lay in little, shining rings over the 
white forehead, and then fell in golden rip- 
ples adown her ivory neck, Such sweet, in- 


fantile grace, that people who smiled at 
first in pleasure felt their eyes suddenly 
blinded by tears. Vale stirred uneasily, 


and muttered, — 

It is Kitty Gray!” 

She began to sing, and her voice fell clear 
and sweet upon the listening ears and wait- 
ing hearts of the vast audience. It wasa 
pathetic, wailing melody, stealing out 
through a massive orchestral accompani- 
ment, rising higher and higher, as the lark 
soars and sings, till it seemed to rain in sil- 
ver drops of sound from heaven. Vale had 
heard that air from her lips before; out on 
the bay floating in his boat she had sung 
it, shyly looking up into his eyes for the 
praise that was sweeter to her than the mu- 
sic. Somehow, Vale had then felt himself 
infinitely above her, in the half-development 
of her girlhood; but now, as he listened, he 
knew she had gained a height he could nev- 
er reach, and, with a sudden flash of intui- 
tion, he recognized the grandeur of the self- 
renunciation born of her love for him, 
through which her limited intellect had far 
out-soared him, 

Perhaps Kitty remembered singing the 
sony to him, for, as she sang, the tender, 
wistful blue eyes seemed looking beyond 
the sea of faces before her, and the sweet 
mouth quivered as if with pain. The cur- 
tain fell, and the audieace burst into a 
storm of applause, while behind the scenes 
the singer stood white and motionless, and 
wholly forgetful of her great success. 

Vale made his way out, with a strange 
choking in his throat, Walking out toward 
the suburbs, he came at last tu a low, mean 
tenement. There was an oyster cellar in the 
basement, and the men inside were talking 
boisterously. Bending down a little, as he 


passed, Vale could see what he had come in 
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search of, and, going quietly on, when a 


few paces from the door he gave a low whis- 
tle, scarcely apove his breath. The great 
black dog lying just within the door start- 
ed up, and ran up the steps, 

** Romeo!’ 

The creature sprang upon him, 


‘Faithful to the end, old fellow,’ he 


said. 

He slipped into a back street, the dog fol- 
lowing, and before day was many miles 
from thecity. The little bundlein his hand 
gave him a change of garments, and at 
night he dared show himself openly. In 
the early morning, a day or two after, he 


found himself in the little seaport town of 
P——, that looked just as it did when he 
was a boy. 

He walked about in the streets, adroitly 
seeking to escape the close observation of 
the passers-by. His care was needless. No 
one knew him. Old friends passed him 
carelessly, never once guessing that it was 
he. Was he so changed? But why not? 
It seemed to him that a century had passed 
since that night when he landed with Paul 


at the ltttle stone pier. All his youth had 
gone from him. He had grown suddenly 
old, —old in sensation, and, oh!so old in 
crime and remorse! It would not do to vis- 
it the places which he most longed to see: 
he must wait till dark. So he sat all day in 
desolate places along the shore, his mind 
busily going over the past, and looking aim- 
lessly toward the future. If it were not too 
late to begin anew, life might have some- 
thing left for him, If he had not taken the 
last fatal step! But the law laid in wait for 
him, and his susceptible nature, open upon 
every side to delightful sensations, shrank 
appalled from the certainty of isolation and 
dungeon walls. 

It was awful to be alone with himself. 
His sins had found him out, Remorse had 
seized him, and bitter repentance. The 
dead, irievocable past confronted him, a 
hideous spectre that gibbered and mocked 
at his misery. No more excuse, no more 
deceitful palliations, no more sophistry, no 
more calling grave errors by light names. 
The sins that he had fancied venial assumed 
their true proportions, and seemed to lead 
naturally up tc all that followed. He saw 
now that his whole life bad been a prepara- 
tion for the doom of the outcast that was 
upon him, 

Sitting all alone by the shore, the sea 
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thundering around him, and these terrible, 


haunting thoughts in his mind, he took out 
the bracelet he had long ago given Kitty, — 
handled it mechanically, and looked back to 
those days of comparative innocence. He 
had oréered it made for Margaret, years be- 


fore, using as the central device the little 
emerald-gold star that he had worn hung 


around his neck when Captain Amber found 
him at the Barbadoes, a handsome boy of 
seven or eight. But some trifle estranged 
him temporarily from Margaret, and he 
gave the bracelet to Kitty Gray, and begged 
akiss in payment. He had looked at the 


design before a hundred times, in mere cu- 
riosity, — now, as he carelessly toyed with 
it, he thought that its price might some time 
come between him and starvation, 

It had been sent to his hotel in New 
York, one day, just after Elsie had left him, 
How did Kitty know where he was, he won- 
dered. She meant to show him, by restor- 
ing it, how utterly she renounced him. 
Well, that was no matter. Only that he de- 
served it! That was where it hurt, He 
clenched the toy in his hand, — a concealed 
spring flew out, and, looking in a surprise 
that drew his thoughts from himself fora 
moment, Vale saw, within the shallow, con- 
concave space, the name, Valerio St. Ives,” 

‘“* My father,” he said instantly. Then 
fora long time memory and thought were 
busy. At last he said slowly, “So that 
handsome, brilliant woman was my mother. 
If lhad known it then— but it’s no mat- 
ter. She shall never know it now. I won- 
der, though, if she would n’t have hated her 
son for his rascally father’s sake. But they 
say a mother’s love is true. If I had had 
hers, it might have been different. I don’t 
know. God knows.’’ 

He got up hastily. lt was almost dark 
now, and the tide was setting steadily in, 
and afresh wind was upon the water, He 
went down to one of the wharves, hired a 
sail-boat, and in an hour more was opposite 
the homely old town. The pleasant gloom 
of the August evening hung over it, and the 
scent of hayfields came to him off the shore; 
the whole was tranquil and homelike and 
sweet, 

It was only himself that was wrong, and 
out of tune, He moored his boat, and 
quickly made his way by paths that he 
knew along the shore, and up across the 
fields to the arbor where he sat with Mar- 
garet that night. 


“Tam glad she did not listen to me,” he 


muttered. ‘I have n’t wrecked her happi- 
ness, God bless her!’ 

He stole softly through the garden, under 
the shrubberies, and presently concealed 
himself in the gloom of the lindens, close 


by the parlor window, The curtain was 
drawn up, and the cheerful lamplight stream- 


ed out into the dusky night. It was Elsie 
whom he saw first; and, as she moved, he 
started, and half uttered a cry. 

His child! A rosy, dimpled creature, un- 
dressed for bed, all alive with beauty, — 


white, soft limbs, perfect hands, round, 


pulpy cheeks, his own eyes and hair, — his 
boy! 

Vale breathed heavily. How delicious 
it would be to kiss those lips! Would it 
not be possible? No: that was madness, 
His eyes turned gladly from Elsie to the 
child, It was pain to look at her; but this 
child, this sweet, winsome creature, knew 
no barm of him; it would not shudder and 
grow pale at sight of him. If he were to 
clasp and kiss it, it would smile back into 
his eyes, It owed him no grudge, uuless 
for the gift of life. He saw the mother’s 
delight in the boy; saw her kiss the soles of 
the tiny, pink feet, listening to the soft 
crowing and cooing; watched all its pretty 
ways, smiled at the cunning, baby tricks, — 
the little, doubled fists, the mimic leaps; 
once he even laughed audibly. 

A long time he watched them, charmed 
into forgetfulness of the misery of the pres- 
ent, tili Elsie, always shy of the dark, came, 
and dropped the curtain, shutting him out 
of the heaven of that home, The action 
was symbolical, 

Vale turned away drearily from the wins 
dow, and went across the marshes. There 
were figures on the doorstep of the stone 
house, and he waited in the shadow of a 
cliff till they went in, and he heard the door 
clang. Presently a light sprang up, and 
after a little while he ventured nearer, 

A little maid was bringing in the tea equi- 
page, and Margaret took the things from the 
tray. Just as she always looked, he thought, 
even to the soft rose-tint of her cheeks. 
The round, white fingers moved daintily 
among the cups; be caught the love-light in 
her laughing eyes, as she looked at Paul 
from time to time. Just as she always 
looked, only in her face was that supreme 
contentment that tells of a life that asks 
nothing to make it perfect. And Paul’s 
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happiness shone in his eyes, in his manlier 
bearing, in his voice, and all his ways. 

“If I might only go in,’? Vale thought, 
It would be something tocarry away such a 
good-by as they would give him. He was 
sure of a welcome, sure that a place would 
be made for him at the table. He so long- 
ed for a single word of comfort; and Mar- 
garet would speak that word. He crept 
around to the door,—his hand was upon 
the latch. But he waited. ‘The sight 
of me would only give her pain,’’ he said. 
“No, I won’t go in.” 

He went back to his post, It was almost 
the first act of self-renunciation in his whole 
life. And, now tea was over, Paul tooka 
book to read, and as Margaret came around 
to his side with her sewing, she stooped for 
a kiss, and the husband’s arm gently drew 
her closer. Vale turned away, an uuspok- 
en agony in his heart. He went back to his 
boat, and stepped into it, and put off, leav- 
ing all he cared for behind, henceforth a 
wanderer upon the earth. 

Romeo crept up to him, and laid his cold 
nose in his hand, looking up wistfully. 
But Vale did not notice him. The boat 
swept out. Vale's mind was running busi- 
ly down coming years; they all looked black 
and desolate. Past and future alike terri- 
ble; no faith in God to tide him over the 
present, no trust in him for what was to 
come. Tie water rippled around the prow, 
—the dark, alluring water, shining, smooth 
and swift, gleaming with phosphorescence, 
singing some strange, subtle music, charm- 
ing by some weird spell, forever drawing 
his eye down unknown depths. 

not death better than this?’ said 
Vale. “It is only a moment, and it is 
over.” And still the Lurelei of the sea 
beckoned him. “If death were but the 
end!’ The thought of the long, rolling, 
endless years of eternity made him shudder. 
It would be just the same after as before, 
** No escape,’’ he muttered gloomily. 

No cure for this remorse, —none except 
reformation. If that were possible. Per- 
haps. The minutes went on. He sat in 
the stern of the boat, and was crying like a 
child, At last he thought he would try, 
and one eager, trembling prayer sprang to 
his lips. Perhaps it was not too late, after 
all. 

A strong breeze sprang up, and stiffened 
his sails. The boat danced over the water, 


and Vaile roused himself. A cloud that had 
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been low in the west was now settling 
down in gloomy blackness upon the water. 
The thunder bellowed ominously, He had 
not noticed the tempest that had been gath- 
ering its desolating forces, ‘“‘If I could 
reach shore,’’ he thought. 

All this time he had been tacking about 
in the harbor, loth to leave it; now it was 
the light from the window of the room 
where Paul and Margaret were sitting that 
must serve as his beacon. He set his course 
for the little stone pier. In a moment the 
tempest burst; overhead the thunder seem- 
ed to cleave the sky, and the white splen- 
dor of lightning shone far over the foaming 
waves, 

The wind came, desolating everything be- 
fore it. Stout sailors in stanch ships ly- 
ing close in-shore peered out into the dark- 
ness, — a darkness that was almost palpable 
except when the water was lit by the chast- 
ly gleam of the lightning,—and said to 
each other that is was a terrible tempest. 

* You mind that little cockle-shell of a 
boat that went upa while ago,” said the 
captain of one of these vessels, ‘*It’s lucky 
if she got in, for she could never have lived 
through this.” And the close-set sails and 
the cordage above his head wrenched and 
groaned under the terrible strain, 

Such tempests leave no sign. Nature 
forgets her wrongs so easily. The next 
day was sweet and sunny; a soft haze lay 
on the green hills behind the town, there 
was a twinkle as of jewels on the grass; the 
sky was blue and lucent; so, too, was the 
sea, — though it rolled in long, angry sweils, 
and the voice of its passion was not hushed. 
Margaret and Paul sat down to breakfast. 
It was quite natural that the worid should 
smile and be gay for them, 

By and by October came in, with startling 
details of the ruin wrought by the tempest. 
The church steeple had been thrown down, 
the tall liberty pole shivered from tip to 
base, and the beach was covered with the 
shattered timbers of small boats that had 
been broken from their moorings, and hurl- 
ed on shore, 

While he was speaking, something dark- 
ened the outside door; a dog, cowed, depress- 
ed. his head hanging down, smelling about 
the floor, and so up to Paul’s feet. 

*““My God! It is Romeo!’ 

Paul sprang up, and rushed from the 
house. The whole household followed. 

There he lay upon the sands, white and 
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sti'l, the old boyish beauty in the dead face 
—on the sands that his own springing foot 
had pressed many and many a time, just 
within calling of those who loved him; the 
summer sun shone upon him, the summer 
wind stirred his hair, the whole world 
around him was palpitating with life. But 
Vale was dead. Never to know how Mar- 


garet’s tears rained upon his face, how her 
kisses fell; never to know the world of love 
and pity in her heart; careless of the tend- 
er forgiveness of the wronged wife, unmov- 
ed by the mingled shame and anguish of his 
mother, now twice bereft, —all alike vain 
before his solemn silence and stony repose, 
Alone now with the inexorable Past, 


A QUIET NOOK. 


BY CHARLES E. CHUTE, 


I know a calm and restful spot, 
A lovely forest dell, 

Where, clad in freshest summer garb, 
Fair Nature loves to dwell. 


O’er mossy banks, with rev’rent air, 
The green-clad trees bend low, 

To shelter with their drooping plumes 
The streamlet’s gentle flow, 


As, singing on in noisy glee, 
It leaves the rocky strand, 

And glides with hushed and tender voice 
O’er floors of golden sand, 


Here, mirrored in its erystal depths, 
Clear-tinted pictures lie, 

Engraved by Nature’s magic pen, 
Of rock and tree and sky. 


Through roof of interlacing boughs 
Falls many a sunny gleam, 

To sparkle in the silvery spray, 
Then vanish like a dream, 


From out the forest’s green arcades 
The fragrant zephyrs bear 

The freshening scent of birch and pine, 
Which fills the balmy aif. : 


In scenes like this, so sweet and pure, 
So far from sin and strife, 

The willing spirit ’s upward drawn 
To higher, purer life, 


Salem, Mass., October, 1878, 
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“SWEET MARJORY.” 


BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE. 


“ He was neither young nor handsome, 
But a man of subtle parts, 
With an eye of such expression 
As your lover by profession 
Finds an excellent possession 
When he goes a hunting hearts.’ 
— Trowbridge. 


Morris Detmore had his ideal of woman- 
hood, — as what man has not? — but hav- 
ing, during his early, bachelor days, been 
deceived in his estimate of a woman’s 
worth, he had adopted the foolish modern 
fashion of decrying all female loveliness, 
and devoted most of his time to clubs, mili- 
tary organizations, aud that thorn in a wo- 
man’s flesh, a Masonic lodge. 

Therefore society — I. mean the feminine 
portion —had voted him a bore; and even 
his married male friends spoke of him to 
their wives and each other as “‘that poor 
fellow, Detmore.”’ 

But, indifferent alike to friend or foe, he 
pursued his even road of single blessedness, 
nor, in spite of past memories, * cast one 
longing, lingering look behind.” 

His former lady-love, one whom in the 
first passion of youth he had defended with 
all the misplaced ardor of a Don Quixote, 
was again free; but a buxom butterfly was 
scarcely to his taste, so Mrs. Carol Hastings 
sighed and cast her large Spanish eyes in 
his direction in vain. 

As I said, he had his ideal, in spite of 
hard years of bitter cynicism and hatred of 
the sex; and the vision this warm August 
day was as tangible in his thoughts as that 
tantalizing day-dream, Marjory Daw, has 
been to all of us,—the sweet girl-angel 
whose impossible perfections raised a sick 
man from his bed to meet with a bitter dis- 
appointment at his journey’s end. He found 
only the figment of a friend’s prolific pen to 
comfort his empty life: Aldrich’s hero had 
loved a myth. 

I very much fear that my hero was in 
danger of falling into the same error, and 
becoming enamored of a creature of fancy. 
His almost impossible vision might never 


have met his eyes in actual mortal shape 


But why trouble ourselves with ifs? Who 
can escape the narrowing processes of fate? 

Breathless with his long walk through 
dust and burning sunshine, cursing the 
luck that had brought him to a boarding- 
house full of ‘‘ chattering simpletons,”’ he 
paused under the shade of a large tree, and 
heaved a profound sigh of mingled relief 
and, regret,—relief that his journey was 
over, and regret that fate had decided upon 
the large white house, whose spires he could 
see through the trees, as the terminus of 
his day’s troubles, 

Bursts of gay laughier echoed through 
the woods, and he knew that the veranda 
would probably be filled with those merci- 
less critics of a man’s short-comings, — men 
and women met together for no earthly 
purpose save to play at the deeper mean- 
ings of life during the warm days of a sum- 
mer’s vacation. 

Involuntarily he sighed again; and, in 
the intense quiet of the place, his sigh was 
echoed. 

With a muttered ejaculation, he turned; 
and there, neath the cool shadow of the 
trees, in the network of a large hammock 
that swung gently to and fro in the summer 
breeze, lay the embodied spirit of Detmore’s 
dream. 

A fair, girlish face, all pink and white, 
fluffy golden curls about her temples and 
sheli-like ears, and curling lashes sweeping 
the downy cheeks, all half hidden in clouds 
of rose-colored muslin, as the fair vision 
sighed again in her sleep. 

This was what he noted in that brief in- 
stant; and then, as if impelled by the mag- 
netism of his gaze, the dark-blue eyes open- 
ed, and their owner grew as pink as her 
muslin gown. 

** What — where am I?” gasped the sweet 
voice, in unutterable confusion. 

Detmore was a true gentleman at heart. 
He withdrew his somewhat rude gaze with 
apparent effort, and, muttering something 
about having lost his way, lifted his hat 
deferentially, and continued his walk toward 
the house. 

What were his thoughts as he stopped al- 
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most short on the road every now and then? 
We can only guess at them by the remark 
he mu:tered as he again hurried on, — 

** Morris Detmore, you are a fool.’’ 

Whatever they were, they seemed to oc- 
cupy his mind, and to render him impervi- 
ous to the battery of bright eyes and femi- 
nine whispers he was forced to meet as he 
came in view of the house and the croquet 
lawn, 

There was a game going on; but his ap- 
pearance seemed to be the signal for a gen- 
eral breaking-up. 

Mrs. Caroll Hastings’s matronly figure 
performed an evolution around the stake 
more in accordance with sweet sixteen than 
six-and-thirty, and Detmore should have 
felt flattered at her only too evident joy. 

** My dear Mr. Detmore,”’ she said, “is it 
really you? and how under the sun and 
earth did you know | was here? I flattered 
myself it was a secret. But you always 
were perfectly awful at guessing one’s 
whereabouts, Don’t you remember how 
you followed me, that summer, up to Fire 
Island?”’ 

Detmore winced at the thought of her 
possible reminiscences, and broke away 
somewhat rudely, only to fall a victim to 
half a dozen fair tormentors, 

*O Mr. Detmore! so glad to see you,’’ 
was echoed and re-echoed until our hero 
grew quite faint at this unlooked-for popu- 
larity. 

A stately, dark-eyed girl came down the 
walk; and it was with a feeling of positive 
relief that he grasped the cool hand extend- 
ed to him in welcome, 

‘“*Mr. Detmore, your aunt has already 
caught sight of you,’’ she said, “I have 
orders to convey you to her presence at 
once.”’ 

** At your service, Miss Dare,” he replied 
gallantly. 

Then, bending lower, he continued sotto 
voce, — 

‘*And a thousand thanks for delivering 
me from those Philistines,”’ 

“In a multiplicity of fair ones there is 
safety,’’ laughed Miss Dare. ‘* Remember 
that, Mr, Detinore, when you feel like 
growling in our presence,” 

“IT prefer the society of one,’’ said Det- 
more, with meaning, — you see that he, too, 
was fond of playing with fire, — ‘‘and the 
possible danger increases the pleasure.” 

Miss Dare laughed a little embarrassed 


Jaugh: she was too thoroughly a woman of 
the world to blush. 

‘** Well, I have found it a safeguard in my 
dealings with your sex,” she hurried on, 
apparently oblivious of his lover-like man- 
ner. 

“Take care! that is an admission. By 
confessing that you require a safeguard, 
you admit your fear of meeting a conqueror, 
Has the danger ever seemed imminent in 
your eyes ?” 

Then, in a deeper tone, he added, — 

“Tt does n’t seem possible to me, Mildred, 
God never made a man good enough for 
you.”’ 

They had reached the house, and she 
was glad, — glad to be out of the reach of 
that tender, searching glance; glad to es- 
cape to her own room, and there sob out 
all that she had felt and suffered for this 
man. 

Detmore in the mean time entered the 
large parlor, to meet his aunt, Mrs, Elliot 
Appleby, a rather formidable-looking lady 
in rustling silk and diamonds, 

*“O Morris! how glad [ am!” she ex- 
claimed. 

There was a welcome in her voice foreign 
to her usual manner. 

**George did n’t expect you till evening,” 
she continued, ‘‘ and is off somewhere for 
the day. You have lifted a load from my 
mind: I so feared you would n’t come.”’ 

“Would n’t come, aunt, after that pa- 
thetic letter of yours? Why, if I had been 
six feet under-ground, its tone would have 
roused me from my peaceful slumber. How 
did it run?—that you were heart-broken? 
that you were worn to skin and bone? that 
George was in a desperate fix? and that 
you 

**Hush, Morris!’ whispered his aunt. 
**T was in serious earnest when I wrote 
those last words. ‘Unless you help me 
now, I see nothing for George and me but— 
ruin.” 

Her tone sobered him, and he followed 
her quietly to George’s room. 

** You are a lawyer, Morris’? — 


‘*Oh, don’t taunt me with it, aunt. It is 


the bore of my life. 1 hope that you have 
not called upon me in my professional char- 
acter.” 

** Of course not, you silly boy; but, being 
a lawyer, you will be apt to know more 
about wills and deeds and things than 
George or 1,—that is all.’ 
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He heaved a mock sigh of relief, and then 
threw himself into an easy-chair opposite 
her. 

** Well, George is in a muddle,” 

“Always had a faculty for getting into 
them,’’ muttered Detmore. 

“* Well, poor boy, it is hard for him,” ad- 
mitted his mother; *‘that is, I mean the 
money part: but, as for that other piece of 
folly, I have no patience with it. He is in 
love, Morris; actually in love this time.” 

More serious than the affair with little 
Kate?” 

** Yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Appleby. ‘In 
that case, I threatened him wiih poverty, 
and paid her for giving up her engagement 
at the theatre, and running away from him. 
That was easy enough. But this is far, far 
different. George raves like a madman 
when I urge, command him to give her up. 
She is penniless, and has a designing aunt, 
who keeps this house, and made the match. 
I should have left the moment I found the 
affair out; but George swore he would not 
go, so here I have staid ali this stupid sum- 
mer, doing nothing but watch the two day 
after day.” 

Morris could have laughed at the picture 
at any other time; but the sight of real 
tears on his aunt’s cheeks touched his 
heart. 

**He knows the consequences, Morris; 
but he won’t listen to reason. I’ve pleaded 
and pleaded. And then I thought of you. 
You used to have an influence over him, 
you know.” 

“I am to be special pleader?”’ smiled 
Detmore. 

** Morris,” said his aunt, bending over 
the table, and looking into his eyes, “I 
have sent for you because” — 

She paused, then laughed cynically. 

Detmore never liked his aunt so little as 
when she so closely resembled his worst 
self; and now the look on her face was 
strangely hateful to him, 

** Because I know that you and I are 
alike. You can do as I wish; for you have 
no heart, no sickly sentimentality to stand 
between you and — duty.”’ 

She had almost said *‘expediency;’’ but 
she feared going too far. 

He shaded his eyes with one hand, and 
made no remark, save — 

“Your good opinion honors me. Go 
on.”’ 

“I wish that you had been my son, in- 


stead of George,” she went on passionately. 
“You would never let a fine fortune go 
from under your eyes for the sake of a pret- 
ty idiot of low birth, You could compel a 
grand woman to love you; but he—he con- 
tents himself with being worshiped by a 
coarse little country-gir).”’ 

She paused for breath, then continued 
hurriedly, — 

*She has never known any one but 
George; that is, well enough to care for 
them. Of course country beaux don’t 
count, and the boarders have avoided her, 
She is poor and dowdy, you know, and so 
bashful that she never dreamed of coming 
to the table or anything until George no- 
ticed her. Then you ought to have seen 
the change. Mrs. Marsh is her aunt. You 
knew her, Morris, when Bleecker Marsh 
married her, and made her a rich woman 
aud poor widow in the same year; though 
it was n’t a come-down, for the Lees were 
as poor as dirt, and no family. Well, as I 
was saying, she is the girl’s aunt, and al- 
ways kept her in the kitchen, out of peo- 
ple’s sight, until four or five weeks ago, 

** All like a flash it came to me one even- 
ing as I sat down to supper. There was the 
niece, all dressed to ki'l, and blushing ab- 
surdly, as George led me in. He started 
with such a pleased look as he took his seat 
opposite her, and, leaning over, said, — 

*** Thank you for granting my wish. My 
mother, Mrs, Appleby, Miss Lee.’ 

* Well, I put on my glasses, and tried to 
look the little thing down; but it was no 
good. She was blushing and staring at her 
plate, and said scarcely a word, although 
Mrs. Marsh kept trying to make her talk, 
and referred everything to George continu- 
ally in a very insolent manner. How the 
people at that table stared and chatted! 
The men seemed pleased, and the ladies ig- 
nored her, until finally, as we went into the 
hall, she managed to slip half way up-stairs. 
Then George followed her, and to my hor- 
ror said, — 

Miss Lee, do not leave us so soon. 
Come out on the grounds, and enjoy this 
twilight.’ 

“She turned; and I guess she had hard 
work to keep back the tears, we all stared 
so: but Mildred Dare came out from the 
parlor, and, with one of those affectations I 
despise, put her arm around the girl. 

*** Yes, dear Miss Lee, do,’ she said in a 
kind voice (she is usually so chilling). ‘ Mr. 
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Appleby and myself have a standing grudge 
against each other in croquet. Who will be 
my champion?’ 

**Of course a dozen men rushed forward 
at Mildred’s question,—her face and for- 
tune make her indifferent to most lovers, — 
and George had already joined Miss Lee. I 
could have cried with rage as I saw Miidred 
turn from George so calmly. That boy has 
thrown away his chances,’’ 

**What, with Miss Dare?’’ sneered Det- 
more, ‘* George might as well aspire to the 
moon,”’ 

**T don’t know that,”’ snapped Mrs, Ap- 
pleby. ‘‘She is n’t such an angel as you 
men think. George must marry her, — that 
’sall; and you can manage it if you only 
will.”’ 

“1? exclaimed Detmore, with a puzzled 
face. 

‘*Yes,— you. Answer me one question, 
Morris. Do you love Mildred Dare?”’ 

For one moment he looked down, and 
thought intently. 

‘IT admire Miss Dare immensely,” he 
said at last. ‘She is my ideal of a per- 
fectly well-bred woman, with a warm, true 
heart, and extraordinary talents.” 

*“Pshaw!’ said his aunt, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘ You have said enough, A man 
in love never indulges in analysis. Well, 
then, Morris, there is only one thing that 
stands between George and Miss Dare; and 
that is — yourself,” 

He stared at her incredulously. 

“You are not vain, 1’lladmit. Mildred 
loves you, and has loved you for years.”’ 

The look of wonder on his face changed 
to one of pleasure. Then there settled over 
all a profound regret. 

**T hope, I feel sure, that you are mis- 
taken, aunt. Mildred and I are like brother 
and sister. She never thought of me as a 
possible lover: of that I am convinced.”’ 

** Well, well, it matters not. Only I have 
given you the magic clew, and it will be 
your fauit if you do not lead us all out of 
this labyrinth.”” 

“Well, then, Iam at your service, aunt, 
Assign to me my part in the drama, and I 
promise you I ’)l play it.’’ 

**Morris, I really want your aid. You 
must be enchanted and disenchanted by 
turns. You must begin, then, by disen- 
chanting Miss Dare. Leave her to George. 
But I,.need not tell you how to doit, You 
are master of the arts of pleasing or of dis- 


pleasing. People all thoroughly love or 
hate you, Morris.’’ 

“Well, the disenchantment sounds easy 
enough. It would be no difficult matter to 
cure a woman of a foolish fancy for such a 
poor wretch as I,” 

His tone was sad; but his aunt laughed 
merrily. 

** Now, Morris, you know any woman on 
earth would Jove you did you care to have 
her. Thatis what I am comingat. Your 
next role will not be as pleasing to you, I 
fear. You must exert your powers of fasci- 
nation this time. Compel a woman to fall 
in love with you.” 

A sneer came to his dark face. 

*“*And who is the lamb you propose for 
the sacrifice?’ 

‘*Why, Marjory Lee, — ‘sweet Marjory,’ 
the young men call her.’’ 

Detmore started at the name, It recalled 
some pleasant memory. But he laughed at 
the thought. George’s Marjory was prob- 
ably some coarse country girl, and his soul 
abhorred the very thought of her. 

Country maidens, as he had seen them, 
were but poor imitations of the city girl of 
the lower classes; compounds of hideous 
colors, poor paint, and cheap gloves. His 
artistic nature shuddered at the idea of 
making love to one of them. 

* Aunt, [ fear you ask too much of me, 
I could trifle with one of my own class, per- 
haps; but I have n’t got George’s adaptabil- 
ity.” 

** Oh, she is n’t offensively coarse, Morris. 
She is n’t like Mildred Dare, of course; has 
no style or manner: but — there is her pic- 
ture behind you, and you can judge for 
yourself.’’ 

He turned listlessly, then started with 
burning face. 

*** Sweet Marjory!” he whispered. 

Then he said aloud, — 

‘* Never, aunt, never. Don’t ask me, I 
neither will nor can have anything to do 
with the infamous business.’’ 

Before she could recover from her sur- 
prise, he was gone, — gone with a very mas- 
culine slam of the door and hurried run 
down-stairs, 

Detmore met George in the lower hall, 
and the latter forced him up to his room 
again. Mrs, Appleby had left, so the cous- 
ins were alone, 

“It’s a devil of a row I’m in, Detmore,” 
said George ruefully, pushing up the short 
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blonde hair from his forehead. “I suppose 


you have heard it all from the old lady.” 

* Yes,” growled Detmore. 

He could not quite forget the part he had 
almost committed himself to play against 
George, and his conscience smote him. 

** What will you do about it, George?” he 
asked. 

“Do?” said George. ‘Why, marry my 
little girl, and beggar myself and mother, I 
suppose. That is what I decide on when I 
am with Marjory. But then in my cooler 
moments I think that 1’ll give up the whole 
dashed thing, and spend the rest of my life 
in ease and comfort. This latter course 
would stop mother’s eternal complaints, for 
she is at a fellow morning, noon, and night, 
and it would be worth while to sacrifice 
something for peace’s sake,” 

Detmore scowled at the easy, pleasure- 
loving fellow; but unsuspicious George con- 
tinued, — 

**So you see, Det, perhaps I Il marry 
Mildred, after all. I used to be awfully 
fond of her till I found that you had the in- 
side track, and it was no go.”’ 

**1?”? again questioned Detmore. 

But this time his surprise was feigned. 

** Yes: I saw that she was spoony on you 
last winter, — that is, as spoony as such a 
girl can be,’’ said George. ‘‘She has no 
more heart than that Venus, Det,”’ he con- 
tinued, striking the marble with his hand, 
“and is just as white and cold. Phew! 
how she could freeze a fellow, though! One 
might kneel an eternity at her feet.’’ 

“ Kneeling is n’t to my taste,” said Det- 
more scornfully. ‘1 could not imagine 
inyself begging for any woman’s love.” 

**Nor I,’ acquiesced George. ‘* That is 
what I love Marjy for. She is such a child, 
Det; never had a fellow say a sweet thing 
wo her till I picked her up, poor little thing! 


She just worships me.” 

He pulled his light whiskers in a self-saf- 
isfied way, and Detmore laughed outright, 
saying, — 

** Poor little mouse! Does she bore one 
with sentimentality, George?” 

“Bore one? I guess not,” said George 
disconsolately. ‘She sits looking off at the 
hills with those big eyes of hers, thinking 
of —mercy knows what! and then I read 
aloud jolly things to her, you know, like 
Charles Reade and all the rest; and she "ll 
yawn, and ask for ‘Elaine,’ or some such 


trash. I read like a good boy till she laughs, 


and puts her little rosy hand over my mouth, 
saying, — 

“*That will do, Georgie: I will finish it 
myself. King Arthur and his knights! 
What grand men lived in those days! Don’t 
you like Launcelot the best, George? I 
don’t care for perfect men.’ 

“*Thank goodness!’ I said; ‘for I have 
lots of faults, Marjy.’ 

**You?’ she said, coming out of one of 
her dreams. ‘Oh! I was n’t thinking of 
you, George. You are n’t a bit like poor, 
dear Launcelot. He would make a woman 
first pity, then love, love, love him till she 
would die, as Elaine did, should he sail off, 
and forget her.’ ” 

“*Umph!” said Detmore. 

The picture of George’s love-makiug was 
not pleasing to him. He longed for his 
cousin’s opportunities and privileges per- 
haps. He conquered this restlessness, so 
new to him, and asked calmly, — 

“When will you marry her, George?” 

“T don’t know, Det. It is asking a con- 
founded lot of a fellow, anyhow; and I hope 
she ’]] appreciate the sacrifice after it is all 
over. Poor mother and Mildred!’ 

**Why, you don’t deserve any woman, 
George. Surely you don’t imagine that you 
could win Miss Dare?”’ 

“T could if you would stay out of the 
way,”’ answered George sulkily. ‘*I’d have 
won her long ago but for you, and none of 
this nonsense would ever have taken place 
between Marjy and me.”’ 

“You must have something at stake to 
speak so,” said Detmore, with difficulty 
controliing himself, 

‘Something at stake!’ groaned George. 
**Don’t you know, Det? Has n’t mother 
told you? It is everything, — home, for- 
tune, all.’’ 

He raised his face from the table pres- 


ently; and Detmore noted for the first time 


the wan, tired look on the usually bright 
face. 

*“*We are not rich, Det, as you and the 
rest think, Mother has been spending both 
capital and interest all these cursed years, 
and now there is nothing left but Robert’s 
share. We could n’t touch that, you know, 
after his death ; and according to Uncle Will’s 
whim, if Rob were to die before he married 
Mildred, the money was to go to her unless 
—and here is the rab, Det — if we happen- 
ed to fancy each other, and she would have 


me, the whole estate is to be mine,” 
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“A driveling will,’ said Detmore con- 
temptuously. 

** Yes,” responded George gloomily: “old 
bachelors generally make such. He was 
spoony on Mildred’s mother once, I believe: 
but his plans came to naught; for Rob, poor 
fellow, died before he was twenty, and much 
Mildred cared, while 1— well, 1’m booked 
for another girl.” 

‘*You are in a tight place, George,” ad- 
mitted Detmore, 

Then he lighted a cigar, closed his eyes, 
and sat in silence, 

Presently he spoke. 

** You must marry her, George.” 

** Whom?” asked George. 

**Mildred Dare. The other is a piece of 
sentimentality.’ 

‘**I don’t know about that,” said George 
irresolutely. ‘*I have given Marjy cause to 
care for me, you know.” 

“Oh, she ’ll get over it,’? said Detmore 
lightly. ‘* Let her meet some other fellow, 
and give her a chance to see the world. I 
know such women. Weak, clinging na- 
tures, if they feel at all, it is only while a 
lover’s actual devotion compels them to. 
She loves you because you flatter and make 
much of her. Given another fellow, and a 
stronger style of love-making, and she ’1l 
forget you — yes, in six months,” , 

“‘ Consoling philosophy,” said George, “I 
wouid n’t have your ideas for worlds, Det- 
more. Have you no faith in human na- 
ture?” 

“Tn woman,—no. In some men, — yes. 
I don’t blame women: they are what we 
have made them,” 

‘ Well,’? — George hesitated and blushed, 
— ‘if I really thought Marjy would get 
over it— But perhaps, Det, Mildred won’t 
marry me.’’ 

“Stranger things have happened, George. 
Take my advice, and profit by what I know 


of Miss Dare’s character. There must be 
ro vacillating with her, no thoughts of an- 
other woman in your heart. Be devoted to 
her at first, make yourself necessary to her; 
and then, with an assumed indifference and 


a partial desertion, await results, If she be 
very cold and distant, depend upon it she 


cares for you: then propose. But, should 
she continue friendly and cordial, your case 
is hopeless.”’ 

‘Thanks, Det, for your invaluable assist- 
ance, And you will leave the way clear for 


“I will not interfere, I promise you,” 
said Detmore. 


And somehow the promise did not cause 
him the pain he had fancied it would, 

Mildred, as George’s wife, would still be 
the same to him, he argued, — even nearer 
and dearer than before. 


Mr. Detmore’s entrance into the dining- 
room that evening caused a sensation; not 
that there was anything especially compli- 
mentary to him in the fact, as it required a 
very slight event indeed to create an interest 
at Marsbmere, 

He sat at Mrs. Appleby’s right hand, 
nearly opposite Mrs, Marsh; but his quick 
eye noted that the chair beside her was va- 
cant, 

It evidently troubled George also; but 
the meal was half over before he found 
courage to ask, — 

“Is Miss Lee feeling ill this evening, 
Mrs, Marsh?’ 

“© dear! no,” said that lady, with a 
smile, 

Then, glancing at Mrs. Appleby’s haugh- 
ty face, she added, with ill-concealed tri- 
umph, — 

“I do believe the silly child dreaded 
meeting Mr. Detmore. Under the circum- 
stances, that is natural, is it not, Mrs, 
Appleby? I know how timid young girls 


feel before they become accustomed to a 
new position.” 


Detmore saw the general stare at poor 
George that followed this pointed remark, 
and he inwardly cursed Mrs.,Marsh for a 
meddlesome Mrs, Malaprop. He did not 
wonder at his aunt’s annoyance; nor did he 
blame her for her next words, uttered in 
freezing tones, 

** As you appeal to me, Mrs. Marsh,” she 
said, ‘I will say that my experience with 
young girls has been limited to a few who 
have been too thoroughly trained in good 
society, and are too well-bred, to make an 
exhibition of their feelings in public; but, 
as you refer to your niece, I do not feel 
qualified to judge. From the little I have 
noticed of her character, however, I should 


say such conduct was perfectly natural, to 
be looked for in one of her class.”’ 

Detmore saw George rise, and follow Miss 
Dare. Then, lighting a cigar, he started for 
a walk, 

He strolled on purposelessly, he thought; 


but he was conscious of a feeling of disap- 
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pointment as he turned and retraced his 
steps to the house, He had longed for one 


more glimpse of the sweet face of Marjory 


Lee. 

“Poor little girl,”?’ he mused. She 
keeps well out of the way. Have I been 
cruel in advising George, I wonder? I 
don’t believe she really loved him, —and if 
she does, what then? He can be a very self- 
ish, disagreeable fellow if he chooses, No, 
‘sweet Marjory:’ better far a life with- 
out him than poverty and disenchantment 
with such a husband!’ 

Who had made Detmore the arbiter of 
Marjory Lee’s destiny? What right had he 
to mix the bitter and sweet of her life so 
calmly, and force the cup to her unwilling 
lips? 

He was an autocrat by nature, and liked 
his self-constituted duty well. 

He looked coldly on as George day after 
day followed in Miss Dare’s footsteps; 
avoided, with an indifference amounting al- 
most to rudeness, the mute reproach of her 
eyes and increasing tenderness of manner, 
and then endured philosophically the suc- 
ceeding coolness of her growing dislike. 

For Mildred first hated George and his 
devotion, then, as she realized that she had 
given the best part of her nature to a man 
who was indifferent to the gift, grew to de- 
pend upon and prize George’s attention. 
At the approach of his assumed coldness 
she feared losing by her caprice a love that 
was growing dear to her, and so, as he had 
played his cards neatly, the slave bade fair, 
as is often the case, to become the master. 

And Detmore, scarcely moved, looked on 
at the game he had planned, but all these 
two weeks he had seen nor heard nothing 
of ‘sweet Marjory.” 

George never mentioned her, and the 
chair at the table was filled by a fat million- 
aire; so the ladies seemed more than satis- 
fied, and the gentlemen were far too politic 
to ask questions. 

Mrs. Marsh still sat there, smiling at one 
and all and outwardly calm, while Mrs. Ap- 
pleby grew insolent in her triumph, so con- 
descendingly gracious to Mrs. Marsh ard 
maternally tender to Mildred. 

Detmore carried on a loud flirtation with 
the far too willing Mrs. Hastings, causing 
Mildred to wonder, with a sort of half pity, 
at her former romantic love for him, and 
the men during those days voted him “a 


gocd fellow.” 
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And where was Marjory? At nights, 
pacing up and down his room, or, during 


wakeful mornings, when his eyes closed in 
sleep only to be haunted by a sweet, tear- 


stained face, he would ask the question. 
At last suspense grew intolerable. Visions 
of what his work might have resulted in 
tormented him. What had become of the 
child? 

The truth if he knew it could not be 


worse than his horrible imaginings! 

One hot morning he sat at Mrs. Hastings’s 
feet holding a skein of worsted and paying 
her pretty compliments when he felt some 
one gazing at him from the parlor window. 
There sat Mildred and George, and the 
scorn he read only too plainly in her eyes 
caused him to jump to his feet with burn- 
ing cheeks. 

** Mrs, Hastings,”’ he cried, looking at his 
watch, “‘you would make a man forget 
Heaven itself if he lingered long in your 
presence, Here it is nine o’clock, and I 
have an engagement that is imperative. 
Have you any commissions, ladies?’’ ad- 
vancing to the parlor windows. 

**No, none for you, Mr. Detmore,’’ said 
Mildred with forced gayety. ‘You have 
no eye for color, no regard for the relative 
value of things. We women require patient 
men for our shopping.” 

Detmore laughed as he ran down the 
steps to the dusty road, and was glad as he 
walked away from artificial voices and 
faces. 

He paused as he always did to look at an 
empty hammock swinging lightly between 
the trees, but was it empty this morning? 

With a quick heart-throb that made him 
faint he saw that it was swaying violently 
to and fro. 

The ruffles of a pretty rose-colored lawn, 
mussed and soiled, swept the ground, and 
its owner, with buried head, was sobbing 
violently. 

Involuntarily Detmore took refuge in the 
shadow of the grove and removed his hat in 
homage to such grief, 

**O dear, O dear,’’? sobbed the childish 
voice. ‘‘I shali die, I know I shall! O 
George, George!’ 

Detmore could have cursed himself as he 
gazed. How he longed to take rumpled 
muslin and sweet tear-stained face to his 
heart. But who was he that he should 
comfort her? Her bitterest enemy, the 
man who had destroyed her young life! 
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She would only hate him if she knew. 

He became frightened at the increasing 
violence of her grief, and was about to ad- 
dress her when the sound of footsteps 
caused him to draw back. 

‘*Marjory, Marjory Lee, stop that ever- 
lasting neise, and don’t waste any more time 
here. The cake and salad’s to be made, 
and here you are swinging in the shade and 
enjoying yourself as if there was no such 
thing as work in the world!’ 

Marjory was taking a curious way of en- 
joying herself, thought Detmore; and he 
looked out to catch sight of the speaker. 

Could that voice possibly belong w the 
suave, gracious Mrs, Marsh? 

As the girl did not answer, she advanced 
and shook her violently. 

“Do you hear me, Marjory? You are 
enough to provoke a saint!” 

The poor child looked up at this, and Det- 
more heard the words, — 

“My head ached so, aunt, It is so hot 
in the kitchen, I ran here to get cool. [ 
feel so strange, as though | were going to 
be ill.”” 

“ Fiddlesticks! You are always a feeling 
strange! I don’t wonder you cry; you 
have cause to, Lost as good achance as a 
girl ever had, and all because you would n’t 
listen tome, I could have hurried up the 
wedding, and snapped my fingers in that 
proud, old woman’s face!” 

“But 1 could n’t make her angry with 
George, aunt.’’ 

“Itis all George, George, till I am sick 
to death of his name! Look at me, your 
poor aunt, who dressed you up and-pushed 
you on, and all for what? To make myself 
the laughing-stock of them all. You’re an 
ungrateful, wicked girl!” 

“O aunt, don’t,” sobbed the girl, ‘I 
did n’t mean to grieve you, indeed I did n’t. 
Ihoped to make you so happy after I was 
married,”’ 

“Well, you’ll never marry now, that’s 
certain, Your good looks are gone; and af- 
ter my summer boarders leave mercy knows 
what I ’Ji do for myself, let alone you.”’ 

“IT can earn a living, aunt. Let me go to 
the city and try.” 

Her aunt looked at her with the dislike 
that an old, plain woman, sometimes, but 
not often, thank Heaven, feels for a young 
and beautiful one. 

“You earn a living! You could n’t get 
your salt. Perhaps you might go as Miss 

9 


Dare’s maid, She left with Mrs. Appleby 
this morning to get ready for her wedding.”’ 

“Is she really going to marry him? 
Marry my George, after I have: loved. him 

Mrs. Marsh looked frightened at Mar- 
jory’s pallor, then screamed for help as the 
girl fell from the hammock to the ground, 

She looked up with her old artificial smile 
as Detmore came in sight, 

*So fortunate you were near, Mr, Det- 
more. Marjory is a little faint.. She is sub- 
ject to such fits.’’ 

He took her up in his arms and looked al- 
most fiercely at her aunt. 

“It is not an ordinary fainting fit, Mre, 
Marsh, We must take her to the house,” 

Then he had almost added, “ This is 
your work!” 

But he remembered in time who had in 
reality dealt the blow, and, self-accused, re- 
mained silent. 

Marjory was very ill after that; but the 
summer boarders had fled, and so the poor 
child suffered from no ill-natured remarks. 
Flowers, fruits, and books from Mr, Det- 
more, who still lingered about the place, 
brightened the sick-room, and even Mrs, 
Marsh grew a trifle kinder to the poor con- 
valescent, 

One morning Detmore heard to his amaze- 
ment that Marjory was gone. 

“Gone, gone where?’ he asked of the 
girl. 

can’t say, sir, 1’m sure,” 

“Tell Mrs. Marsh I wish to speak to her 
at once,”’ 

Mrs. Marsh at first would tell him noth- 
ing, but after many questions he learned 
the fact that Marjory had gone to the city 
and was at a house where Mrs, Marsh usu- 
ally staid when she was in town. 

Detmore wrote down the address, paid 
his biil, and took the next train to New 
York, 

Well, he found her there, a poor, flitting 
shadow of her beautiful self, He noticed, 
as she sat down at the common table, the 
same timid manners and dread of meeting 
strangers that Mrs. Appieby had ridiculed. . 

He had engaged board at the house, but 
was almost sorry when he noted her only 
too evident agitation as her eyes met his, 

How can I tell of this proud man’s grow- 
ing humility as day after day he tried with 
delicate attentions to brighten her lonely 
life; how paint the remorse he suffered as 
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he watched the increasing pallor and wea- 
ried step of the girl as he daily met her on 
the street, in her vain search for work? 
What crime or sin might not come to her 
unprotected life, in spite of his watchful- 
ness? Was he to be haunted continually 
by her misery, and yet be powerless to pre- 
vent it? 

Those days of Morris Detmore’s existence 
atoned for many years of bitter misanthropy. 
Then women were subjects for his flattery 
and sneers: now this one girl could move 
him to deepest emotion by a glance of her 
‘sad eyes, 

He would sue now, with bended knee, 
dared he hope to win her forgiveness; and 
he often recalled his boastful words to 
George Appleby, uttered nearly a year be- 
fore, — 

**I could not imagine myself begging for 
any woman’s love.” 

He could imagine it now. There seemed 
nothing out of place in being at sweet Mar- 
jory’s feet. 

At last, unknown to her, he procured for 
her the position of day governess to the 
children of two or three of his old-time ac- 
quaintances, and she grew more content. 

They became friends ere spring came; but 
he had bought her friendship at the price of 
silence. He feit that a confession on his 
part would estrange them forever. 

George was married; but Detmore did 
not speak of it until she pointed it out in 
the paper one evening. 

** He is married at iast,”” she said quietly. 
* Did you go?” 

**Yes,’’ said Detmore: ‘I helped George 
through.” 

As he had in more senses than one. 

He gave her time, after that, to recover 
health and spirits, and noted with joy her 

increasing brightness and color. Then one 
evening in the old ¢ray parlor, when, mirac- 
ulously enough, no one but themfelves was 
present, he ventured to ask, — 

“ Miss Lee, do you return to Marrhmere 
this summer?” 

“Marshmere®?” she said, wtth a shudder. 
“Qh, no, no!’ 

Then, after a pause, she added, — 

“What a kind man you must be, Mr. 


Detmore! 1 was a stranger to you In those 
days; and yet how you brightened my sick- 
Less!’ 

Her words cut him. 

‘Kind? kind to you, Marjory? Oh, ho, 
no!’ 

Then, brokenly, passionately, he told her 
all. 

She shrank from him with such a look in 
her eye as Cwsar might have given Brutus 
ere he died. 

“You, Mr. Detmore? you, my best friend? 
My ruined life, my lost faith,—do I owe 
them all to you?” 

* Marjory, in pity, spare me. Look at 
me. Don’t shrink away as if I were hate- 
ful to you. [am punished enough. 
I not suffered too; suffered ten thousand 
times through your sufferings? I know too 
late what it is to love; have learned a lesson 
that comes lightly to younger men, but will 
prove my curse, I must endure your scorn 
and hatred. But you—you will yet be 
happy?” 

** Happy!’ sobbed Marjory. ‘* The word 
sounds like a mockery, coming from your 
lips.”’ 

Detmore’s intense, sorrowful eyes grew 
humid with feeling as he watched her avert- 
ed face; then suddenly lighted with con- 
scious power, 

“Marjory,” he cried fiercely, seizing her 
hands, and drawing her toward him, ** that 
word shall be a reality for us both. No hu- 
man will shail stand between me and the 
woman I love, My darling! no dead past 
shail have power to separate us.” 

She had neither strength nor wish to re- 
sist him as he took her in his arms, and 
kissed her again and again. 

** Sweet Marjory!’ he whispered at last, 
* do you hate me?” 

“Hate you?’ cried she, when she could 
find voice to speak. ‘‘Oh, how I wish that 
I did!’ 

As the words passed her lips, he kissed 
the wish away; and when he changed the 
question a moment later, and with glad tri- 
umph asked, “‘ Marjory, do you love me?” 
her answer, though not audible to any but 
love’s understanding, was quite satisfactory 
to him. 
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her ocTo, 

k i On the eastern slope of a western mountain, | 
ter Counted in thousands above the sea, 


Where keen is the eye that tells winter from summer, 
a? So nearly their skies and their flowers agree, 
a , And the forests of pine lose themselves in the heavens, 


sa And the rivers below are caught up by the sun, — 

‘ Choosing this rather than toil to the ocean, — 

an This was Grand’s home, if he ever had one. 

itave Must bright eyes be happy? Are full brows diviner 

pane Than heart full of love and struggle and rest, — 

phe Struggle for manhood, and rest in such boyhood 

— As mothers know bow for their dearest and best? 
soil Grand’s mother was living, but not for her “dear ones;” 

Pe For something wise men call, in ignorance, fame: 
it be Growing so high, you lose sight of the children, 

eos Reca!ling at moments the age aud the name, 

ued The boy became man, sprang up to full stature, 

As tropical plants in a day or a night; Tie 

_ With hopes shooting high as the summits around him, 
Avert Shunning all shadow, and loving all light; 

— Taming all creatures of forest and valley 

With touch of the hand or significant word; 

g her Discerning all nature but high human nature, . 
Sram Too high for the heart of a boy to be stirred, 
the 


Life wanted something: Grand sought it in travel 
1 past And study, alternate believing and doubt; 
Looked up wken the daisies were nodding below him, i 


mre And down when the stars unnumbered were out; 
s, and On June days saw visions by sunlight or starlight, 
And strange revelations in birds’ roundelay; | 
t last, Whispered thoughts that were prayers without end or beginning, / 
And mounted to heaven only half way. 
could 
And this was his prayer: ‘‘Our Father in heaven, 
kissed Wherever thou art, or here or above, 
ed the Ob! grant me, left out of all earthly loving, 
ad tri- Thy love, dear Father! [ pray thee, thy love. 
me?” ? Ol! grant me, who know not of home or its meaning, 
ny but Thy home when I ’vye wandered my threescore and ten. | 
factory Bless the great world, and my far-away mother, | 


Who loves it. For Christ's sake, and her sake. Amen,” 
Louisville, Ky., 1878, 
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THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER :1. 


“Eliice, Bartlett Hunter is coming here.” 

It was Mr. Searl who spoke, and he 
spoke in a tone of great pleasure, He sat 
before the open window, his hands folded 
across the newspaper upon his knee, while 
his daughter Ellice sat at his feet. 

Who, father?” asked Ellice, carefully 
taking up some stitches in her light crochet 
work. 

“Bart Hunter; you must remember him. 
You used to play together when you were 
children. That was before his uncle died 
and left him that splendid property. Bart’s 
arich man now. And, Elly, he says that 
he’s coming back to Harford for a wife.’’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’d like to see you Mrs, Bart 
Hunter. What acharming little wife you ’d 
make, Elly!’ 

Ellice Searl curled her lip. I should 
hardly be safe in giving a reason for her do- 
ing 8o,— women are so incomprehensible. 
But, for my own part, I acknowledge toa 
horror of a man who makes professions of 
wanting a wife. Possibly Elly Searl had 
the same idiosyncracy. 

“Now, just imagine the whole pro- 
gramme,”’ said Mr, Sear) playfully. ‘* The 
young cosmopolite arrives, — well, say, the 
day after tomorrow. He comes in a glitter- 
ing phaeton drawn by milk-white steeds, 
and all the simple rustics of Harford view 
him with glances of awe and admiration ’’ — 

Father, be ’]] probably come in the Es- 
sex stage; and if he gets as heated as I did, 
the last time I went over the road from the 
depot, the people of Harford will have good 
reason to stare at him.” 

Mr. Hunter laughed. Ellice’s inaptitude 
for ‘nonsense’? was a scource of great 
pleasure to him, 


“You unpoetical little thing] away. 


I won’t make any more romances for you.” 

**I’}] make my own, father,’’ and Ellice 
put up the prettiest mouth in the world to 
be kissed. 

And you marry Bart?” 

“No, 1 won’t,” 


“ Why not?” 

* Because I don’t want to.” 

** He ‘ll make you,” 

** He will not.”’ 

Mr. Searl took up his newspaper. El- 
lice commenced counting one, two, three, — 
one, two, three, — as if all life was crimson 
crochet work. The warm breezes came in- 
to the room from the orchards and corn- 
fields, and the pines on the hill kept upa 
low, continuous murmur, which was the 
only sound to be heard, excepting the sheep- 
bells on the woodland slopes, and the hum 
of the insects in the grasses. Mr. Sear] fell 
asleep over bis paper; and in the warm, 
dreamy, oppressive silence Ellice’s white 
lids drooped, until her pretty, golden bead 
dropped upon her father’s knee, and she, 
too, was sleeping soundly. 

Never was there a prettier picture of De- 
cember and May. Mr. Seari’s massive head 
was supported by his hand, and the Hight 
breezes blew the tresses of his thin gray 
hair across his forehead. The other hand 
had fallen upon his knee, and against it 
lay Ellice’s white forehead, a soft tangle of 
fair hair pressed under her temple, while 
through her parted rosy lips came her low, 
regular breathing. Her young, May-pink 
face was beautiful. And her heart was as 
sweet, only Elly was a bit willful. That 
was her only fault, 

It was a great, long, low room, carpeted 
with India matting, the furniture of bam- 
boo, the window drapery of snowy muslin. 
A carved table in the centre of the room 
held a Bohemian vase of white jilies, and 
there was a Parian pitcher of green boughs 
against the fireboard. Tie place was fresh 
and cool and neat, but hardly luxuriant. 

I will tell you how they came to be there. 
It was atv old house in the pretty, out-of-the 
way village which Mr. Sear) had thought 
very little about while he was the proprie- 
tor of a dozen granite blocks in New York. 
But after he failed, and was looking sadly 
about for a home, Ellice said, ** Why, father, 
don’t you remember that dear, romantic 
old place at Harford, with woods all about it, 
and ivy over all the stone-walls? Let us go 
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there!’ So to Harford they went, — Ellice, 
and her father, and invalid mother, and 
three little brothers, Then they could not 
afford a companion for Mrs, Searl, and El- 
lice had to attend her mother. There was 
no school within reach, and she had to teach 
the boys. Her father had no comforter but 
her; and the house had no mistress but her; 
so Ellice became frum a careless school-girl 
a person of responsibility and importance. 
She was only fifteen years old then; itis a 
wonder that the child did not become pre- 
maturely old; but Ellice did her work light- 
somely, took no care for the morrow, while 
she made the best of every tangle that came 
in her way, and so was the sunshine and sa- 
viour of her home. To her father she was 
as the apple of his eye, while if anything in 
the world could make poor, pain-weary Mrs. 
Searl smile, it was Ellice’s ringing laugh 
over a mishap. To the boys — Shep and 
Ben and Charlie —she was all-powerful; 
they believed “ Sis’’ could do anything. 
And this was the pretty, slight girl of eight- 
een who sat asleep at her father's feet that 
sunny September day, 

The pine trees murmured, the sheep-bells 
tinkled, and the insects hummed, and the 
afternoon wore away. The pines threw 
long shadows down the green hillside, and 
up the road came a chorus of ringing young 
voices, That sound, drawing nearer, awak- 
ened Ellice, 

boys!’ she exclaimed, ‘Ido won- 
der what time it is!"’ and away she went to 
see if Margery was getting supper. 

Mr. Searl was waking up more leisurely, 
when a pleasant voice, saying, ‘* Good-af- 
ternoon, sir,’’ started him into full posses- 
sion of his faculties. A tall, fine-looking 
young man in a linen duster and straw hat 
stood before him. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Searl?’’ he asked, 
extending a shapely, ungloved hand, . 

Mr. Searl demurred. 

** Bart Hunter, sir.” 

** Bart! — Mr. Hunter, I’m very glad — 
very glad to see you! Why, no wonder 
that I did n’t know you; you’ve arenes 
80 in a few years.”’ 

** Ten years, Mr. Searl.’’ 

“So long as that? Can it be possible? 
Sitdown, Where’s Ellice? How did you 
come in, Bartlett?’ 

Through the window. I was passing 
along the piazza to the door, but I caught 
sight of a lovely scene” — 


1 


“* Ah, yes; I do think there are some per- 
fect pictures about the old house, Down 
there, now, — across the meadow, through 
the arch of elms; and beyond the bend, see 
the river! Yes, Bart, all 1’ve left now is 
this old place and Ellice. Where is she? 
Excuse me, and I’) go and find her; she’s 
housekeeper and mistress here,’’ 

The young tman leaned back in his chair, 
and tossed back the heavy musses of his 
hair, thus revealing a broad, white forehead, 


and bringing to view a pair of dark, quiet, 


comprebensive eyes. Hardly a handsome 
fellow was Bart Hunter, but he knew his 
value, as a man should, and bore himself 
very easily. He wanted a wife. Of course 
he did, having no one in the world to love 
him and to love; but one, looking at him, 
would hardly cheapen their estimation of 
wives on that account, With a forehead 
and eye like that he was not easily bought 
or sold. 

Just now there was a soft light, very 
pleasant to see, in those dark gray eyes of 
his, and there was a glow on his bronzed 
cheek which might have been called there 
by his long walk in the sun, for he had trav- 
eled on foot from the depot. But light and 
glow were intensified, a moment later, when 
Ellice entered the room, 
_ “ My daughter Ellice, Mr. Hunter,” said 
Mr. Searl with pardonabie price. 

Miss Ellice was apparently not at all over- 
come by the presentation. She looked Bart 
Hunter fair in the face, and said she was 
pleased to meet him, She was, —she could 
n’t help being, he was so evidently a gen- 
tleman and a fine fellow; and she knew the 
old, treadmill round of the house to be often 
dull, though she never said so. There was 
nothing in the world to prevent this fine fel- 
low and dear little girl from falling into 
friendship, love, and marriage, but that idle 
remark of Bart’s; he, when writing to Mr, 
Searle from New York, having said, “lam 
coming to the old country place to find a 
wife among the farmers’ pretty daughters,” 
But if Bart had n’t written that I should n’t 
have any story to write and be paid for. 

Before tea Ellice had to make the boys 
presentable for the supper-table, for they 
had been berrying, and were scratched by 
briers, torn, and soiled, She was telling 
Sheppard where to find a rag to bind his 
bleeding finger, and tying Charlie’s shoes, 
when the bell rang. She marshaled down 
the boys, wheeled her mother’s chair to the 
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table, assigned Mr Hunter his seat, and 
took her own as quietly as if she did n’t see 
that there was no cake on the table (“it 
must be gone, then”), and smell Margery’s 
fritters burning, and stand fully aware that 

was looking her over from head to foot. 
She set her pretty teeth defiantly together, 
and calmly poured out tea, 

She didn’t know by what means her 
father and Mr. Hunter got from the weath- 
er and the crops to the state of affairs at 
Washington, but, when she found them 
there, she ate her fritters with a sense of re- 
lief, and waited on Charlie without being 
distracted by her guest’s eyes. Supper was 
over, at last, and she was alone in her 
room, 

“TI should like to know,’’ said she, 
“whether I’m going to like or detest that 
man. I must do one or the other very 
soon.” 

My dear Elly, that is a dangerous confes- 
sion to make, but it has no hearer but your 
own innocent self, with whom it is quite 
safe. 
“Jf,” said Elly, “I did n’t feel as if he 
‘were taking the value of me, matrimonially, 
TI should not mind his fixing his great eyes 
on me so; but, as it is, I wish he’d find 
something else to look at!” 

She tossed back her hair, and sat down 
by the window, leaning out among the vines, 
and looking at the ‘lovely scene,” which 
‘was Mr Seari’s version of Mr, Hunter’s 
words an hour before. The dear old gen- 
tleman was quite unconscious that the pict- 
ure was himself and Ellice asleep, 

Ellice went back to the time when she 
and Bart had played “hop scotch,” and 
she realized for the first time that she must 
have been a terrible romp when she was 
eight years old. She remembered a quar- 
rel they had once, when he called her a 
“mean little thing!’ She believed she 
stole his marbles. The only time which she 
remembered of his allowing a privilege to 
her sex was when she flung his ball out of 
reach in a deep hole, because he would n’t 
play at grace-hoops instead, Then he de- 
clared that if she “‘wasn’t a girl” he’d 
give her “a condemned good licking.” 
There was no precocious sentimentality 
about Bart in those days. He was a regu- 
lar boy. 

“She was a little surprised by Bart’s ap- 
pearance asaman, There was nothing fin- 
ical about him, luxuriant as were his pos- 


oul a 


sessions. He was wealthy enough to have\ 
astonished the simple Harford people by a 
clittering phaeton and milk-white steeds ;” 
but here he had walked over the familiar 
road which he had traversed in his child- 
hood, merely leaving at the depot a port- 
manteau to be brought by the stage. Bart’s 
father had been Mr Searl’s agent, and Bart 
had once lived in that very house, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ellice, like a good little housekeeper, was 
always up some two hours before breakfast. 
On descending to the hall the next morning, 
she found Mr. Bart Hunter marliplying fish- 
hooks with Ben and Sieppard, 

* Say, sis,”’ broke out Ben, 1a a voice 
which quite obliterated Bart’s quiet “‘ good- 
morning,” “‘Mr. Hunter’s going fishing 
with us.” 

“ And,” said Shep, “ he knows all about 
the trout-streams around here, and has been 
down the river a hundred times, and’? — 

*In short, the boys have discovered a 
jewel, Miss Ellice,” said Bart, laughing. 

*“*I hope you will enjoy yourself,” she 
said, with a bend of her ead and her pretty 
smile, as she passed-cn to the dining-room, 
The next moment the bell rang. 

At the table the boys were overrunning 
with excitement ut the prospect of having 
Mr. Hunter for a cicerone among the ways 
of Harford and vicinity. 

**Why, he’s been down the river to the 
ocean, and caught tautogs,’’? said Shep. 
“And he knows the way to Indian Hill 
through the woods. And he says’? — 

“Don’t display all my accomplishments, 
Shep,” interrupted Bart; “leave me a few 
in reserve,” 

**Of course Bart knows all about the 
haunts of the neighborhood,” said Mr. 
Searl; ‘fhe used to live here when he was a 
boy. Does the old house look familiar, 
Bart?” 

Breakfast was over, the boys had gone to 
the barn for their fishing tackle, and Ellice 
stood feeding her vird at the window, while 
Mr. Seari still sat at the table, and Bart 
paced the floor, talking, when the latter 
said, — 

“ You know the legend of this old house, 
I suppose?” 

“No, imdeed!. Is there one?” said Mr. 
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“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Searl, ‘is there 


a legend to make the old dreary place any. 


drearier and more eyry? I’m sure I’ve 
listened to the wind at night blowing into 
those empty north rooms through the crev- 
ices, until I fancied all kinds of evil spirits 
about the house, 

* But the legend is hardly of an evil spir- 
it, Mrs. Searl,” said Bart, smiling. “I 
should say the worst quality the ghost has 
is that of vanity. Did you ever imagine a 
vain ghost, Miss Ellice?” 

* A feminine ghost, then,’’ replied Ellice, 
laughing. 

** Of course,’’ Bart replied gravely, ‘‘ It is 
understood that your sex monopolizes that 
foivle. of human natnre. Shali | tell you 
the legend of the house?” 

Mr. Searl said. Ellice turned 
ber back on the monster. 

“Some twenty years ago—in your fath- 
er’s day it must have been, Mr. Searl—a 
family named Halliburton lived here. They 
built the house, and it was intended as the 
wedding dowry of their only daughter, a 
proud, beautiful girl, I have heard my 
grandfather describe her. She was tall and 
slender, with magnificent golden hair which 
reached beiow her waist when it was un- 
bound, aud waved and shone in wonderful 
luxuriance. This Margarite Halliburton was 
very proud of her hair, She was a spoiled 
child, and her natural arrogance was ex- 
treine, 

** At sixteen she was sent to Paris, where 
she remained a year, and returned home an 
adept in French intrigues and fashions, 
While there, she had bewitched by her arts 
and beauty a young French nobleman, and 
he followed her to America. The small 
southwest room was her boudoir. There 
she used to receive him, and. there he used 
to implore her favor; but through sheer 
heartiessness and caprice she jilted him, and, 
according to the story, he returned to Paris 
heart-broken, and died. 

*He was the only son of a widowed 
mother, still young, and very handsome, 
and enormously wealthy. Her excitement 
on discovering the cause of her son’s death 
knew no bounds, She was wild for revenge, 
and finally gave out word among the many 
suitors fur her hand, that him who would 
carry out her plan of vengeance upon the 
beautiful coquette who had murdered her 
son, she would endow with her heart, hand, 
and fortune, 


“There was a well-known roue among 
her lovers, — a man debauched and blacken-, 
ed with crime, but still a courtier, and a fa- 
vorite among certain ladies of Paris, He 
accepted the office of avenger at the lady’s 
hands, and came to America, He soughtout 
Margarite Halliburton, and ingratiated him- 
self into her favor. 

‘*A man of experience must have under- 
stood how to manage such a girl as.she was, 
He aimed to win her love, and he succeeds. 
ed. Her abandon of passion placed her 
entirely within his power, and he wrote ta 
the mother of Margarite’s former lover that 
her vengeance was accomplished, and he 
would soon bring her the trophy, and claim 
the reward, 

** One day while Margarite was alone with 
her lover in her boudoir, the family were 
alarmed by a piercing shriek. They rush- 
ed to the room, and met in the hall her lov- 
er, escaping from the house with ashining, 
length of magnificent golden hair in his 
hand. Astonished and bewildered as they, 
were, he was allowed to pass them, while 
they entered the boudoir to find the wretched 
girl lying in a swoon upon the floor, her 
splendid hair cut close to her head. Itis 
not probable that they understood the token 
of disgrace, but the miserable girl under- 
stood it too well, and probably comprehen- 
ding the whole plot, she became insane, and 
finally died; while her lover returned to. 
Paris with his trophy, and married the dis- 
graceful woman whom he sought, 

**But during the several weeks which 
Margarite Hallivurton lived, she wandered 
back and forth from that boudoir to. her 
chamber adjoining, looking into the mir- 
ror and combing ber hair, never seeming 
to notice its diminished length, but re- 


peating her lover’s flattering of it. One. 


morning she was found dead in a chair 
before the pier-glass. And after her death 
and burial her fricuds declared that she. 
came back to the room, dressed as for 
the grave, and gazed into the mirrors of her. 
boudoir and chamber. There! did you ever. 
hear a prettier ghost story than that?” 

“A real French story,” said Mr. Searl, 


with a shrug of his shoulders; but Mrs, 


Searl groaned distressfully, and Ellice stood 
silent and pale by the window. 

Bart's dark, bright eyes flashed a glance 
of dismay from one to the other. 


“* Mrs, Searl, have I distressed you by my 


foolish relation of that nonsense?’ he 
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claimed. “‘ Miss Ellice, that laugh of yours 
would annihilate a whole household of 
ghosts and cobweb hobgoblins. Do let me 
hear it. You are surely not superstitious ?” 
stopping before her, and looking with grave, 
re-assuring inquiry into her dilated eyes. 

But Elly was very pale while she tried to 
laugh. 

“Of course I’m not frightened by fears 
of ghosts; but it’s such a horrible story,” 
ehe said nervously. 

** No more than I’ve heard before a hun- 
dred times,”’ said Mr. Sear). 

* But about one’s own house,”’ said Mrs. 
Searl. ‘‘Such a state of things to remem- 
ber having occurred right over one’s own 
head, when one lies awake at night and lis- 
tens to the wind shrieking and sobbing. 
I’m sure it’s dreadful!” 

**I sincerely regret having told it,” said 
Bart. “But please remember, Mrs. Searl, 
that it was as true before my narration as 
it is now, and you never yet saw any token 

. of Miss Margarite’s spirit.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Searl. Elly, get 
your hat, and go out into the sunshine, if 
you are nervous,” 

But Elly gave her old, light laugh, at last; 
and taking a basket from the sideboard, she 
commenced gathering the napkins from the 
table, while the gentlemen went out, and 
Mrs. Searl finally fell asleep upon the 
lounge. 

Bart and the boys had gone a fishing, and 
did not come home to dinner, and they did 
not return until night. In the long, sunny 
afternoon, while the house was heavily still, 
Ellice stole up to her room. It was the 
largest of the southwest chambers. Ad- 
joining it was the small one where the boys 
—Ben and Sheppard —slept. Charlie was 
only five years old, and his crib was in his 
sister's room, 

This small southwest chamber had been 
Margarite Halliburton’s boudoir, then. 
lice stood in the doorway, gazing, until ev- 
ery perceptible inch of the apartment was 
engraved upon her memory. The blinds 
were closed, and the room was dim and cool 
and quiet, only that a great brilliant dragon- 
bly, which had strayed inte the window, 
was making slow circuits of the room, and 
aumming monotonously. Her fanciful im- 
agination suggested that it might be a met- 
«worphosis of Margarite Halliburton’s spir- 
it, and she stepped back and closed the door 
with a nervous shudder. 


Evening came. The family gathered in 
the long, low parlor, and the astral lamp 
was lighted upon thetable. The boys were 
playing with their puzzles, and Bart was 
helping them or reading; and Ellice sat at 
her father’s feet with her crimson crochet- 
ing, for she was making a scarf to be finish- 
ed by little Charlie’s birthday. All was 
cheerful and pleasant, but for some reason 
Ellice’s thoughts kept wandering from the 
light, happy room to the still, dark cham- 
bers up-stairs, Bart, perhaps, noticed her 
gravity. He came and showed her in his 
book an exquisite steel engraving of the 
Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, lying on the 
cushions of her barge. She glanced at it. 

* Yes, she is beautiful,” she said. ‘* See, 
father.” 

Mr. Sear) bent forward. 

** Yes, that’s very handsome. Bart, who 
would not be Antony for a Cleopatra like 
that?’ 

** My Cleopatra will not come a-wooing,” 
said Bart, with a glance at Elly’s downcast 
lids. There was more than admiration in 
that glance. Elly did not see it; but she 
felt it, and shrank back, flushing proudly. 
So Bart went back to the table. 

It was soon bedtime. Ellice’s last thought 
as she lay down was that she slept in a 
haunted chamber, and she fell asleep to 
dream of Margarite Halliburton’s splendid 
hair. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the night Ellice was awakened by the 
calling and crying of the children. She 
heard the sound, and found herself sitting 
up in bed before she realized where she was. 
Then she slipped to the floor, and went in- 
to her brothers’ room. 

They were both wide awake and very 
much excited, — Ben crying; but Shep, 
twelve years old, would not indulge in the 
relief of tears, though he was choking with 
agitation, 

“Why, boys, what ails you?” asked El- 
lice. 

‘*There’s been a woman here in a white 
dress, looking in the glass,’’ said Shep. 

A deathly faintness of fear crept over El- 
lice. For a moment she could not speak. 
Then summoning an angry courage, she 
attempted to accuse the children of being 
nervous from Bart’s story; but she remem- 
bered that they had not heard it. Their 
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wild, excited looks terrified her almost intol- 
erably; but sitting down on the foot of the 
bed, and drawing her little bare feet up, 
half from chill and half in fear, she tried to 
reason the boys into the belief that they had 
been deceived, But they rebelled stoutly. 

You may talk all night, sis,”’ said Shep, 
“but Ben and I know what we have seen! 
How could we both imagine that we saw 
the same thing?” 

** You have been lying awake and fright- 
ened each other.” 

“No, we were both asleep,” said Ben. 
“T heard a noise by the dressing-bureau 
that woke me up, and just then Shep says, 
* What's that?’ and woke me uptoo. And 
there we saw this woman combing her hair 
before the glass.’’ 

* What kind of hair?’”’ 

* Long, wavy, golden hair, —as pretty as 
a picture, wasn’t it, Shep? and I won’t 
sleep here anv more, sis.”’ 

Poor little Ellice was at her wits’ ends, It 
was useless to try to persuade the boys that 
they had been deceived, and she could only 
induce them to stay in their beds by leaving 
a light in the room, and answering them 
from her room as long as they chose to 
speak to her. But, long after they were 
asleep, she lay, chilled and throbbing with 
subtle excitement, which kept her awake 
and wondering until nearly daylight. 

The next morning she made the boys 
promise that they would not tell their pa- 
rents, at least for the present. How much 
she thought of the night’s occurrence during 
the day one may imagine, but she was de- 
termined above all things not to let her 
mother be alarmed. That would institute 
the immediate overthrow of the household. 
So poor little Elly bore the secret, like a 
heavy burden, upon her shoulders all day. 
The boys, employed in outer sport, were less 
troubled, but Elly trembled lest a forget- 
fulness of theirs should involve an explana- 
tion before the social evening was through, 
She shrank from Bart’s piercing glance at 
her pale face, when she bade him good-night, 
fearful that he would draw her secret from 
her. 
At the boys’ request she left a light burn- 
ing in their room, and in epite of her anxi- 
ety she soon fell asleep, being weary. 

In the night she was awaked by some one 
atthe bedside. She started up to face Shep, 
trembling with excitement. 

“O sis! why didn’t you wake up? 


We've called and called to you! Ben was 
afraid to get up.” 

** What has happened, Shep?” 

“She has been here again, and I can’t 
stand it!’ and the poor boy, completely 
overcome by fear and excitement, broke in- 
to a fit of passionate crying. 

“ Hush! hush! oh, please, Shep, don’t 
let mother hear. Lie down here ard tell 
me about it.”’ 

“Why, I saw her just the same as I did 
last night,— standing before the glass, 
combing her hair. Ben wasn’t awake, but 
the moment I touched him he woke up and 
began tocry. Then the woman slipped in 
here, making no more noise than a shadow, 
and through the door I could see her look- 
ing in your glass. I called and called to you, 
as loud asI dared, but you didn’t answer 
me, and by and by, when she'd disappeared, 
I got up and came in here. I tell you, sis, the 
condarned old place is haunted!’ and the 
boy sat upright, feverish with excitement. 

Once more poor Ellice begged secrecy of 
the boys, and slept, that night, in their room, 
while they took her bed. It was a last 
desperate attempt to keep back the panic 
which she felt must soon ensue, for she 
could no longer reason away her credulence 
of the night visitor, Her father would be 
disturbed, her mother would go into hyster- 
ies, while the children would have their wits 
forever injured by Margery’s Irish version 
of the case. Two days of excitement had 
made her almost ill; and as she lay down, 
that night, she had a fit of crying from 
sheer weakness and distress. She had half 
a mind to rise, before she fell asleep, and 
make her father her confidant; but she felt 
that whatever haunted the chambers was no 
chimera of the boy’s fancy, and that the in- 
vestigations which must ensue would betray 
the secret to her mother, and terrify the 
children beyond their strength. Then would 
probably come the breaking up of the house- 
hold, and a removal — where? This was 
their only home. She must do all in her 
power to keep it, 

The boys lay awake, talking in whisperg, 
for a long time; but at last they fell asleep, 
and Ellice slept too. 

She was awakened in the night by the 
stealthy calling of the boys. She sat up in 
bed, putting back her hair, and looked 
wildly about. The room was quiet and or- 
derly: there was notbing to be seen. 

** Children, children, you are dreaming,” 
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she said. She slipped from the bed, and 
went in to the boys, “* What did you see?”’ 

“The very same,” said Shep, *‘I had n't 
been asleep at all, She came in here, with 
her curly, shining hair ajl hanging about 
her, and laid down on the lounge, Then she 
got up, after a minute, and sat down in that 
chair before the glass. She had a comb in 
her hand, I think. I tried to call you, but 
I was to choked and frightened that I 
could n’t get out a word, 1 was afraid she 
would come to bed. At last she went into 
the other room. I called you, then, I 
hoped you would wake up, and see her, but 
I had to call a dozen times before you an- 
swered,”’ 

Ellice sat down on the bedside, and burst 
into a fit of crying. Instantly the boys 
proffered offers of eterna) secrecy. 

* Don’t, sis! we'll do anything if you 
won’t cry.”’ 

** Let’s tell father. He won’t tell mother,”’ 
said Ben, 

“ Let’s tell Mr. Hunter!’’ said Shep. 


Ellice looked up. She had never thought 
of that. 

** Tomorrow, boys, I will. Lie down, 
and go to sleepagain. Nothing can hurt us, 
Tomorrow teli Mr, Hunter.”’ 

The thought was the greatest relief, 
With Bart Hunter as her ally, she was a 
host against the intruder, He would pene- 
trate the mystery, somehow, she was sure; 
and, taking heart that all would yet be well, 
she fell asleep, and slept late into the next 
morning. 

Tiree such days and nights, had their ef- 
fect on poor Elly. The pink paled on ber 
cheek, her laugh died away faintly, and 
the contraction of her smooth forehead was 
new and strange. She started at every 
sound, and was silont and abstracted, Only 
Bart could see that she put on an assumed 
gayety before her parents. In the after- 
noon he came and sat.down beside her, as 
she sat by the window, looking absently at 
the fields of corn waving their purplish 
pluines, 

, * Are you ill, Miss Elly?” 

“Thank you, no. But, Mr. Hunter, I 
Want to see you alone for a moment,’’ she 
said, in a low voice, ‘*Come out upon the 
piazza, please.” 

With a glance at her father, half asleep 
ever his newspaper, she stepped through 
the window upon the piazza, and with her 
hand on Bart's, arm, she paced back and 
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forth before the window, telling her story 
in a low, eager, suppressed tone, She re- 
lated the painful experience of the last three 
nights, — her parched lips, pale cheeks, and 
auxious eyes telling most eloquently how 
she had suffered. Bart Hunter wanted to 
catch her up in his arms and kiss her for a 
little heroine, but he only said, — 

“You have been very brave, Miss Elly. 
Now what can I do for you?” 

“Keep my secret, and investigate this 
matte’, 1 would n’t have my mother know 
it for the world! Mr. Hunter, will you 
help me? I will do anything in the world 
for you if you will help me now.” 

** Elly,” 

Well?”’ 

** You said ‘anything’” 

“ Well, I mean it!’ she answered, desper- 
ately. Of course she knew that she was 
talking to a gentleman. She met Bart’s 
eyes, and demurred, however, 

** Will you marry me?”’ 

It takes precious little time to find out a 
great deal sometimes, Before Elly replied, 
she felt that she loved Bart Hunter dearly: 
she al-o remembered the words which stig- 
matized him to her so fatally. But she an- 
swered in a moment, throwing back her 
proud lit le head. 

thought you were generous’? — she 
began. 

“] hope thatI am. I do not wish to buy 
your love, Elly, but I love you.” 

“Well,” she said nervously, trying to 
keep back a burning blush, ** we will leave 
out the conditions, if you please, Will you 
help me?” 

Certainly.” 

How?” 

** Tonight let me sleep in the boys’ room; 
and let them have my chamber across the 
hail.” 

* Very well. And if you see the —the” — 

“Pretty ghost? She shall leave me some 
token to show that we have met.”” 

Ellice looked at him gravely, 

“Do you think this is child’s play, Mr. 
Hunter?” 

He shook his head. 

“No; I think you have reason to be dis- 
turbed,” 

** You do not appear to be,” 

Appearances deceive, sometimes.” 

The strong, frank face; the deep, assuring 
voice, — Ellie felt her weight of care slowly 
diftizg from her heart. and life, and some- 
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thing sweeter than gratitude for the helper 
stirring within her. She turned away hasti- 
ly, exalted but half frightened, and went iu 


and sat down at her father’s feet, 


CHAPTER IV. 


She went to her room, that night, and, 
standing before the mirror, commenced 
threading out her hair and looking thought- 
fully at her face. Graver, sweeter, and 
deeper were the eyes, slower but infinitely 
more tender was the sm'le, 

**I do love him, —I do,” she was saying 
dreamily. Suddenly there came a knock on 
the door of the boys’ room, 

**Come!”’ she said, before she remember- 
ed that Shep was not the occupant, but Mr, 
Hunter. He opened the door, and gave oue 
glance at her. 

* Please lock this door on your side,’’ he 
said. ‘* But first lock the door which leads 
into the hall, and put the key under your 
pillow.” 

“* Good-night.”” 

“*Good-night.”’ 

After he had closed the door, Bart stood 
amoment, with his hand to his forehead, 
his eyes bent on the carpet. 

“By Jupiter!” he said suddenly, “I be- 
lieve I have the clew!” 

He walked the floor for afew moments, 
then broke into a low laugh, and, turning 
down the flame of the lamp, he laid duwn 
upon the bed, dressed, 

Ellice awoke from an unbroken, refresh- 
ing sleep, the next morning. She lay, re- 
membering the occurrences of the night, for 
amoment, then sprang up, dressed eagerly, 
and went down-stairs. In the hall she met 
Bart, long since down, 

Hunter, did you — she commenced. 

“Yes,” he replied, with equal intelligibil- 
ity. **I will tell you the whole story at the 
breakfast-table.”’ 

“But, Mr. Hunter,” — 

‘*You gave the matter into my hands, 
Let me managge it as I will.” 

“But my mother?” 

“ The denouement will have the healthiest 
effect in the world.”’ 

“Then you have discovered the secret ?”’ 

“T.have unraveled the whole mystery, as 


Iknew I should before I went to bed last 
night,” 
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Ellice slowly on to the breakfast- 
room, trembling, yet trusting. The boys 
were aiready in the dining-room, and the 
family sat down at the table, 

When Bart commenced to tell the. frst 
part of the story, the boys looked from him 
to Ellice. and from Ellice to their mother, 
in consternation, But no one interrupted 
him, Finally he commenced the narration 
of his own experience; — 


“TI Jay awake for an your, — heard the 


clocks strike eleven and twelve. Then, 

hearing a slight noise, I became more wide 
awake thanever. I listened to every sound, 
and soon heard a light footstep, I could 
plainly hear it walking back and forth, not 
far distant, Finally I heard a clics, and 
the door of Ellice’s chamber opened!” 

“She always went through the two 
rooms!’’ broke in Shep breathlessly. 

“TI raised myself quietly on my elbow, 
There stood the slender figure in white 
which I bave heard described. It advanced 
to the mirror, and commenced combing the 
mass of wavy, golden hair which hung over 
its shoulders, Beautiful hair! I have a 
lock of it.”’ 

A cry of astonishment arose, 

* Be patient, Iam nearly through. The 
figure combed its hair for a while, winding 
some of the tresses into curls, Suddenly 
laying down the comb, it turned, and, com- 
ing toward the bed, sat down at the bed- 
side, and leaning its head upon its hand, 
sat there quietly for nearly half an hour, 
I saw the face quite plainly, there being a 
light in the room,”’ 

“* How did it look?’ asked Ellice. 

**A very sweet face. Hardly such a one 
as I should imagine the heartless Margaret 
Halliburton would wear, No wildness. or 
pain in it, —perfectly quiet and calm. The 
beautiful head gradually sank upon the bed, 
the arm extended under it, and for half an 
hour longer I lay and watched it,” 

It would be hardly possible to find as be- 
wildered and astonished a set of faces as 
surrounded the narrator at this period. He 
went on quietly: — 

** Observing on the hand of the extended 
arm a goid finger-ring, I slowly and gently 
slipped it off, Then taking from my pock- 
eta penknife, I severed one of the beauti- 
ful golden curls, I acknuwledge that there 
was no necessity for doing this last, but I 
felt a great desire to possess a lock of the 
wonderful hair. See,’’ producing a fair, 
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shining curl; “‘is n’t the hair of Margarite 
Halliburton equal to all rumors of it?” 

“But you are hoaxing us!’' exclaimed 
Mr. Searl, glancing at the curl which the 
others were eagerly examining. 

“Upon my honor the hair came from the 
head of the figure which visited me last 
night.” 

“Well. what became of it?’”’ cried Ben. 

* Finally, it rose suCdenly, glided silent- 
ly across the carpet, and disappeared in EI- 
lice’s room. Scruples of delicacy prevented 
my following it any farther.” 

* Zounds!” exclaimed Mr. Searl. Mrs. 
Searl began to show signs of hysterics. El- 
lice looked distressed; and the boys stoutly 
declared themselves disappointed. 

** We thought you would find out what it 
meant!” cried Shep. ‘‘ Sis would n’t have 
minded your coming into her room if you 
had followed it, and found out where it went 
to.”’ 

Possibly not— since she came into my 
room.” 

“Who?” 

** Ellice.” 

Mr. Sear] looked at Bart; Mrs. Sear] look- 
ed at her daughter; Ellice flushed indig- 
nantly; the boys were breathless in the 
pause, 

Bart took the curl of hair, and laid it 
against Ellice’s loose, golden curls. It was 
of the very hue and texture. He produced 
the ring. It was a little ring of opal which 
she had worn upon her hand since child- 
hood, 

* But what does it mean?” exclaimed 
Shep. 

** Simply, that your sister is a somnambu- 
list, my boy.” 

Ben had to have the word explained to 
him. 
“And was it sis who went wandering 
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about the rooms in her sleep, scaring us 
most to death?” he asked. 

Bart nodded. 

“* And the ghostly white dress was noth- 
ing but her — night-dress?”? murmured Mrs, 
Searl. 

Bart nodded again. Looking up, he met 
Ellice’s eyes. Her face crimsoned, and then 
paled with shame. She rose to her feet, 
ready to havea violent cry all alone by her- 
self, but her father’caugut her in his arms, 

“Elly, Elly! this is pretty work,” he 
said. 

But Ellice escaped from all the eyes upon 
her, and fled from the room. 

Then the matter had to be talked over. 
It was two hours before Bart was at liberty 
to follow his own inclinations. His own 
inclinations led him to the oriel window in 
the upper hall, which he had somehow 
found was Ellice’s retreat. 

She looked up at him almost angrily as 
he made his appearance. 

“Elly,” he said reproachfully. Her lip 


quivered. 


‘Promise not to laugh at me, then,” she 
said. 

**T never will.” 

He knelt down and took the little, droop- 
ing head upon his shoulder. 

‘** Will you wear the little opal ring asa 
token of my love?’”’ he asked. ‘ Or shall I 
get you another?” 

She put out her hand, and he put on the 
ring which he had taken from thence the 
night before. 

** You love me?” 

Yes.” 

** And you will marry me, Elly ?”’ 

Yes.” 

And so Bart Hunter found his wife; and 
so was laid the ghost of the haunted cham- 
ber. 
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‘FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY,. 


How pure are the crystal drops that flow 

From the bright cascade to the vale below, 
Where the velvet sward ’neath the diamond rain 
Glows brighter far than the arid plain, 

And each flower that springs in its lovely cup 

A liquid jewel beareth up. 


Like this, I have thought, is friendship true, — 
Pure as the gems of the morning dew, 
Clothing in beauty the loneliest spot, 

And bringing delight to the dreariest lot; 

Like the silver rain of the shining fall, 
Shedding beauty and brightness over all. 


Laconia, N. H., May, 1879. 


CINDERELLA IN A STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The new minister was expected to tea; 
and Mrs. Averill, hospitable soul, was anx- 
ious to give him strawberries and cream, 
Indeed, what was fit to set before a minister 
as an accompaniment to hot biscuit and 
sponge cake but strawberries and cream, es- 
pecially in June weather? But strawberries 
were not ripe in the garden. Deacon Wil- 
lard, who usually had them for sale, was 
having bad luck with his vines, though they 
were all of prize varieties, and raised only 
sufficient berries for his own table. 

“If we could only find some wild ones,” 
she remarked to hér daughter Hitty, ‘ They 
used to be dreadful thick down in old Squire 
Linccln’s back field. I wonder if you could 
n’t find some there, now.” 

“*T suppose that there are strawberries 
there,’”’ replied Hitty, *‘ but no one is al- 
lowed to gointo the fieldnow. The grass is 
quite spoiled every year by strawberry pick- 
ers, the overseer says.”’ . 

“QOdear! I wish pa had n’t invited the 
minister till the berries were ripe in the 
garden. He’)l think we a’n’t anybody if 


we don’t give him anytbing but preserves, 
Mis’ Parkes had both wild and cultivated 
when he was at her house, beside honey 
and scme West-Ingy preserves that Tom 
brought home, But then he’s been and in- 
vited him for tomorrow, ’n’ he’s got tocome, 
though I’d almost be willing to have a spell 
of rheumatism if that could be an excuse to 
put off his coming.” 

Hitty, greatly to her mother’s wrath and 
amazement, made light of the subject, and 
laughed merrily. ‘ But, mother, if you feel 
so badly about it,’’ she said at length, ‘I 
will go over to the squire’s back field this 
afternoon, and if Iam not discovered will 
promise you enough berries for tea. The 
grass will be on my conscience, but I will be 
as careful of it as 1 can.” 

**Oh, you would n’t trample it down as 
the boys do,”’ said her mother, brightening 
wonderfully, put on your hat and go 
right off, for I sha’ n’t have a moment’s 
peace till I am sure of the berries,”’ 

Hitty accordingly set off as soon as possi- 
ble. But she first made a tour to the attic 
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in search of an old cape bonnet which she 
used to wear in her little-g:rlhood, thinking 


it might be something of a disguise, as it 
was shaped like a flour scoop coming very 


far over the face; and she did not care to be 


recognized if the overseer of the Lincoln 
lands should happen to be on the watch for 
strawberry-pickers, 

It was the last day of June, and the 
world was a paradise of leaves and blos- 
soms, brook and bird songs. It was a long 
time since Hitty had been strawberrying 
before, and she felt like a little girl again as 
she went on her way across the fields, over 
stiles, through little bits of purple wood- 
land, and by the side of little bubbling 
brooks. Her light feet clipped off the heads 
of the daisies. making a pleasant, well-re- 
membered music. She found a bird’s nest 
cozily hidden away in the ground, in the 
midst of a tuft of buttercups, and now and 
then some rare little blossom lifting its 
blushing face like the sweetest surprise. 

Since Tom Lincoln went away Hitty had 


not cared to explore these old haunts, . 


There had only been a boy and girl love be- 
tween them, since she was scarcely more 
than fourteen and he hardly nineteen when 
they separa‘ed; but it was impossible for 
her to forget him. He had been in her 
mind all this five long years, wo of these 
years she had spent ata city boarding-school, 
and, oh! how she studied, what an effort she 
made to do wonderful things in music, and 
to improve herself in every way, that she 
might feel herself to be more nearly Tom’s 
equal, and surprise him with her many 
giaces and accomplishmnets when he should 
come home once more. He was in a Ger- 
man university then, and was, as al) his 
townfolk believed, a remarkable young man. 
Indeed, they felt quite proud that he had 
condescended to be born among them; es- 
pecially after an uncle in England died, leav- 
ing him an estate which amounted to one 
hundred thousand dollars. This, in addi- 
tion to his father’s wealth, seemed a really 
fabulous amount to Grassland people. It 
‘was very foolish in her to think of him at 
all. Kitty realized this perfectiy, and still, 
‘when the village lawyer proposed to her, 
the niere memury of the old days when they 
went gypsying together caused her to say 
no so decidediy that he never dared to ask 
her again. Jt was in vain that her mother 
fremonstrated, and her father reasoned with 
her on the subject. He was the great man 
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of the place now the Lincolns were absent, 
She could not marry him, though she re- 
spected him highly and knew hitn to be as 
good @ man as any in existence. as well asa 
handsome, agreeable, and prosperous one, 

* Any other girl in town would be delight- 
ed to marry him,”’ her mother would say 
over and over again.every duy. *‘* And if 
you ’re a clingin’ to any that nonveasical 
talk of Tom Lincoln’s when he was only a 
boy and you was in short dresses, you may 
as well forgit it first as last. Mark Grant 
(the overseer) told pa only the other night 
that he was a cuttin’ an awful dash in Lon- 
don now, never spoke of comin’ home, and 
did n’t have no interest in the old place at 
all. ’T a’ n’t likely that a man like him 
would ever think of marrying a little coun- 
try girl like you.” 

“T have no thought of marrying Tom 
Lincoln, mother,” Kitty would say meekly, 
And indeed Kitty had no such thought, but 
she could not care for any one else for all 
that. And when she found herself in the 
old paths where they used to go berrying 
together, a sense of sadness and regret 
came over her which the merry weather 
had not power to dispel. . 

The Lincoln back ‘field was a long dis- 
tance from the Lincoln mansion, and from 
any habitation whatever; and Kitty, reach- 
ing the stile which led into the forbidden 
grounds, stood for a moment gazing about 
her with apprehension. Then a huge dog, 
who had been lying in the grass, arose and 
rushed toward her, barking savagely. 

* Tiger,” said Hitty coaxingly, and his 
fury was immediately changed into delight, 
and he fawned upon her, wagging his tail 
joyously. It was a dog whick had formerly 
belonged to her uncle, and he recognized 
her at. once,.as she had always petted him 
greatly. He was areliable watch dog, how- 
ever, and no strangers would have been al- 
lowed near the field while he kept watch 
there. Indeed, not one of the village boys 
would have dared to venture within twenty 
yards of the field while he was avout. 

Hitty crossed the stile, and, after a little 
search in the sunniest spots, succeeded in 
finding a perfect nest of great red, ripe ber- 
ties hidden in the bush grass. 

‘“*Now mother’s heart will be quite at 
rest,”’ she thought; and, seating herself 
with due consideration for Tom Lineoln’s 
grass, hung her basket on a twig and picked 
with great diligence. wan 
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It was nearly noon; butterflies floated 
about in the purple heat. The daisies be- 
gan to droop in the sunshine. The blue- 
eyed grasses closed their veined lids, Hitty 
had nearly filled her basket, while Tiger, 
seated as closely by her side as possible, 
signified his pleasure in her companionship 
by an occasional wag of the tail or a friend- 
ly pat with his huge paw, though he was 
still faithful to his watch, and kept a good 
lookout for intruders, 

Suddenly he sprang forward, barking joy- 
ously, There was a great deal of expres- 
sion in Tiger’s bark, and Hitty understood 
it. The overseer must be coming, she 
thougiit, and, hurriedly rising, she looked 
around her. But there was no one in sight. 
Still there was a sound of carriage wheels 
on the distant highway, and she concluded 
that this sound must have caused his ex- 
citement, 

So Hitty very quietly commenced her 
task again, but had scarcely dropped a hand- 
ful of the juicy fruit into her basket, when 
she heard voices most alarmingly near; and 
without stopping to glance backward, she 
pulled her bounet over her face and made a 
hasty retreat. 

“Here, you!’ called a harsh voice, 
“Don’t you know that you a’n’t lowed in 
this ’ere field? Tige, what are you about? 
Gettin’ lazy, or what? It must be some- 
body ’t be knows pretty well,’’ he began 
again after a little pause, or he’d’a’ scatter- 
ed her quick as lightnin’, You look out! if 
I ever catch you here again, 1’|] take the law 
of you.”’ 

“Oh, never mind,” said another voice, a 
voice which was unmistakably that of a gen- 
tleman. ‘1 would rather the grass should 
be spoiled than to treat’'a woman in this 
way. And she has certainly been consider- 
ate. She has scarcely left a trace of herself in 
the tallest grass. She seems to have filled 
her basket, or I wouid call ler back.” 

Hitty’s heart sank within her for fear of 
recognition; and in hgr haste to leave the 
field, she rushed into a treacherous bog 
which bordered the inclosure on one side, 
and at almost the first step lost her shoe, —a 
dainty, low-cut, ribbon-tied affair, quite un- 
like that of tbe ordinary berry-picker in 
Grassland. Hitty had the tiniest as well 
as the prettiest foot in the county, and she 
was extremely fustidious as to her shoes, 
and never on any occasion did she conde- 
cend to disfigure this pretty foot with the 


thick boots from the village store which 
were worn by the other young ladies of 
Grassland. 

“* Who is this young woman?” inquired 
the young gentleman who accompanied the 
overseer, Mark Grant, and looked about 
the field with an air of proprietorship. 
“She knows how to run certainly.” 

* Don’t know, she had her bunnet pulled 
over her face so; but if Hitty Averill 
were n’t too stuck-up to go a berryin’, I 
should say ’twas her. She’s jest so tall 
and slim. I never see her wear a pink bun- 
net, though.” 

**Hitty Averill? Ah,” said the young 
man, “But she isn’t Hitty Averill now, 
she is Mrs. Harris, isn’t she? She used to 
be my little sweetheart. It seems only yes- 
terday that we used to come berrying togeth- 
er in this very spot.” 

“No, she a’n’t married. Lawyer Harris 
he courted ’n’ courted her; but she would n’t 
say yes, though they say he asked her as 
much as four times, Mis’ Averill, she was 
dretfully in his favor, too, ’n’ used to take 
on ’n’ then scold about it. Her sister Mis’ 
Page told me ’t she prayed that the match 
might come about at last all the time, ’n’ I 
thought ef the old woman had got to pray- 
in’ about it, ’t would surely amount to sun- 
thin’, But Hitty’s awful head-strong, they 
say; and nothin’ would have any effect on 
her, Lawyer Harris isn’t waitin’ on any one 
yit, though, and p’r’aps he has ‘some hopes 
still. They are beginnin’ to think now, that 
the old woman, her mother, is a managin’ 
to bring the new minister round to Har- 
ris’s way 0’ thinkin’, as far as Hitty is con- 
cerned, but I don’t know how ’t will go. 
I have heard it hinted, Mr. Tom, that Hitty 
remembers old times too well to think of 
marryin’. Of course she hez too much 
sense to think she could get the one that 
liked her then, now, though. Times has 
changed.”’ 

Tom Lincoln flushed to the tips of his 
ears; but he remained silent. To tell the 
truth, he had been thinking a good deal of 
Hitty Averiil of late, — the little girl from 
whom he had parted almost in tears so few 
years ago, ‘There were tears in her eyes, he 
remembered, such brave brown eyes as they 
were, and he had presented her with a gold 
locket with his picture in it, and she had 
given him a plain gold ring she pulled from 
her tiny finger. 1t was somewhere among 
his trinkets now, he did not know exactly 
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where. He remembered that he had prom- 
ised xo write to her, which promise he had 
kept for a short time, ard that he never, 
never should forget her, never should care 
for any one else in the world. 

Well, he had never really cared for any 
one else; though he had been through sever- 
al rather serious flirtations, and had been 
greatly sought after by fa-hionable young 
ladies and their prudent mammas wherever 
he had been. But he had half forgotien 
Hitty, until he heard that she was going to 
be married to Mr, Harris, Then a great 
pang of jealousy seized him, and he thought 
for the while with deep regret of the bright, 
fresh little face which had so much of 
truth and innocence in its expression, 
and the gay, graceful ways of his little 
sweetheart of long ago. He had little 
faith in the women of fashion around him; 
but, as he remembered her, she seemed true 
to the heart’s core, and he doubted if the 
world would ever have the power to spoil 
her. 
“But she promised to wait until I came 
home, and she hasn’t kept her word,’’ he 
thought bitterly. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him, for 
the first time, that it was ail his fault: he 
had ceased to write to her long ago, and she 
had, in reality, faded from his mind. Then, 
supposing her to be the wife of Will Harris, 
a boy who had snubbed him at the acade- 
my because he happened to be a little older 
and in greater favor with the teachers, he 
almost forgot her again. Indeed he had ex- 
pected to leave Grassland, without seeing 
her, the next day. He had returned to his 
old home quite unexpectedly, and was going 
to take his departure immediately because 
of some business affair which claimed his 
attention in town, Perhaps he should re- 
turn some day to see his old friends, perhaps 
not. 

Absorbed in old recollections, Tom walk- 
ed along with his eyes bent on the ground, 
when he suddenly stopped, and, bending 
down, pulled something from the thick, 
black mud beside the path. It was Hitty’s 
shoe. Carefully wiping it on the grass, he 
held it up admiringly. 

**’T was Hitty, I knowed it was, almost,’’ 
said Mark Grant, “‘ though she don’t conde- 
cend to go a berryin’ generally. There 


a’n'tno such fo0t as that on any woman 
but her within miles o’ this town. The 
eity boarders ’t staid at the farm last season 


used to call her Cinderella after they gota 
glimpse of her foot in the street, I reckon 
sbe kinder fond er showin’ it.’’ 

‘IT should not wonder at all,’”’ said Tom, 
feeling a kind of exultation as he piaced the 
precious thing in his pocket. ‘*I shall call 
tomorrow, and restore the lost article to my 
old playmate,”’ he added coolly, remember- 
ing the sharpness cf Grassland eyes, and the 
power of Grassland gossip. 

“Oh, I thought you was a goin’ to leave 
in the morning,’’ said Mark, whose look of 
unsuspecting innocence was very evidently 
feigned. 

*I concluded to wait until we could de- 
cide about the Grafton lots,’’ said Tom 
gravely; and calling the unfaithful Tiger, 
the two men left the field, and took the 
shortest cut home. 

In the mean time, Hitty, quite out of 
breath, and with scarlet cheeks, had reach- 
ed her mother's kitchen, where the anxious 
dame was waiting for her. 

** Well, now, a’n’t it splendid?’’ said she, 
**I ha’n’t seen no such berries since they 
used to grow on the burnt land out by pa’s 
wood lot, when I was first married. Thick, 
wa'’n't they? But you do look dreadful 
warm and tired, child. You'd better lay 
down a spell before dinner. I was afraid 
you ’d meet with something. Pa scart me 
almost to pieces, when he came in a tellin’ 
me that Mark Grant had put an awful sav- 
age, great dog to watch in the field.” 

** And so he has,’’ said Hitty. ‘* But the 
savage dog is Uncle Sam’s old Tiger. Of 
course he would n’t molest me.” 

“So lucky! I know Mis’ Parker’s berries 
was n’t anything compared to these, ’n’ | 
shall have such a good supper,”’ said her 
mother exultingly. 

Hitty, for reasons of her own, chose to 
keep the appearance of Mark Grant and 
Tom Lincoin in the field to herself, as well 
as the loss of her shoe, And managing to 
walk so that her mother should not notice 
the condition of her feet, she hurried up- 
stairs to her own room, where she remained 
resting and thinking for a long time. 

Atdinner-time her father came in pant- 
ing with a most astonishing piece of news. 

** Tom Lincoln is at home,’’ said he, with 
the air of casting a thunderbolt. 

**Sakes alive!’ exclaimed Mrs. Averill, 
“I thought he was too fine for Grassland, 
and wasn’t never coming, I wonder. if 
he ’ll call on Hitty, He and she used to be 
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dreadful intimate before he went away. 
When did he come?” 

* Two days ago,”’ he said, “but he has 
been very busy ever since, and has n’t been 
out at all, He told me he was going to call 
over tomorrow, and I said we ’d be happy to 
seé him to tea, 1 knew you was expectin’ 
the minister, and ’t would n’t put you out 
any.” 

father,’’ said Titty, coloring with 
vexation, ** How could you do that? But 
then I know he won't come.” 

*Won’t come? Why not? He seemed 
dreadful pleased abont it, I’m sure, and 
said be should be here without fail.” 

** Mercy?’ exclaimed her mother. “ Well, 
I guess what ’s good enough for the minis- 
ter is good enough forhim. But who wants 
him here with his foreign, stuck-up ways! 
Iheard that he kept a valy, some kind of a 
male waitin’-maid, to take care of him in 
London.”’ 

“A valet, mother,”’ said poor Hitty, in 
distress. ‘*I cannot imagine why father 
has such a mania for asking people to tea,” 

** Weil, it can’t be helped; and, after all, 
Iam glad he did invite him. Mis’ Parker 
would give her head to get him over to her 
house to tea,” 

Tomcrrow afternoon came, and found 
Mrs. Averill in her best cap, her custards 
and everything to her mind, waiting for 
company. Only one thing troubled her, 
and that was Liitty’s obsiinacy in refusing 
todress up. Usually, she liked to wear a 
white dress with pink ribbons, even on com- 
mon occasions; but now she insisted on 
wearing a pink print with only a little white 
ruffle at the throat, and would not adorn 
her dark hair with a single clematis spray, 
though, when there was no company, it was 
always graced by them. 

Hitty looked as stately as a duchess, how- 
ever. No prouder little head was ever set 
upon the shoulders of a queen, And the 
pink print was worn with as much air as if 
it had been velvet. The clock struck five, 
and the minister was expected every mo- 
ment; for, though a stranger, he was aware 
of the Grassland fashion of having early 
teas, 

“There he is,’’ exclaimed Mrs, Averill, 
as the gate latch clicked, and a quick step 
sounded on the gravel walk. ‘I knew that 
Mr. Higgins would have the sense to come 
early.’? 

But Hitty knew that the step was not 

10 


that of Mr. Higgins, and opened the door 
with some trepidation. 

A tall, handsome young man, with smib 
ing eyes, grasped both her hands with the 
utmost cordiality; though, in spite of his 
foreign breeding, he seemed somewhat con- 
fused and awkward. 

Hitty greeted him with her usual stately 
simplicity; and Mrs, Averill met him with 
her usual overflow of hospitality. 

“I came early, Mrs. Averill, because 1 
remembered your pleasant early teas of long 
ago, and hoped that you had not changed 
your hour,” he said, smiling. 

*“*No, indeed: I nave n’t changed the 
hour. I will have my supper at five when 
we ’re alone, and only manage to wait till 
six for company.” 

The pleased dame was rapidly changing 
her mind concerning Tom Lincoln, 

*I was afraid you’d be too genteel to 
come till dark,’ she continued, ‘*and here 
you are before the minister himseif.’’ 

Hitty colored, and jooked uneasily out of 
the window. 

Tom's eyes were fixed upon her with un- 
disguised admiration. But her manner 
chilled him, and he sat almost in silence 
when Mrs. Averill left the room to preside 
over her household affairs, 

His unaffected good nature and evident 
pleasure in seeing her again soon won her 
over, however, and they were presently 
quite merrily chatting over old times. 

** Hitty,”’ he said at lengih, **the minister 
is coming. I perceive a clerical fizure slow- 
ly descending the hill. Let us take a little 
turn in the garden, where we used to pelt 
each other with burdock-balls in the days of 
‘auld lang syne.’ ”’ 

Hitty assented to this proposition; and 
the pair were soon cozily seated in the old 
arbor, deep in conversation. 

*“*I have always loved you, Hitty,’’ he 
was saying, “‘ though I was hardiy aware of 
the fact until yesterday. I supposed you 
married, you know; and ever since I heard 
you were going to marry Will Harris I have 
made an effort not to think of you. IL was 
going away tomorrow, without seeing you, 
because [| did not think it would be good for 
me to see you under such circumstances, 
But a happy chance took me into a certain 
strawberry-field yesterday, from which Cin- 
derella in a pink bonnet was just hastening; 
and it was not until then that I learned she 
was free, I only caught a giimpse of her 
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retreating figure; but I picked up her slip- 
per, and, placing it in my pocket, vowed 
that I would marty the princess it would 
fit. There can be only one such foot in the 
world. Llere it is, Hitty; but I wil) not 
give it to you unless you will take me with 
it.”’ 

Hitty blushed and hesitated. 

Just then her mother’s voice called, — 

“Hitty! Hity! Why, Hitty! where are 


you?” 


Hitty took the slipper from his hand, and 
arm in arm they walked slowly toward the 
house, 

** Sakes alive!’ exclaimed Mrs. Averill, — 
“right before the minister,’’ as she related 
afterward, — when she presentiy saw them 
coming. 

And at the tea-table, as she remarked, she 
sweetened Tom’s tea *‘ more than the min- 
ister’s, and helped him first to strawberrivs 
and cream.” 


NARCISSUS. 
BY GEORGE A. THOMAS. 


Somewhere we read upon the Grecian page — 
Or (let me see) perhaps it is the Latin — 
Of that fair youth of Vanity’s fuil age, 
Winose handsome cheeks glowed like the crimson satin; 
Whose eves were only two deep mimic seas 
Of ether biue walled in by silken lashes; 
And lips like edge of bursted peach one sees, 
Through which the faultless pearls gave frequent flashes, 


Alas! one day he caught a passing look 
Of his fair self as wandering he stood stooping 
Over the brink of a tinkling meadow brook, — 
His own fair face with blooming flowers grouping. 
A single glance; but all entranced he stood, 
On that fair vision then in pleasure dwelling, 
Till all his inmost soul ecstatic glowed, 
And his weak heart with dear self-love was swelling, 


In vain with might he strove to turn away, 
The eager passion but the stronger growing, 
Or reddening morn or night or lingering day 
Still amorous at his face his glances throwing, 
Till the mighty one of high Olympus’ band, 
While tender pity in his heart held power, 
Spoke potent words of passing sweet command, 
And changed the entranced youth into a flower. 


So does it now, and ever will apace, 

Through ali the years the favoring gods are sending: 
Narcissus gazes on its blooming face ~ 

While o’er the purling brook its head ’t is bending, 
And even we, while gazing on life’s past, 

In time’s deep stream, that evermore is flowing, 
Sce wrinkles fade from the reflection cast, 

Until in youth with rich young blood ’t is glowing. 


New York, May, 1879, 
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The grand party was over at last. Noth- 
ing else had been talked about in our little 
domicile for the past week, 

With a sigh of relief, I pulled off my 
gloves, that had been worn a dozen times, 
and cleaned with bread-crumbs almost as 
often, I was weary and depressed; too 
‘much so to find relief in a *‘ good ery.”’ 

Aunt Priscilla responded to my faint 
“good-night’”’ in a perplexed way. I inter- 
preted her thoughts thus: — 

What does the girl mean? I’ve done 
all I can, yet she does not seem to be grate- 
ful.”’ 

Once in my room, I drew the bolt, and 
threw on the bureau my gloves and fan, the 
latter a dilapidated mass of ivory and gilt 
paper, a cheap affair at the best. I took the 
poor faded rose from my hair with a feeling 
akin to pity for it and myself. We both 
might have spent a happy evening at home 
if it had not been for that odious party, — 
it blooming on its parent stem, perfuming 
our little parlor; and I busy with my books 
and sewing. Poor Aunt Priscilla too! how 
the good soul must have dozed and nodded, 
waiting untii two o’clock for me. Alto- 
gether, it had been a miserable evening for 
all of us, — my poor white rose, old aunty, 
and my wretched self, 

I took off my flimsy silk. The wan, 
white face that met my gaze as I passed the 
looking-glass almost startled me, it looked 
80 like a ghost. I rubbed my chilled arms 
and neck into a better state of feeling; then, 
wrapping my blanket shaw] around me, I 
sat down in my rocking-chair by the win- 
dow. It was a warm shawl, and one of the 
few articles of comfort belonging to my 
wardrobe, Too much of it was selected by 
aunt because it was cheap and showy. 

Not forgetting economy even in my de- 
spondency, I drew the Jamp to me, and ex- 
tinguished its faint flame with a vigorous 
sigh. The brilliant moonlight flooded the 
room. I leaned back, and fell into a revery. 


I recurred to the happy days of school- 
girl life. [ thought of the father I never 
knew, and of the gentle mother who with 
her dying breath recommended me to the 


kind care of Aunt Priscilla, The care had- 
been given with a full, free heart; but I am 
afraid [ was not always grateful. She was 
peculiar, and we did not always harmonize. 
I think I should have been tolerably amia- 
ble if “‘my lines had been cast in pleasant 
places,”’ 

I was naturally indolent and luxury-lov- 
ing; and the life of continual self-denial 
and sacrifice that I led did not improve my 
disposition, to say the least. It was a trial 
to get up on cold mornings, and make the 
fire and cook breakfast. We did not often 
incur the expense of keeping a servant. I 
was not particularly fond of dress; but it 
was a great trial to wear the flimsy fabrics 
aunt bought for me under the mistaken idea 
that it was economy to buy cheap goods, 
It seemed to me to be downright extrava- 
gance to purchase a cheap material, that, 
with all the care I took of my clothes, would 
wear but a short time, when, for a little 
more money, a fabric could be bought that 
could be turned wrong side out, colored, 
and washed, as the occasion required, It 
was unpleasant to check every rising desire 
with the thought, *‘ We can’t afford it.’’ 

Another disadvantage. I was in rather 
feeble health. I had been “‘ running down,” 
as aunt termed it, for some time, Accord- 
ingly she had dosed me with teas of various 
sorts. I could have told her what was the 
matter; but I refrained for fear of hurting 
her feelings. Toast and tea, on which she 
thrived, were not the material to make 
healthy blood and muscle for a young per- 
son. I wasfondof lightand warmth. Our 
sitting-room and parlor was always darken- 
ed when the carpets were new. Aunt said 
the sun faded them. And, now they were 
faded and worn, the rooms were darkened 
to conceal their defects, It was necessary . 
to be economical of fuel, so I shivered over 
the grate generally in cold weather, and 
longed for summer, 

It was never too warm for me, nor did the 
sun ever shine too brightly. My room had 
no carpet to fade, and the window curtains 
were of white muslin; so in the long sum- 
mer days, with the windows wide open, I 
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fairly reveled in the glorious warmth and 
light. 

Certainly, we were very poor, but very 
proud. I had never known better days: 
but aunt had once been wealthy; conse- 
quently, as is almost always the case, her 
economy, or what she pieased to call it, was 
really an injudicious expenditure of her 
‘limited means, and they did not go so far as 
they might. We still ‘* held up our heads,” 
as the saying is, Aunt said it was necessary 


for us to accept all invitations; for, if a few 
were declined, we would soon drop out of 
sight. We were ignored by some; but there 
were those who still ealled on us, and in- 
vited us to their parties, 

The way I came to be included in Laura 


Briggs’s list was in this wise. We had been 


schoolmates; and as she was not only dull, 
but lazy, I wrote her compositions for her, 
solved her problems, prompted her in her 
classes, and assisted her in varions ways. 
The morality of the proceeding I did not 
question: it was too common to excite scru- 
ples, As a natural consequence, we had 
been quite intimate, and Laura had not en- 
tirely dropped me. 

There was another potent reason. She 
had an ambition to give the largest party 
that bad ever been given in our town. 
When our invitation came, aunt resolved 
herself into a committee of one, and dis- 
cussed aloud to me ways and means, and 
finally decided as to my toilet. 

** You must have a new silk dress,” said 
she, giving her every-day frizette a vigorous 
poke that sent it off on one side. 

Away went the vision of the new merino 
I had been hoping for all the fail. 

“There ’s my gold beads, breast-pin, and 
shell comb, that will do for ornament.”’ 

“And your snuff-box,” I almost groaned 
out. 

It never occurred to her that articles of 
jewelry ever went out of date, or that her 


immense shell comb was anything but the 
height of fashion. 

The next day aunt spent in shopping. — 
coming home at dinner-time, and drinking 
a cup of tea with her bonnet and shawl on. 

Toward evening she returned, with a 
small package in one hand, and a fashion 
magazine in the other. Throwing herself 
into a rocking-chair, she untied the parcel, 
and exhibited to my astonished eyes a 
flimsy silk,—the pattern of which, to say 
the least, was startling. I agreed with her 


perfectly as to the cheapness of the pur- 
chase, and I could hardly keep from teiling 
her that it looked very cheap. 

“Now,” said she, handing me the maga- 
zine, ** look this over, and decide how you 
will have it made, while I take off my things, 
and make some toast.”’ 

I forgot my chagrin while I turned over 
the leaves of the periodical. It was a bor- 
rowed one. My eyes fell upon a story, and 
straightway I became so absorbed that I 


hardly heard aunt open the door, 


“Well, what have you decided upon!” 
said she. 

I hastily turned to the fashion-plate, that 
I had not examined, and in a confused man- 
ner pointed to the figure of a bride arrayed 
in a white silk with an immense train and 


high corsage and long sleeves, 

**I think I will have it made like this,” 
said 

** Mercy on us!’ cried aunt, in astonish- 
ment. ‘*What are you thinking of? It 
will have to be made jow-necked and short- 
sleeved, and every breadth must be gored, 


and then it will hardly be wide enough.” 

It was no use protesting. I felt com- 
pletely subdued, and sewed diligently at the 
obnoxious garment and made other requi- 
site preparations. 

When the eventful day arrived, I was 


dressed long before dark, in order to quiet 


aunt’s apprebensions that I would be too 
late. I had time, before tle sun went 
down, to survey wyself in the looking-glass. 
If I did not present a gay appearance, it 
certainly was not the fault of my dress. 
My emaciated neck and arms were not an 
agreeable sight. But my eyes rested satis- 
factori/y upon the lace in the neck of my 
dress. That, at least, was not a sham: it 
was a relic of better duys. I plucked the 
single rose that adorned my little bush, and 
put it in my hair, which was abundant. 
The breast-pin, although old-fashioned, 


was a modest affair. The gold beads, after 


much persuasion, aunt allowed me to wind 
around my wrist in lieu of a bracelet. She 
insisted that I would find it impossible to 
wear the shell comb unless I removed the 
rose, I did not inform her of my intention 
not to exbivit that relic at the party, but 
finally convinced her that both could be 
worn, 

Having no escort, I started quite early. 
A few ladies were in the dressing-room 
when I arrived. Some gave me a curious 
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look, and two or three condescended a few 
words of recognition. I retired to one cor- 
ner, took off my wrappings, and finished 
my toilet in obscurity rather than encoun- 
ter the gaze of the rapidiy increasing num- 
bers, 


I deposited the shell comb in a safe 
place, and announced myself ready to Laura 
Briggs, who kindly sent her brother, a youth 
of sixteen, with a faint promise of a mus- 
tache, to escort me to the parlor. I made 
my entree in as unconcerned a manner as 


possible, seated myself in a corner, and 
played with my fan. 

The band soon struck up, and I found 
amusement for some time in watching the 
dancers. But that grew tiresome after a 
while, The heated dancers ordered the 
windows and doors to be thrown open, and 


I soon grew wretchedly cold. 1 looked, 
with bitter thoughts in my heart, at my fan, 
and then at the scarfs and opera cloaks that 
the dancers had thrown aside. 

Not venturing to appropriate one of them 
for my present comfort, I quietiy stole up- 
stairs to the dressing-room, I drew a rock- 
ing-chair up to the grate, and gave up to 
bitter musings. Why was it that I should 
be uncared for and neglected, while others, 
who were undoubtedly my inferiors in point 
of intelligence and education, received the 
homage of men and women of sense and re- 


finement? 

The walls of the room were hung with 
pictures, Some of them were really choice 
paintings. There were a few statuettes 
scattered here and there through the room, 
Who appreciated them? Not Laura cer- 
tainly. There was no love of the fine arts 
hidden under that dull, indolent exterior; 
and I heard her father and his hard-work- 
ing spouse groan over their cost. averring 
that prettier pictures —old Mr. Briggs pro- 
nounced the word *‘ picters’? — might have 
been bought for one-tenth.the money, It 
had always been a fervent wish of mine, 


that I might some time be able to gratify 
my taste for painting and statuary. My 
eyes, in wandering around the room, were 
arrested by an exquisite copy of Raphael’s 
Madonna, The firelight brought the pic- 
ture out from the canvas with a vividness 
that startled me fora moment, There was 
acalm and holy repose in that sweet face 
that quieted and soothed me. All bitter, 
envious feelings passed away as the mo- 
ments grew into hours. My soul soared 


above all earthly passion, and claimed kin- 
dred with her, “the blessed among wo- 
men.”’ 

I was brought back to earth by the con- 
sciousness that the music had ceased, Sup- 
per was probably announced, I hurried 
down to the parlor, and joined the chatting, 
laughing throng that were making their 
way to the supper-room, 

The opening of a side door threw me 
rather violently against a short, puffy old 
gentleman, who once had been an humble 


suitor of my aunt’s,—when he was a poor 
clerk, and she a wealthy belle. He greeted 
me with, — 

** Bless me! how do you do, Miss Agnes? 
how is your aunt? Your poor father—I 
knew him well. Where have you been all 


the evening? been dancing every set, I ex- 
pect. Dear me? how gay you young folks 


are!’’ 

All this was uttered so rapidly, there was 
no time for me to make a reply. Indeed, 
the old gentleman’s face became quite apo- 


plectic in appearance, with his exertion to 
make the most of the time, After some- 
thing resembling a gasp, he continued, — 

** Know Winchester?” 

This alluded to a young gentleman near 
us, who was escorting a haughty-looking 
stranger to the table, 

The gentleman in question seemed to be 


the centre of attraction during the evening, 
My old friend, hearing my softly spoken 
“*No,’’ which to my chagrin he echoed with 
emphasis, awkwardiy presented me to the 
gentleman; and I, to make matters worse, 
dropped my fan, and, in stooping to regain 
it, struck my head against Mr. Whinches- 
ter's, who essayed to perform that kind of- 
fice for me. There was a general titter 
among the bystanders, and I could hardly 
keep back the tears of mortification, 

After supper, the dancing was resumed; 
and I went up to the dressing-room, and, 
donning my wraps, went quietly out of a 
side door, and started home, 

A group of gentlemen were smoking on 
the farther end of the porch; but some per- 
verse fate prompted Mr. Winchester to pace 
up and down, and as I came out of the 
door, I encountered him, and, in spite of all 
my protestations that | was not afraid, he 
insisted upon escorting me home, I thought 
of course it was from pity for such a for- 
lorn-looking creature as I was, and I scorned 
to be the object of such a sentiment, and 
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my replies to his attempts at conversation 
were sbort and ungracious, 

I rose the next morning, determined to 
carry out my resolution of the night before, 
which was to have a plain talk with Aunt 
Priscilla, and, so far as I was concerned, to 
end a life of stinting and pretence by seek- 
ing some employment. I announced my 
decision at the breakfast-table. 

“If itis a disgrace to work,” said I ex- 
citedly, “‘I am going to disgrace myself. 
Does n’t everybody know that the parlor 
carpet is covered by a drugget because it is 
faded and full of holes that can’t be patched 
any longer; and the chairs are covered with 
linen, not to save them, but because the 
seats are worn out? and,” continued I, 
warming with my subject, ‘“‘can’t every- 
one see that we kave hardly enough to eat 
to keep us healthy!’ 

This last remark was the climax; and 
poor old aunt, completely discomfited, gave 
up. 

As no saying is truer than the one, “‘ Prov- 
idence helps those who help themselves,” 1 
found litue difficulty in obtaining a school 
in the country, and also a pleasant boarding- 
place in the family of one of the directors, 
whose name was Hunt. They were elderly 
people without children, with the exception 
of a son of Mrs. Hunt’s by a former mar- 
riage. This young man’s praises were so 
constantly sounded, and his perfections so 
often enumerated, that I not only lost in- 
terest in that individual, but regarded him 
with aversion. I understood that he was a 
lawyer in a distant city, and I never trou- 
bled myself to inquire as to his surname. 
His mother and step-father called him ‘‘ our 
John.” 

My new occupation absorbed my time and 
attention. I grew healthy and happy in the 
bright country air; and, invigorated by a 


substantial country diet, the roses bloomed . 


anew in my once pale cheeks, and I felt 
pleased and glad at the transformation. 
One must be satisfied with herself to be 
happy. 

The vacation season drew near with the 


approach of the Jong summer days; and I 
further ehocked poor aunt’s pride by en- 
gaging myself to sew for Mrs. Hunt during 
most of the time. That good lady com- 
plained of her failing eyesight; and that ob- 
noxious John had to have shirts made, and 
there were piles of family sewing to be done, 
and she assured me I could do the work at 
my leisure. 

I planned a delightful summer for myself. 
I indulged in some new books; and between 
sewing, reading, and wandering through 
the fields and woods, I passed the days, 

Aunt had taken an old friend to board, 
“for company,’”’ so I had no uneasiness 
about her. 

One day I returned from a long ramble, 
laden with flowers and mosses, with which 
I intended to adorn the parlor. I stepped 
unceremoniously into that room, and, to 
my astonishment, confronted Mr. Winches- 
ter. I hoped he would not recognize me; 
but my hope was vain, and my face flushed 
painfully as he came forward coolly, calling 
me by name, and proceeded to relieve me of 
my burden of treasures, 

For a few moments I was puzzled to know 
how he found his way to such an out-of- 
the-way place. Then it flashed over me 
that this was ‘‘ our John,” whose name was 
so disagreeable to me. He had come home 
for a few weeks to rest. 

My foolish prejudices faded rapidly away 
in the pleasant summer days when we sat 
beneath the locust-trees, I with my sewing, 
and he reading aloud from some favorite 
book. 

When autumn drew near, I went back to 
Aunt Priscilla, to leave her very soon as 
John Winchester’s wife and the mistress of 
a beautiful mansion filled with treasures of 
art. 

Aunt Priscilla was delighted beyond 
measure; for my fortunate marriage re- 
stored her to the position she had occupied 
in her palmy days. Every year we gladden 
her heart by a visit, and she proudly re- 
ceives the numerous attentions that are al- 
ways lavished upon the fortunate, 
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FAIR AS A LILY. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


A spacious old-fashioned garden, a sky 
flushed with the sun setting, a sea tossed 
into great waves by a strong west wind — 
I saw it all as one sees things in a dream, 
I cared nothing just then for the sunset, nor 
for the stretch of blue-green waters, —I 
cared only for one thing in my world, and 
that was the girl sitting at my feet, in crim- 
son rays of light that pierced the boughs, 

“You are dreadfully tiresome, Dane! 
What can you be thinking of?” She look- 
ed up into my face as she said it. ‘‘Are 
you sorry to have me at home again?” 

Sorry! I felt my lips quiver, and the hot 
blood rush into my face. 

*T am far from sorry, Lily.” 

“Then show me you are glad. Tell me 
everything that has happened since I went 
away.”’ 

She got up and came to my side, laying 
her cheek against my arm. I was quite old 
and grave in her young eyes. Ever since 
she was a baby she had loved me, in her 
willful way, as her big brother. But with 
me it was different. I loved her as a man 
loves once in life; I love her still. 

We were very simple folk. I farmed the 
land my father farmed before me, my quiet 
mother kept house, and Lily, the child of an 
old friend of my father’s, lived with us, and 
made the old home bright,—so bright she 
made it, that, when she went to visit her 
mother’s relatives in London, we felt as if 
our little world bad lost its light. My 
father had promised her mother, that, when 
she grew old enough to choose for herself, 
she should go to London, and see her 
mother’s people, if she wished to hold 
them as her people. We hardly cared to 
give her up to them, They were rich, these 
Lawrences, but they had been barsh and 
cold to poor little Lily’s pretty mother, who 
at the last had so sorely needed the help 
they would not yield. But on this glad 
summer day our darling had come back to 
us to be our own once more, 

Thinking of all this, my heart was very 
full as she pressed her face against my arm 
in the dim shadowy old garden, 

“I scarcely know what has happened, 


child,” I said in answer to her last demand, 
** The days were dull without you. I miss 
ed you dreadfully.’’ 

“ Did you, Dane? I’m soglad of that! I 
told Mrs. Lawrence I could not possibly 
stay a day longer from Asi:field, for I knew 
you wanted me home sadly. I wish you 
could see Mrs. Lawrence, Dane; she is so 
beautiful, and she’s quite young, though 
she is a widow.”’ 

I did not care to tell her just then that I 
had seen Mrs, Lawrence, and knew well 
how fair her proud, cold face was, 

* You could not guess what she said of 
you, Dane.’”’ She lifted her head, and logk- 
at me. ‘‘She said you must be quite a 
fusty old bachelor by this time.’’ 

**So I am, dear.”? I looked at the blos- 
som-sweet face, at the smiling lips and 
bright eyes, and I did indeed feel by bitter 
contrast old and fusty. 

** She said that you were old enough to 
be my father,” the girl went on, her. 
expression changing; ‘‘vut I told her she 
was quite mistaken. How could she tell? 
You were nicer and younger a great deal, 
I said, than Captain Boyd.” 

**Who is Captain Boyd, Lily?” 

**Oh, a gentleman they all make a great 
fuss about! People say she will marry him. 
some day.”’ 

**But did you speak out your honest 
thoughts, when you said I was nicer than 
the captain, Lily?’’ 

‘*You know I did. You know you are 
very handsome and very clever, and much 
nicer in every way than those prim city. 
men.”’ 

I bent and kissed the shining golden hair, 

** You have learned the art of flattery.” 

** The truth is not flattery, — you told me 
that yourself, — and I am speaking nothing 
but the simple truth.” 

The crimson and the gold, the pearly 
white and the tremulous opal had died out 
of the sky. Long white lines on the face of 


the sea told that out in the open the wind 
had risen to a gale. My mother was calling 
to us to come in. 

' “One moment, Lily. The supper can 
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wait. When you were going away you 
kissed me. You have not kissed me since 
you came back.”’ 

She lifted her face to mine under the 
shade of the swaying branches, and kissed 
me on the lips; and then we went into the 
house together, My mother met us in the 
porch. 

* There is a letter for you, Dane, from 
King’s Court. Mr. Cyril has come home,” 

I went on after Lily, and put the letter 
unopened into my pocket. I gave no heed 
to it or the writer. We were very happy 
together, we three. The gale broke over us 
as the night fell; the boom of the waves, 
the rolling dash of the surf on the shingle, 
came to our ears as we talked. Lily shiver- 
ed as she heard it. 

““Often while I have been away I fancied 
that I could hear the sea as it sounds to- 
night,” she said, ‘* and once I dreamed that 
the great hissing waves were flowing over 
me. When I told Mrs. Lawrence in the 
morning, she said it was an ugly dream, — 
the sea means trouble to most people.” 

My mother looked grave at all this. 

“The storm of tonight scatters your 
dream, Lily,” I put in. “Let us hope it 
boded you no more trouble than a rough 
and wet welcome home.”’ 

**Dane,”’ my mother cried out, to hear 
you one would think you believed in such 
rubbish. ‘The child’s head is far too full of 
such idle fancies, Don’t lead her to think 
you have faith in them too.” 

*“*Oh, but he has!” Lily said, getting up 
and kissing my mother first on one cheek 
and then on the other. ‘Every one has if 
they would but own it.” 

With a saucy laugh she went away to bed, 
and we heard her little feet go tripping 
presently across the rooms overhead, 

The next day was a busy one; I did not 
get home to dinner, It was growing dusk 
and the moon had risen before I reached 
the house. 

Dusty as I was, I passed straight into our 
little sitting-room. Through the dust came 
the perfume of flowers — of roses — and the 
sound of voices, and I felt myself stayed on 
the threshold. Lily did not see me; the man 
standing before her, with his hands clasped 
on the back of a chair, did not see me eith- 
er. Without a word, I turned and hurried 
up tomy room. I was like a man hurt in 
the dark; I felt a thrust, keen and real 
enough, but I could not have told whence 
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itcame. The tea was waiting when I de 
scended. Cyril Kingsley rose with his easy 
grace, and shook ny hand warmly. 

“I was not jong in finding my way here,” 
he said, *‘ and I have been made so welcome 
that I am afraid I sha!) be coming again and 
again.” 

1 was cold enough, but he never heeded. 

“It is a long time since you were here be- 
fore,’* my mother said. ‘ Lily was a little 
girl when you went away.”’ 

**T have been away six years, and now I 
find many changes. Miss Lily has changed 
with the rest,”’ 

He looked at her as he said it, and her 
face flushed under his eyes. Then I felt 
that I almost hated him, this man with his 
high-bred face, his easy, winsome gracious- 
ness, When the tea was over, my mother 
took out her knitting, and Lily, at Cyril 
Kingsley’s earnest request, sat down to the 
piano, Lying back in his chair, he wateh- 
ed her in silence, and I watched him, 

This master of King’s Court was a very 
handsome man, —I could not deny that. 
Not so tall as I was by perhaps half a bead, 
he was yet my equal in strength: his broad 
shoulders, his lithe, shapely limbs, showed 
me that. He was dark, and pale almost to 
delicacy. His eyes, under their heavy- 
fringed lids, had a warm glow in them. 

When the swallows homeward fly” — 
the words rang out true and sweet. In the 
quiet room we three sat and listened ina 
charmed silence. The roses drooped in 
their stands; the air was heavy with their 
perfume. The ringing voice, yearning and 
tender, seemed to bring the tears very near 
our eyes, When it ceased, the silence was 
almost painful for an instant; and then 
Cyril Kingsley rose and crossed over to the 
piano. [could not hear the words, but I 
saw the smile that came to Lily’s lips. 

**If you care to hear, I will sing some- 
thing for you,’’ he said. ‘It is but a sim- 
ple little thing; I heard a young peasant- 
girl sing it last summer in Tyrol.” 

It was, as he had said, a simple thing, — 
a plaintive song of iove; of love that 
should last until the *‘ great hills faded,” 
and the brooks “forgot their song.”’ Lily 
listened with dreaming eyes. No wonder 
the man looking at her sang with power and 
passion; no wonder his eyes, looking into 
hers, told her how passing fair he thought 
her. 
It seemed to me hours after that when he 
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left us at the porch of our house. The 
moonlight made the night as day; the far- 
away corn-fields looked like gently swaying 
golden seas, Very scant attention the mas- 
ter of King’s Court had paid to business 
that night. He went away smiling and 
looking back as he went. We could see 


him pass along the open road tili he turned 


aside into the meadows; and then the shad- 
ows hid him. 

* And so,’? I thought, a litile bitterly, 
“he will pass out of our lives when once 
our rustic simplicity ceases to amuse him.” 
Something of this I said aloud to Lily. To 
my surprise she was vexed at me, 

“*Why do you speak as if we were so far 
apart, Dane? He is only a gentleman after 
all, and you are that.”’ 

{ laughed at her. Standing there, with 
my strong brown hands on the bar of the 
gate, the tan of the sun and the rain on my 
face, I could not help laughing. The next 
instant I was sorry for my rudeness, 

** Listen to me, little Lily,” I said graveiy 
enough; ‘*‘you are right and yet wrong in 
thinking of Cyril Kingsley and myself as 
equals. Our family is as good as his; we 
have had honest men and pure fair women 
of our name in the old home for generations, 
But we are only yeomen after all, or gentle- 
men-farmers, if you like that better. Bit 
by bit these Kingsleys have climbed above 
that. They have married and given in 
marriage judiciously. They have risen; 
we have stood still. Yet in many things I 
am now — | hope ever to be — as true a 
gentleman as the best of them.’’ 

* Are they very rich, Dane?” 

“Very rich and very proud, — not with- 
out some reason. King’s Court is a beau- 
tiful old place; its plate and pictures are 
famous among us. The land has been 
managed well too, They are a race wise in 
their generation. I am half inclined to 
close with his offer about the ten-acre field. 
He said the truth: it would be well for him, 
and not ill for myself.” 

I might have spared my talk; Lily was 
not listening to me. She was leaning over 
the gate, her face was turned toward the 
sea; the moonlight touched her features 
tenderly; the dainty lips, the low wide 
forehead, unwrinkled as a child’s, the dusky 
violet eyes showed out as clearly as if it had 
been-day. Suddenly through the quiet, the 
intense sultry quiet, voices came, — rough 
and homely voices enough, but softened by 


distance. Some fishermen going down to 
the shore were singing an old coast ballad. 

**What is that they are singing, Dane? 
Iseem to know the air. Listen! That is 
the chorus, I suppose. Something about 
‘love,’ for they are singing that word over 
and over.”’ 

1 did not answer for a few moments, I 
knew the song well, as did she; but she had 
forgotten it. I too had distinguished one 
word, as it rose and swelled over the others 
again and again, in the quaint old chorus; 
but it was a word far different from “ love,”’ 
It was ‘ death.”’ 

** Let us go in,” I said, turning away ab- 
ruptly from the gate. ‘‘It has become 
quite chilly.” 

She turned and walked beside me to the 
house, 

Is it not a sweet old place, Dane?” she 
said. ‘I did not quite know, 1 think, un- 
til [had seen other homes, how beautiful 
mine was,”’ 

** My love, I am glad you are content.” 
My voice broke in spite of me, 

* Are you coming in tonight, children?” 
my mother cried, coming out into the porch 
to meet us, ‘“* You have no sense, Dane, — 
to keep Lily ont walking through the grass 
while the dew is falling!’ 

“JT am very glad that you have ‘no 
sense,’’’ the girl whispered, pressing her 
velvety lips to my hand as she passed in be- 
fore me, 

I was very busy that autumn, as a man 
must be who has much work and few to do 
it. But it was for my own I toiled early 
and late, and I asked no higher or lighter 
task. Lily was with me. She had not 
wearied of us, as Mrs. Lawrence had told 
her she would. She even seemed to like 
the old home better day by day. In Sep- 
tember Mrs, Lawrence came to us, She 
and Lily often went to parties that were 
given in King’s Court; but, as a rule, I ex- 
cused myself from going with them, Yet I 
was glad Lily should go if it gave her any 
pleasure. One day toward the close of Oc- 
tober Cyril Kingsley rode over, as he had 
often done of late. 

**T have come to ask you to grant mea 
favor, Mrs. Carew,’’ he said, as he shook 
hands with my mother; “‘and it is a great 
favor, I assure you. My mother sends ime 
in her name, You must please to look up- 
on me as her accredited ambassador,” he 
said, laughing. 
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**And what is the favor that it would be 
in my power to grant you, Mr. Kingsley?” 

“On the twenty-first of next month we 
give a ball, as you know. But, beside the 
ball, we are getting up charades and tab- 
leauzx vivants. You know the style of 
thing?” He paused an instant, and looked 
into my mother’s face a little anxiously. 
“Miss Vaughan and Dr. Gray’s girls are to 
take parts. They want Miss Lily to join 
them. My mother wishes it. This is the 
favor I would ask.”’ He looked from Liiy, 
flushed and eager, to my mother, sitting so 
quiet, and even grave. 

**I do not like charades, or anything that 
savors of the stage,”’ my mother began. 
“Tt pains me much to refuse any request of 
yours; but’? — 

** You have not refused it,’ he broke in 
in his earnestness, ‘* You will surely not 
refuse it, dear Mrs, Carew? It is quite un- 
like acting: I could well understand your 
dislike to anything of that sort. This is 
simply to form, for a few moments, part of 
a living picture for the pleasure of a few of 
our choicest friends. You could not, I am 
sure, object to that.”” I saw my mother 
waver. He saw it too, “I dare not go 
home and tell my mother that she cannot 
have her wish. It would spoil so much of 
the pleasure she is takingin our plans. She 
has her heart set on Miss Lily’s assuming 
a character.’ 

My mother looked at him as he stood be- 
side her, earnest and pleading, and her 
sweet old face flushed and softened. Every 
one in the country knew how handsome 
Cyril Kingsley doated on his frail, ailing 
lady-mother. That last shot won the bat- 
tle. 

* Your mother shall not be disappointed. 
I know I can trust Lily to her.” 

His thanks were simple enough, but any 


one who had seen the smile on his lips — 


would have known that they were sincere. 
After that afiernoon Lily was very often 
at King’s Court. The girl was wild with 
delight. She could talk of nothing but the 
Kingsleys, their guests, and the coming ball. 
She would walk beside me up and down the 
shady walks of the orchard, telling me all she 
had seen and done at King’s Court during 
the day. Mrs. Kingsley had herself chosen 
what she should appear as in the tableaux. 
In one she was to be the Elaine to Cyril 
Kingsley’s Lancelot; in another she would 
be Marguerite. The parts had been well 


chosen, I thought. She was fair and sweet 
enough for eitheran Elaine or a Marguerite, 
I could not care much for these things my- 
self, but she cared for them, and they suf 
ficed me. At length the day came for the 
** grand and final rehearsal,’’ as Lily called 
it, She went to the Court quite early in 
the morning, and, as the November dust 
was closing in, I took my pipe and went 
down to the gate to watch for her coming. 
It was a wild, misty evening. The water 
lapping the shingle suunded mournfully 
through the silvery mist. The shadows 
gathered thickly about me, as I leaned on 
the old gate and waited. 

**You are dreaming, Mr. Carew. Are 
yours sad or happy dreams?” 

The voice so near startled me. I turned 
in haste, and turned cluinsily, for my foot 
caught in a lady’s dress, and I saw Mrs, 
Lawrence, who was paying us a visit, beside 
me. 

*“*T am afraid I have done some damage 
to your dress,’’ I said, feeling a little awk- 
ward, I scarcely kvew why. 

“That can be easily rectified. But you 
have not answered my question.” 

She leaned her arms on the gate, much as 
I had been leaning mine, and seemed to be 
waiting for an answer, She had flung a 
woollen shawl over her head, a soft crimson 
shawl, from out of which her pale face 


showed clearly. Standing thus, in the dusk 


of the autumn night, she made a quaint, 
pretty picture. She was beautiful, but her 


beauty was nothing fo me, nor could it ever. 


grow to be anything. 

**I was scarcely dreaming, Mrs. Law- 
rence; I was thinking things over.’’ 

* And your thoughts were happy ones,” 


** Nay,” I cried, laughing and | 


though that she could not see, ‘I did not 
say 80; but, since you have guessed so well, 
they were,”’ 

* By ‘thinking things over,’ did you 
mean past things, Mr. Carew?”’ 

** Yes, and future,’”’ 

“Ah, I believe in the future! But I 
should utterly detest dreaming over the 
past. What good comes from it? I have 
no pity for the sickly poets who are forever 
raving over the ‘ bygones.’ ”’ 

There was half-bitter mockery in her 
voice, but there was also an undertone of 
sadness in it, or I fancied so. 

** You are hard on the poor poets,” I said. 


“Yet, if they be true poets, they sing as . 
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they feel. And it must be sad for one to 
know that his store of joy or peace is laid 
by forever in the past. Again, the future, 
however rich in promise, is not ours to hold 
and enjoy. For mv part, I am inclined to 
make the best that I can of the present.” 

She smiled, — a sweet sinile, that soften- 
ed the cold, beautiful face, 

“* You are as practical as ever, I see.”’ 

The mist had gathered closer about us; 
the wind was rising too, and the sea sent up 
a fuller, angrier sound, 

“Tam going away tomorrow, Mr. Carew, 
and I may never see Ashfield again.” 

“T trust that you will. You will always 
be welcome.” 

“Thank you. But I shall not care to 
come.” 

I bowed. The words, almost haughty in 
their frankness, had chilled me, ' 

“Will you walk back with me to the 
house? There is something I want to say 
toyou.”” She turned, and I turned beside 
her. ‘*I have a word of warning to speak,” 
sho said, “and I scarcely know how to 
speak it. You will probably think me un- 
kind and officious, but I shall not mind that 
if you will only believe me.” I listened to 
her in silence. ‘* You are a good man, and 
therefore you have faith in the goodness of 
others. That faith makes you blind, A 
friend is winning your love from you, and 
you do not see it,”’ 

The words went through my brain like a 
pistol-shot. I felt as if my heart stepped 
its beat for an instant, and then my cool 
temper came to my aid. 

“You have said too much or too little. 
Have you any proof of the truth of your 
words?”’ 

In spite of me, my voice had a harsh, 
strained sound, In spite of me, a terrible 
fear rose and throbbed at my heart. 

“You reed but to open your eyes to see 
proofs in plenty.” 

“ But Cyril Kingsley —I know it is of him 
you speak —is as good as a married man. 
Every one knows that he and Miss Vaughan 
are engaged,” 

“What ‘every one ’ knows is seldom the 
true tale,” Mrs. Lawrence said coldly. ** He 
may marry Beatrice Vaughan for ought I 
know; meantime he is fast winning Lily 
from you. Go to this ball, and see things 
as they are. Do anything but wait and 
hope for a joy that may never be yours.” 

She passed into the house. 1 went back 


to the gate, and resumed my watch; but 
how differently! I had not been there five 
minutes when they came, Lily and Cyril 
Kingsley, walking together through the 
mist. As they reached the gate, Lily gave 
a little scream, and laughed, putting out her 
gloved hand to touch me. 

** Are you a ghost, Dane, or a mortal?” 

I took her hand, and put it on my arm, 

**In future, Mr. Kingsley, I will see Lily 
home myself whenever she has vccasion to 
be out so Jate as this,” 

He simply bowed in answer. 1 could not 
see his face, but his even, pleasant voice, as 
he spoke to Lily, jarred upon me. I felt as 
if I should have dearly liked to quarre) with 
him, —to guarrel and fight it out man to 
man. He went away with a light * good- 
night,”’ and I knew, as well as if he had told 
me in so many words, that he scoffed at me 
and my mad, jealous anger. 

When I looked at Lily’s face in the lighted 
hall, I knew that she was angry. The dark 
eyes turned from me, the delicate scarlet 
lips were scornful. 

The next day Mrs. Lawrence left us, I 
drove her into Moston to catch the five. 
o’clock train. In her easy, careless way, she 
talked of a hundred things; but she never 
once named Lily or Cyril Kingsley, and I 
did not. As the train was about to stars 
she leaned forward and spoke through the 
window. 

“I shall expect to hear that you changed 
your mind in the last half-hour, and took 
Lily yourself to the ball.’ 

The next moment the train swept past 
me, as I stood alone on the little platform, 
and the face that looked at me for an in- 
stant with grave, almost tender eyes seemed 
to repeat the warning given on the previous 
night. 

**] will take her advice and go,’’ I said to 
myself. 

I was out more than usual during those 
dull November days, for I had no peace at 
home. Lily was still angry with me; she 
turned from my proffered kindnesses, she 
seldom spoke to me, she never even looked 
at me if she could help it. Dr. Gray s car- 
tiage was to call for her and take her to 
King’s Court. No one even thought of my 
going and taking her myself. 1 had bought 
Lily a present one day when I was in Mos- 
ton. I had intended keeping it for her 
birthday in May, but, knowing she had no 
ornaments suitable for the ball, I bethought 
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me of my hidden treasures. They were 
poor treasures, after all,—only a pair of 
pearl ear-drops, and a pretty heart-shaped 
locket to match the drops, The pale lus- 
trous pearls, the delicate carved gcld, seemed 
fitting adornment for my darling. Now 
they had lost their value in my eyes, — so 
changed was she that I scarcely knew 
whether she would wear them. 

The twenty-first came at last. Lily had 
been busy in her own room all tue morning. 
It was fast getting dusk when she descended 
to the sitting-room and sat down before the 
fire. She did not see me among the shad- 
ows, Suddenly I remembered my present. 
I rose quietly, yet not so quietly but that 
she heard me, and, turning quickly, she got 
up from her cha‘r as if to go away. 

*Do not go yet. I have something to 
show you, Lily. See,’’ I said, crossing to 
her side, *‘ [ bought these a month ago for 
your birthday gift, but I have just been 
thinking you might like to wear tnem to- 
night,” 

I held the open case toward her as I 
spoke. 

**O Dane! And I did not deserve them!” 

Then all my anger, my doubt, my sore 
jealous fear vanished. She was my darling 
again, — the one love of my life. 

** You do deserve them,”’ I said, kneeling 
down on the rug at her feet and drawing 
her face to my breast. ‘*There is no good 
thing on this earth that you would not de- 
serve.”’ 

She put up her hand and stroked my 
brown cheek softly. 

“But I have been cross with you, Dane, 
I was angry with you, and said hard worcs 
about you to myself, and I should never, 
never have done that. Can you forgive 

The red light fell on her upturned face. 
I felt my heart throb, and the passionate 
tender words died on my lips. I had no 
power to tell her how I loved her, no power 
to plead with her for the love I craved in 
return. I bent my head and kissed her as 
softiy as a brother might have done. I 
dared not trust my coward tongue to tell 
her how truly I had forgiven her, how little 
1 saw in her to forgive. 

I did not goto the ball that night. Would 
it have been better if I had? Could any 
power on earth have turned the cruel hand 
of Fate aside and left my life its brightness? 
Who can say? We know, the wisest of us, 
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so little. When we trust to our own strength, 
it fails us. When we take ccunsel of our 
hopes, we find too late that they are false 
prophets, every one of them. 

Lily came to show herself to me before 
she went, Sbe stole very softly into the 
darkened room. I did not hear the sound 
of her little feet on the floor, 

“Strike a light and look at me, Dane, 
The carriage will be here in a moment,”’ 

She was like a happy child. The sweet 
lips were smiling, the clear eyes glowed like 
stars under her silken lashes, There were 
roses in her hair and in her little gloved 
hands, The locket I had given her gleamed 
on her bosom, 

“Dol look nice?” she cried, lifting her 
face to mine. “Do you like my dress? 
And are not my ear-rings lovely?” 

She was fluttering about as she talked, 
her pretty pale silk skirts sweeping behind 
her over the worn old carpet. When she 
was gone the house seemed to grow sud- 
denly quiet and dnll, I tried to settle to 
some work, but the lines of figures in the 
ledger baffled me. The room grew close 
and stifling. Some spirit of unrest kept 
prompting me to walk as far as King’s 
Court, — not to go in, of course. ‘But at 
least you will be nearer to Lily,’’ my fool- 
ish heurt said, 

The house gleamed out from atnong the 
trees long before I reached it. As I came 
toa stand under the beeches, the beat of 
the dancers’ feet could be heard distinctly 
through the quiet of the starless misty 
night. Afvter a time spent in watch.ng the 
lighted windows and the flying couples that 
whirled and eddied past them, I began to 
think I had been a fool for my pains and to 
wish myself home again. But, before turn- 
ing away, I ventured up to the house, feel- 
ing sure that no one woul! see me. 

The library was lighted up, but the heavy 
pile curtains were undrawn, and I, looking 
in, saw the room clearly. Lily was there, 
standing by tbe fire; Cyril Kingsley was be- 
side her, The room was empty save for 
those two talking in the glow of the fire 
light. I could see Lily’s face, bent and 
pale, and Cyril Kingsley’s, flushed and ear- 
nest. He had taken her hands into his a8 
he bent above her. I saw him touch the 
golden curls of her hair with his lips. The 
high-bred, haughty face was all aglow. No 
wonder my darling loved him, no wondet 
the young keart thrilled into new life at the 
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words full ef subtlest power. Standing 
witkout in the cold and the mist, I watched 
them, those two happy lovers, and it seemed 
to me as if the strength died out of my 
heart at the sight. It was true then, —the 
warning that Mrs. Lawrence had given me, 
This man loved her, and he had won her to 
love him. 

“She will be happy in her grand home, — 
happy and contented as she never could 
have been in my poor one.” So I said to 
myself as I stuod there, The music clashed 
louder, light laughter and soft voices came 
tome. I saw him stoop and kiss the hands 
he held, while her head bent lower and 
lower till it almost touched bis breast, 
Then I turned and went home, groping my 
way through the meadows like a man sud- 
denly struck blind. I had lost more than 
my love that night. I had lost my hope, 
my faith, my reason almost, It was hours 
after that before Lily returned. My mother 
was waiting up for her. I too was waiting, 
but they did not know. She came in, wan 
and weary enough. The roses were droop- 
ing in her hair, the light had died out of 
her eyes. And yet it seemed to me that 
the fair young face was touched with a new 
charm, that the calm of a tender joy was 
on it. 

With the morning Cyril Kingsley ap- 
peared. He had come, he said, to tell my 
mother ** all avout the ball and the charades,”’ 
I did not care to stay and hear him, but, 
before I could get away, my mother asked 
how Lily had gone through her parts, 

“Her parts were simply perfect,’’ he said, 
with a quick, genuine warmth. ‘The 
‘fair Elaine’ herself, the ‘lily-maid of As- 
tolat,’ never looked more fair than Miss 
Lily looked last night.” 

I went away with a throb of bitter, pained 
anger at my heart. 

“Ay,” I said to myself, ‘‘a fair Elaine 
indeed, so fair that she has won her Lance- 
lot.”” 

Very quietly the winter stole away. 
Toward Christmas King’s Court filled with 
guests as usual; but, no matter how many 
guests claimed him at home, Cyril Kingsley 
found time to come —first on one pretext, 
then on another—almost every day to the 
farm. 

My mother liked him; she even felt a lit- 
tle flattered by his friendship. Lily loved 
him; she lived in his smile; the lightest 
Word he spoke was musicinherears, What 
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did it matter that I, the surly master of the 
house, held aloof from him and hated him? 
Yes; it had come to that, —I hated him. 

Beatrice Vaughan had come back to King’s 
Court, and ever-busy rumor had it that she 
would reign there as its mistress before the 
roses bloomed again. This gossip troubled 
me sorely; it haunted me day and night, 
What if it proved true, and no mere idle 
tale? The question, “Could Lily bear it 
and live?’’ rose again and again before me, 
I dared not look into the future. If Cyril 
Kingsley played a false part, Lily herself 
never doubted him. I, who knew what 
love was, could see how well she loved him, 
how surely she trusted in his love. I wasa 
strong man, but those winter days tried my 
strength, ‘To me it was as the bitterness of 
death to watch those two who had no 
thought but for each other. I saw and 
knew many things of which my simple 
mother never dreamed. Often and often 1 
had seen them in the meadows or walking 
through the pretty lanes side by side, and 
they had never seen me, had not even 
looked up from their low talk as they went 
along. 

One day in February I had been to Mos- 
ton; my nearest road home lay through 
King’s Court Wood, and [ took that. I had 
no thought of meeting them on that day; I 
had no thought for anything but my own 
business, It was a clear, bright day; a 
high wind lifted the soddened leaves and 
tossed the bare branches, Swiftly, like fly- 
ing birds, the shadows chased each other 
over the open path, and the sound of the 
seacume up and mingled fiifully with the 
wind. It was cold, almost stormy; but 
there was a faint stir of the coming spring 
abroad, The pungent odor of the pines 
filled the air, and hardy sparrows sang 
cheerily. I walked along with bent head 
like a man who does not heed; and yet I 
heeded. The odor of the pines, the fresh 
blowing of the north wind, stirs that mem- 
ory still, Suddenly the sound of voices 
reached me; I did not need to look to know 
that Lily and Cyril Kingsley had turned 
into the path immediately before me, I 
heard every word he was saying; he was 
telling her in his earnest way how he loved 
her with such love as he had not dreamed 
he could ever feel for any one, 

“And you know it,’’ be said, drawing 
her close to him under the swaying branches, 
* You could not doubt my love,—you do 
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not doubt it.” He was looking into the 


face upturned to his, and as he looked his 
own flushed redly. ‘Tell me as you told 
me the other night, ‘I love you dearly, 
Cyril, — must always love you till I die.’ ”’ 

The shadows of the sombre pine-trees 
closed about them as the girl bent her head 
and answered as he bade her. I was close 
beside them then. I could have put out 
my hand and touched hers as it lay on his 
shoulder, —there were but a few steps be- 
tween us, 

** Let the future bring what it may,’ he 
said, kissing the sweet lips so close to bis 
own, *“‘ we have had our happy hours, my 
darling. It cannot rob us of them, nor of 
our Jove.” 

They walked on and away from me; I 
did not even look after them, What right 
bad I, with my harsh words and harsher 
thoughts, to come in and mar their loving? 
That was in February. In March Cyril 
Kingsley icft home for atime. He went to 
Paris, and the day before he went he came 
to the farm to say good-by, 

“JT may be away for a month, Mrs. Ca- 
rew, or I may be gone only a week, but I 
could not leave without seeing you all.’”’ 

He did not stay long with us. He had 
‘a hundred things to see to,”’ he said, and 


he would leave by the early train next morn- 


ing for Loudon. 

My mother and Lily went out into the 
porch with him, as they knew he liked 
them to do, and I for once followed. I saw 


he looked down earnestly into Lily’s face as 


ber hand lay in his for an instant, but most 
of his spoken farewells were to my mother, 
I was glad and thankful to see him go, 
Half-way down the path he turned and 
lifted his hat gayiy, and Lily and my mother 
bowed and smiled to him as he turned 


away. If she felt this parting, I thought, 


looking at her and seeing how pale she was, 
how would she bear a final one? 

That evening I had occasicn to go to a 
house at the far end of the village. It was 
late, almost eleven o’clock, as I crossed the 
meadows on my way home, As I turned 
in at our own farm gate some one brushed 
quickiy past me, It was a man, tall and 
slender, — I could see that much, for it was 
a comparatively clear night, and then a 
cloud covered the moon and 1 was in dense 
darkness for an instant, I called out loudly 
in my surpri-e,—no one answered me; I 
even made a step forward, but the man was 
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gone. When the moon shone out again the 
fields and the road were alike bare. For a 
moment I half doubted my own eyes, and 
then I thought that it must have been some 
one from the village after one of the ser. 
vauts, and that, not liking me to see him 
about at that late hour, he had made a 
quick run for it. 

As I came up to the porch my eyes caught 
the glint of something light on the bare, 
brown earth. I kicked it first with my foot, 
then I lifted it up, and looked at it in the 
clear, bright moonlight. It was a man’s 
glove. There was the stain of the damp 
soil upon it; but I knew it in an instant, 
It was Cyril Kingsley’s, The delicate color, 
the size, the perfume, told me from whose 
hand it had fallen, A sudden passion of 
anger shook me; a furious, jealous rage 
that made my cheeks grow pale and clenched 
my teeth. It would have fared iil with the 
master of the King’s Court if he had faced 
me then. I knew now who had slipped 
past me like a shadow at the farm gate, 1 
knew that Cyril Kingsley had come back to 


take his farewell of Lily, unheard and un 
seen by us. The next morning, almost be 
fore the servants were astir, I was at King’s 
Court. 

‘Mr, Cyril is up, but he is engaged,”’ the 


man told me, “He is leaving for London 


by the first train this morning.” 

“I know that quite well; but I will not 
detain him long. Will you tell him that I 
am here, and that I must see him?’’ 


The man went and did my bidding, He 
came back almost immediately, 


“This way, if you please. My master 
will see you.” 

I followed him up the wide stairs, and 
along a passage pierced with high, narrow 
windows, from which one could see the gar- 


dens and the wood beyond them, He 
opened a door at the end of this passage, 


and left me on the threshold. The room 
wasempty. I could see at a glance that it 
Was a man’s private sitting-room. Daggers, 
silver-mnounted fencing-sticks, and gloves 
lay about, with fishing-rods and pipes of all 
shapes, There were a few good pictures on 


the walls, and the delicate tint of the rich 
diapers gave an air of luxury and refine 
ment to the room. I did not sit down. I 
stood in the centre of the room and waited. 

Cyril Kingsley soon came to me, In the 
clear morning light he looked pale, but not 
from fear, 1 knew. Even then I looked 
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upon him as a man who would never flinch 
before an enemy. He offered me a seat, 
but I would not take it, and, seeing that, 
he too stood, 

**T am come, Mr. Kingsley, to ask you if 
there is any truth in the reports we have all 
heard that you are to be married in the sum- 
mer to Miss Vaughan?” 

I saw the surprise in his face, Then he 
flushed with anger. 

**Let me first understand what right you 
have to ask that most singular question,” 
he said. 

I took from my coat-pocket the glove I 
had found on the previous night, and laid 
it on the table between us, 

“Still do not understand, Mr, Carew,”’ 
—almost smiling. ‘* You are pledsed to be 
enigmatical this morning.” 

“T will explain if you will allow me, 
Late last night, at my own gate, some one 
brushed quickly past me, some one who 
was evidently afraid to be seen, and who 
stole off under the shadow of the darkness, 
I found this glove on the garden path, where 


that man had dropped it, You were that 


man, Cyril Kingsley, and the glove is yours. 
Ihave aright to know what you mean by 
coming about my house irregularly, for of 
course | know that it was to see Lily that 
you came, I have come this morning to 


ask you simply if it can be true that, while 


you ask one girl to love you, you are en- 
gaged to marry another?’ I spoke as calm- 
dy as I couid, but I knew that very soon my 
anger would master my judgment, 


“T grant your right in part, Mr, Carew,” 
Cyril Kingsley said presently, lifting stead- 


fast eves to mine; “but I do rebel utterly 
against your manner of demanding it. I 
cannot be coerced into confidenee. In a 
cooler moment we may both perhaps better 
‘understand each other,” 


I was as calm as he was then, rigid with 


intense anger. 

“You must understand thus much even 
now, — nothing but death could come ve- 
tween you and my vengeance if you brought 
one puin into my Lily’s life. You have 
won her to love you. If you are worthy of 


that love, J, who love her too, will never 
grudge it to you. But beware, Cyril Kings- 
ley! The man who burt her would have 
tne to face!’ 

He looked back at me without a word. 
As I fdllowed the servant out of the room 
I saw him still stancing there, in the centre 
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of the long room, mute and still as I had 
left him, 

It was the latter end of May before the 
family came back to the Court. I shall 
never forget the first Sunday that they came 
into church together, mother and son, 
The old church was sweet with the fresh- 
ness of the May. Great bands of golden 
light fell through the windows and touched 
the quaint carvings on the old pulpit and 
the high oak pews. The grand, calm words 
of the minister floated through the quiet; 
and threughout the service I sat like a man 
on whose soul a heavy spell had fallen, 

The service over, we found that Cyril 
Kingsley had let his mother go home alone 
in the carriage, and was waiting for us, I 
could not well refuse his offered hand, 
though I longed to refuse it, He walked 
home with us through the lanes, He had 
been to Paris, he told us, and then to Vi- 
enna, Even then I saw the change in him, 
There was the shadow of care in his eyes, 
At the farm gate he parted from us. 

“*I shall come in early tomorrow,” he 


said, “to see Mrs, Carew, Tell her so, 
please.”’ 

When he came the next day he brought a 
present for my mother and for Lily,—a 
brooch for my mother, a brooch after her 


own heart, old-fashioned and quaint; and 


for Lily a bracelet of dull gold, studded 


with opals and turquoises that glowed and 
flickered as the light touched them. He 
smiled at her surprise and delight; he 
watched the eager changing face as though 


he could never tire of it; he would not let 
her thank him, 


**T have done nothing worthy of thanks,” 
he said; ‘‘1 only gave myself pleasure.”’ 

After his return he did not come to the 
farm so often as he had used to do. But 
he saw Lily every day, I knew, and the 


knowledge chafed me and kept open the old 


sore wound of my jealous fear. To me 
Lily was always the same. In the dusk of 
the sultry nights she would walk with me 
while I smoked my pipe among the apple- 
trees. She would bring her work or her 
book and sit on the wide low ledge cf the 
office window while I was busy among my 
papers, With her little whyte hands clasped 
on my arm, she would pet me and tease me, 
and with the warm frank love of a child 
smile up into my face. To her 1 was then, 
as I had ever been, but a favorite elder 
broiher, 
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Ah me! Hearts are strange things; mine 
nearly broke in those days. Often and of- 
ten I told myself I would far rather lie at 
rest under the quiet earth; and sometimes 
I have wondered whether the day would 
ever come when I should be able to look 
back on my sore anguish and longing as on 
a troubled dream. 

And through all I doubted Cyril Kings- 
ley. I knew so well the deep-rooted pride 
of his race, and I feared for the poor little 
heart that had trusted its all of joy to his 
keeping. The end even then was close 
upon us; what I had dreaded was near at 
hand. One evening, toward the end of 
July, Cyril Kingsley came in to us: he was 
in his evening dress, with only a light dust- 
coat over it. We were about to sit down to 
our late tea, and when my mother asked 
him he joined us, though he had just come 
from his own dinner, we knew. ‘The table 
had been set in the centre of the square 
room. The windows were flung wide open 
for the air, and dainty crimson and palest 
pink roses, with their shining leaves, clus- 
tered in thick, wild luxuriance about the 
old wooden framework. Every wind came 
laden with the perfume of the flowers in 
the garden. It was a still night, —unusu- 
ally warm even for July. 

As we sat over the meal, idling ard talk- 
ing, the biue of the sky darkened, and pres- 
ently the far-off stars came out, and the 
moon rose and threw its long white bars of 
light across the faded carpet and the high 
stiff chairs. 

We had all finished tea long before that, 
but we still Jounged about in the shadowy 
room, enjoying the quiet and the scented 
dusk. Cyril Kingsley had risen, and was 
leaning against the frame of one of the wide 
windows, where with every little wind that 
stirred the wet leaves brushed his cheek. 

“This reminds one of the nights in 
Southern Italy,” he said, ‘It is beautiful 
enough to tempt a hermit out-of - doors, 
Look at your namesakes, Miss Lily. In 
this light they show like flowers carved out 
of solid silver, ali jeweled over, and shining 
with an inner light of heaven.” 

“Those are my own flowers,” Lily said, 
smiling, as she too Jeft her chair and crossed 
to the open window beside him, ‘Dane 
had them planted for me, because, of ail 
the flowers that grow, I love lilies and roses 
the best.”’ 

He looked down at her as she stood be- 
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side him, her pretty hair shining in the 
moonlight, her little hands loosely locked 
on the chair beside ber. 

**You remind me of Elsie in Longfellow's 
‘Golden Legend.’ If you remember, she 
loved the saintly white lilies and the beauti- 
ful red roses just as youdo. You could be 
like her in more things than that, I think,” 

She raised her head and looked at him, 
Even in the dim light her face iooked 
flushed and brigit, 

‘I hope I sbould try to be,’’ she said 
softly. “If any one I loved needed my 
help, I would give it, if I could.” 

“I am sure of it. Since I have known 
you I have believed in many things I utter 
ly scouted heretofore, the Elsies of life 
among the number.” 

We three strolled into the garden pres- 
ently, leaving my mother to herself. Lily 
and Cyril Kingsley walked together up and 
down the shadowy old walks, but I did not 
join them. I went away to the far end of 
the garden, into the orchard, where the 
light was shut out almost by the trees, and 
there I smoked in quietness. The pain at 
my heart was keen that night. My head 
throbbed, and my eyes grew dim with the 
ache of it. It was all so bitter to me,—so 
bitter! Their love, their low, soft laughter, 
the very beauty of the quiet night, jarred 
on my nerves, 

As I stood there. my shoulder against a 
tree-trunk, all the hones and dreams of the 
past years gathered like ghosts avout me 
While I had hoped to win Lily I had scarce 
ly known how mucli I loved her. She had 
grown into my heart and my life. She was 
the centre round which my simple life had 
moved. Every day had been brightened by 
her. The homely life, the hard work, had 
been sweet because she had teen near me, 
Now that was over and done with. The 
love that had so glorified my life had been 
turned into a very root cf pain, As I stood 
there I heard steps and voices, I knew 
they were coming toward me. and presently 
I saw Liiy emerge from the shade and lean 
her arms on the low stone wall that fenced 
the orchard off from the flower-garden. 
Cyril Kingsley was speaking, and she, with 
her head bent, appeared to listen earnestly, 
All at once she put up her hands to ber 
face, and I heard, or fancied that I heard, @ 
low, faint cry. 

I took a step forward, and then I paused 
He had put bis arms avout her, and ber 
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Fair as a Lily. 


head was resting on his breast, I might 
have heard every word that he spoke, the 
night aud the place were so still, but my 
ears were dul) and my brain was confused. 
I heard enough to know that she had lost 
him,—that he could never make her his 
wife. Another woman would be mistress 
of King’s Court, — before many months, it 
might be. He spoke fast, and his face in 
the clear light looked wan and set. There 
was strong pain stamped on it, —strong 
pain, and ardent, passionate love. 

*O Lily,’ he cried, when she never 
raised her head nor spoke in answer to his 
eager, broken words, ‘‘ look at me, speak to 
me! Do [I not suffer too? O my love! 
my love!’ Then the little hands went up 
to his neck and clasped it round. 

He tried to comfort her, he tried to com- 
fort himself, He talked long and earnestly. 
Perhaps some of his words were true; I 
scarcely heeded them then, and now I do 
not remember them. I knew one thing 
only, — my little Lily was suffering, and I, 
who had my own pain to bear, felt utterly 
broken down at the sight of hers, Again 
and again, while he held her close to his 
heart, he prayed her to speak to him, if 
only to say she forgave him. At last she 
raised her face to his. Such a white face it 
was, 

“I do forgive you, Cyril; but I love you, 
Icannot help it. I shall love you until I 
die,’’ 

The old, tender, faithful promise broke 
from her in her pain, and stung him, 

“No, no, Lily, not that! never say that 
again 

She went on, never heeding him. 

“You have changed, but I cannot. You 
may be right. I do not know. Perhaps 
you will be happier with Beatrice Vaughan 
than ever I could have made you. She is 
different from me in every way, but she 
could not love you more; no living woman 
can do that.’ 

He laid his cheek against hers in a mute 
caress, and his pale face worked with pain 
and sorrow kept sternly down. 

“Do you remember when I was Elaine? 
You told me then that if the true Elaine 
had looked as I looked then Lancelot could 
never have gone toCamelot, You were my 
Lancelot, and I have lost you!” 

And then suddenly she burst out into a 
bitter crying, 

I laid my face on the cold, wet leaves, and 

ll 
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a murderous, cruel hate mastered me. For 
an instant the impulse to spring out upon 
him and fell him where he stood was almost 
more than I could control Then the 
thought of Lily calmed me; I forced myself 
to keep still and silent. 

* Not now,” I said to myself, — “not 
now, when she is by to pity you and feel 
for you, shall you answer to me for this; 
but another time will come, Cyril Kingsley.” 
The thought of how I should wreak my bit- 
ter anger upon him when that time came 
helped me to be patient. 

And while I leaned there those two who 
loved each other tried to say their last good- 
by. It was very bitter to both. The strong 
man faltered and failed, and the words died 
away on his lips. His face was white and 
rigid as he stood there trying with all the 
power of his will to hide his pain, 

“*T was mad, Lily, crueily, wickedly mad, 
when I tempted you to love me; when I 
met you first, I knew that I was not a free 
man. But I never dreamed that our part- 
ing could be so hard as this.”’ 

The words came with a kind of gasp, 
She tried to stop her crying to listen to him: 
she looked up into his face with eyes blind 
with tears, 

“I only thought to spend a few happy 
hours with you, —I thought that because I 
was an engaged man I could do it with safe- 
ty to myself, — and I never once dreamed of 
winning you to love me like — like you do, 
Lily.” 

Even then her love soothed him; and I, lis- 
tening with set teeth, knew that it did, 

* But you will forget me in time, I know, 
and you will forgive me, Lily, — promise. 
O my darling! my own love! how can I 
ever leave you or give you up?” 

He kissed the white, quivering lips, the 
wet cheeks, the shining, golden hair. 

*“*But you must leave me, Cyril!’ she 
cried. ‘‘Even now you are not mine, but 
another’s. I do forgive you, — you know 
that 1 do. Kiss me just once, and then go 
quickly, while I have strength to let you 

” 


I hid my face in my hands. It was as if 
I stood in the presence of the dying and 
heard the last words that were not meant 
for me to hear. 


I had suffered, rebelled, doubted and 
trusted, but all these feelings were past, 
They were stilled into quietness by a dread 
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reality, — Lily was dying. For days and 
weeks she had been fading. For her simple 
soul death had no terrors; she saw only the 
rest it would bring her. 

“Tam not sorry to go,” she said to me, 
_ as I sai by her bedside one night; “yet, if I 
might, I should have liked io have lived for 
your sake, Dane.”’ 

And then I knew that she understood at 
the last the love with which I loved her. 
To me it was as if in the black night of my 
sorrow a shaft of pure white light had 
touched my soul and given me strength to 
endure. 

In the deep quiet of that autumn night 
she died. I heard the last sigh, I caught 
the last glance of the sweet dark eyes, and 
then I went out in my dumb sorrow from 
the hushed room, wishing that from its 
threshold my strong love had been able to 
bar out death. 

Hours after that, as I sat alone in agony 
in one of the darkened rooms down-stairs, 
some one came in softly and touched me on 
the arm. I was calm enough then, worn 
out and quiet, for even one’s sorrow must 
rest. 

“‘What is it?” I said wearily. 
answered. 

I felt the touch again. 

Then I turned my head and saw Cyril 
Kingsley within a yard of me. I looked up 
at him in a kind of dull stupor: then mem- 
ory stirred, and I would have spoken, — 
have cursed him in my awful bitterness of 
desolation, — but he put out his hand and 
stayed me. 


No one 
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“1 know all you would say. But even 
you never loved her as I loved her. Let me 
see her face once more.”’ 

The handsome, haughty face was strained 
with anguish; even I was touched with pity, 
seeing him then, Without a word I led him 
through the quiet house to Lily’s little 
room, where she lay on her bed, dead, 
There we two who had loved her so stood 
for an instant side by side, and looked down 
on her dead face. There were flowers in the 
wax-white hands; there were buds on the 
quiet breast; the shaded light fell softly on 
the tender cheeks; and the fringed eyelids 
dropped, veined and still, over the darkened 
eyes. Then the words spoken in hot anger 
months before came back to me, — ** Noth- 
ing but death shall come between us!” 
And, lo, death had come! 

Friends we could never be, this false 
Cyril Kingsley and I, but we dared not be 
foes. Standing by his side that day, I saw 
that and submitted. And then I turned 
from the room and him. He came out as 
twilight was falling. I saw him face to face 
as he passed out of the house, but he spoke 
no word to me nor I to him. 

He had loved her, —I never doubted that; 
but his love had been cruel as the grave, — 
a poor selfish love at its best. I had loved 
her, —ah me, how hopelessly!—and now 
she was dead and gone from us, — dead 
in her youth and her exceeding great beau- 
ty; and yet in my heart she lived. In my 
poor faithful heart she will ever live, my 
one white bud of love, pure and stainless, 
for ever and ever Fark AS A LILY. 


HINTS TO YOUNG HUSBANDS. 


Love and appreciation are to a woman 
what dew and sunshine are to a flower. 
They refresh and brighten her whole life. 
They make her strong-hearted and keen- 
sighted in everything affecting her home. 
They enable her tocheer her husband when 
the cares of life press heavily upon him, 
and to be a very providence to her children. 
To know that her husband loves her, and is 
proud of her, and believes in her; that even 
her faults are looked upon with tenderness; 


that her face, to one at least, is the fairest 
face in all the world; that the heart which 
to her is the greatest and the noblest holds 
her sacred in its inmost recesses above all 
women, — gives her strength and courage 
and sweetness and vivacity which all the 
wealth of the world could not bestow. I 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT, 


SPERM-WHALING IN POLYNESIA. 

After an eventful passage round the 
Horn, and after having touched at Massa- 
fuero, Juan Fernandez, St. Felix Island, 
and the Gallapagos, we made Uahuga, one 
of the islauds of the Marquesan group, on 
the 15th of June, 1856. We were almost 
“clean,” having taken nothing save a sperm 
calf, when off the Rio de la Plata, that 
“stowed down” eight barrels, and some 
black-fish oil at the Gallapagos. We were 
to go North the coming spring; and, until 
then, we were to cruise for sperm whales 
near the line among the numerous islands 
of the Pacific. Sperm-whaiing can be re- 
garded with but little favor; it being, at 
best, a thankless occupation, unless, indeed, 
one can call hard word for two or three, fre- 
quently more, years, without profit and at a 
loss very often, encouraging. This cruise 
was a fair sample of sperm-whaling, — hard 
work, bad living, very little oil, no pay, and 
steadily accumulating debt, Hence I have 
concluded to review it, and note briefly its 
piincipal incidents, as well as give an ac- 
count, which will necessarily be brief, of 
what I saw at the islands where we touched. 
These remarks will be less extended than I 
would like, on account of my unavoidably 
limited space. 

Soon after we had made Uahuga, we dis- 
covered a boat coming off to us. We found, 
when it reached us, that it was manned by 
three men, — a Bermudan mulatto, an Eng- 
lishinan, and an Oahu Kanacka. The Ber- 
mudan had run away from the * Pantheon,” 
& New-Bedford whaler. He shipped with 
us. The Englishman was tattooed from 
head to foot, — scarcely any of his skin re- 
mained of its original color, —and he said 
he was well contented where he was, The 
Kanacka would have liked to ship with us; 
but he had to gu back to heip the English- 
Man, who could not work the boat alone. 
There were some other Kanackas on the is- 
land who wished to get away, and we want- 
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and the Bermudan acted as our pilot. The 
turf was running high, and it was difficult 
okeep our boat out of it. There were sev- 


eral naked natives on the beach, The Ber- 
mudan landed, and spoke to one, who seem- 
ed to be the chief, and then told us we 
would have to give something for the men 
we wanted. We asked what they meant by 
something; and the native chief replied, 
through the Bermudan, — 

** A few muskets, with some powder and 
ball.” 

The Bermudan returned to the boat; and, 
pulling round a little rocky point, we enter- 
ed a small, beautiful bay, and, upon land- 
ing, found six white men, all tattooed, like 
the Englishman, from head to foot, living 
with as many native women, We bought 
some hogs of them. 

The natives here are cannibais; and they 
were preparing for a battle, to take place 
the next day. Fruits, hogs, and poultry 
were tabooed just then: hence they fought 
to get something to eat. The battle gen- 
erally lasted till a sufficient number had 
been killed to feed the survivors for a day 
or two, when hostilitjes ceased until it be- 
came necessary to kill some others for food. 
The slain were generally hung up in the 
open air to get tender; and pieces were cut 
of, as required, to roast. I saw two bodies, 
hanging from one of the lower branches of 
a tree, which were commencing to decom- 
pose, and from which Jarge pieces had been 
cut. They were hung up on wooden hooks, 
by the heels, head down, 

I may as well state here what I know of 
these people, reminding you that my re- 
marks apply to them as they were at that 
time. The men go naked. A few have a 
covering like a handkerchief in front, hang- 
ing from the waist half way to the knees. 
The women, besides this, sometimes wear a 
‘*tapper,”’ as the cloth which they get from 
sailors is called, They tie it round the 
waist, and it hangs down as far as the 
breadth of the fabric will allow. &t is gen- 
erally some cheap, narrow print; and, in 
my time, five yards was a ‘‘tapper.’”?’ Some 
of these women are comely. Their arms, 
legs, feet, and hands are usually fancifully 
tattooed, as well as their faces, But they 
are not disfigured in this way to such an 
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extent as the men, who frequently have 
one-half of the face tattooed over *‘ solid,” 
with the other half only partially so, and 
look hideous, They are extremely lewd 
and carnal-minded. 

The religion of these natives deserves no- 
tice. When a chief dies, he becomes the 
god of his tribe, and remains so until the 
death of his successor, who in his turn be- 
comes the tribe’s deity. His body is placed 
in a small hut, built for the purpose, to 
which the natives every day carry fruit and 
other articles of food. 

This hut, when I was there, was near the 
place of the white men I have mentioned; 
and every night the latter would take away 
the fruit and other things that in the morn- 
ing had been left for the putrefying god. 
The natives were pleased to find that their 
offerings were so well appreciated, and each 
day brought the best morsels that they 
could spare out of their own food. I visited 
and entered this hut; but the stench was 
unbearable, and I had to come out almost 
instantly. 

From time to time they offer up a human 
sacrifice; and, if they can procure a stranger 
for the purpose, they kill him or her rather 
than one of their own people. 

They are very superstitious, even for hea- 
then; and, when I was there, if one stepped 
over another’s leg, or lighted his pipe over 
another’s head, he was certain, if he were 
the weaker party, to be killed, they believ- 
ing that such acts are followed by misfor- 
tune to him over whose leg the offender has 
stepped, or over whose head the pipe has 
been lighted. 

A very common practice, and one that is 
universally followed by the natives of Poly- 
nesia, is that of eating vermin, either out of 
their own heads or out of others’. I have 
often seen a young man, sitting beside a 
young girl, picking the vermin out of her 
head, placing them first in her hand, and 
then, after he bad caught enough of them 
to get a good taste, licking them up off of 
her hand, and eating them with a smack of 
his lips, as if he had just tasted good wine. 

We left this island that same night, and 
were off Nukahiva the next day, where we 
did not get a pilot till Tuesday, the 17th of 
June, when we went in and anchored. 

We sailed from this island on the last day 
of the same month; and I pass it over in si- 
lence, as a very able article upon it and its 
inhabitants, by the author of “‘ The Gold- 
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Hunters’ Adventures,”’ has lately appeared 
in BALLovu’s MONTHLY. 
We were now fairiy cruising for sperm 
whales. We sighted the Friendly Islands 
on the 4th of July, and were among the So 
ciety Islands. with the two peaks of Tahiti, 
ten thousand feet in height, and covered to 
the top with the richest verdure, not more 
than two miles off on our beam, 
On the 8th we made Mangea Island, and 
**)aid off and on”’ until the next night, | 
went ascore almost immediately upon ap 
riving: and, in doing so, I anchored the 
boat, under the direction of a native, got 
into a canoe, and was paddled to a larg 
bed of coral that surrounds the island, on 
which the coral insect is still at work, and 
over which it is necessary to wade knee 
deep to the landing. The native carriedf. 
me on his back: I landed, therefore, “dry-f, 
shod.” 
I remained ashore that night, and amused 
myself the next morning by visiting the 
huts of the natives, which I found better 
than those of the Marquesans; and I savg, 
that the natives were mentally, morally, 
and physica.ly superior to those of Nuk» 
hiva, Turkeys were plentiful; and, for 
trifle, we got enough to last the ship till 
hands got tired of them. We also procure 
some hogs, and returned to the ship aboui i 
the middle of the afternoon, and steered 
once for Rarotonga, where we arrived on th 
llth, and 1 went on shore soon after ou 
arrival, 
This island, which is not very high, p 
sents an attractive appearance when 8 
from a short distance; and, on landing, 0 
cannot help remarking the abundance an@ uni 
variety of its products, which grow lux sete 
riantly, independent of man’s care, Prom 
inent among these are, besides the bre 
fruit and cocoanut, which are found almo 
everywhere in Polynesia, limes, orange 
bananas, pine-apples, yams, tara, and s 
potatoes, Poultry and hogs are also pleniii, 
ful. We could have as many limes, orange 
bananas, pine-apples, and cocoanuts as 
liked; and yams, tara, sweet potatoes, bog 
and fowls were the only supplies that | 
to be bought. 

The huts of the natives were clean, # 
kept better, apparently, than any I had t 
seen, The natives themselves are phi 
cally much like other Kanackas, They 
strong, but incapable, as a class, of P 
longed exertion. They have not that q 


d 


i 
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ity which boxers call “‘ bottom.” The wo- 
men are neat and comely in appearance; 
and the utensils which one sees in their 
dwellings — calabashes and drinking-cups — 
are scrupulously clean. Both men and wo- 
men are inclined to embonpoint. In morals 
red to they were superior to the natives of any 
other island I know of, save, perhaps, one, — 
namely, Thetiroa or Raurautu, where I 
never saw anything lewd in the natives, 
but where, nevertheless, lewdness may have 
been as prevalent, so far as I know, as 
among all classes of natives almost every- 
where else on the islands of Polynesia, 
a large Lewdness, however, was, most unquestion- 
and; ®Babiy, unknown among the women of Rarot- 
rk, a0 Dongs in 1856; and this state of things was 
he result of the labors of the English mis- 
ionaries, who had been stationed there 
om time to time. When we landed the 
pext day, Saturday with us, we found it to 
be Sunday on shore; and the first sound 
hat reached us, as we walked up the beach 
othe village, was the old, familiar tune of 
pd 1 saw ‘Oh, that will be joyful,” sung, with na- 
morall}iBive words, by the congregation in the 
ft Nuk¥Bianel, where I went. I enzered and seated 
nd, fr Myself on a bench near the door and watched 


yon at 
ed the 


Pp till Meith much interest the people at their de- 
prom 7 ations, A native was officiating. The 
hip a0 Bisionary was, as I afterward learned, 
steered 


mmporarily absent on a neighboring island. 
ler the services a stout, good-natured and 
ber handsome woman shook hands with 
and said, ‘Come my house.” It was 
e queen; I went with her; and we were 
ined by her brother, who was the fattest 
I have ever seen. He outlived his sis- 


dance "Br, and was king when I returned there 
row lUX"Bout two years after. When we had 
her house, within which everything 
the bres 


as fauitiessiy clean, she pointed to a pretty 
"#4, and invited me to be seated. She sat 
ing me, and her brother placed himself at 
ptight. There was between her and my- 
af 4 mat, that had been placed there to 
‘Prveasatable. Atasign from the queen 

oman spread a cloth over it, and placed 
‘Fe, before us, oranges, pine-apples, and 
with some roasted bread-fruit and 
» The queen joined her hands to- 


"peer and implored the biessing of Heaven, 
yih then partook of the refreshments placed 
are Pliny us; and I particularly enjoyed the 


ted bread-fruit, which was there, to me, 
ovelty, Green cocoanuts were then 
tin: and we drank the milk. which 
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refreshed me and concluded our meal. I 
was invited to make myself comfortable by 
the queen and her brother, who reminded. 
me that, as it was Sunday, I could do as 1 
pleased without hindrance; for no business, 
he said, was done there on the sabbath. I 
reclined on my mat and conversed with 
them. I found that the queen was intelli- 
gent, understood English very well and had 
no difficulty in making herself intelligible. 
She was extremely sociable, and her coun- 
tenance had a cheerful expression, that 
pleased those with whom she conversed, 
She showed me her books, which had been 
printed in England in the language of Ra 
rotonga; and, among them, there was a 
trauslation of many of the best-known 
hymus for devotional exercises, She con- 
sented at once to sing severalfor me. At 
length, looking up in surprise, she said, 
**Why you no smoky?” I needed no urg- 
ing, my pipe was soon filled, and a cloud of 
smoke assumed fantastic shapes above our 
heads. The queen herself filled a pipe and 
smoked with her brother and myself. 

When it was nearly time to go on board, 
I took my leave of Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness. I had time enough to en- 
ter several of the huts and observe the in- 
mates, Everywhere I perceived the same 
respect for the savbath; and, afterward, 
when I have compared the natives of more 
favored islands, which had always enjoyed 
more Christian advantages, to these good, 
simple-minded people, they have all lost by 
the comparison. 

The next day we shipped five men, whom 
we named Tom Brown, Spunyarn, Rope- 
yarn, Marline Spike and Slush Bucket, 
sailed away with a large supply of all the 
fruits of the island, and were glad that we 
should have to return again, to leave these 
men, after a season North. A word about 
costume, I saw none that were nude, 
They all wore about the same style of dress, 
The men were attired very much as our sail- 
ors are in tropical parts; and the women, 
who could afford it, wore long dresses, made 
of silk, which hung down loose from the 
shoulders and looked like long night-dresses ; 
while those whose finances would not per- 
mit them to gratify their taste for display, 
wore dresses made of paint, in the same 
style. They all went barefoot. 

During the rest of July and the first week 
of August, we cruised and saw no whales, 
and near the beginning of the |atrey month. 
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we made Desolate Island, a low, sandy 
bank, with no vestige of vegetation, and in- 
habited by an incalculable number of birds, 
which covered the beach and flew in con- 
stant clouds above. We landed and ob- 
tained eggs. We also discovered, near the 
beach, a shed; and, moved by curiosity, 
went to it. We found, when we entered, a 
bottle containing two little slips of paper, 
on which were written in lead pencil, ** Bark 
‘Eliza’ of New Bedford. Capt.——. Out 
eight months and clean. Have seen whales 
once in seven months.” And ‘Ship * Nau- 
tilus,’ of New Bedford, out nine months, 
clean and have seen no whales. Bound 
West.” Whale-ships, passing near this is- 
land, always called to see if any letters had 
been left there. 

We were among the Navigaton’s Islands 
on the twenty-third of August, among the 
Fiji Islands on the twenty-seventh, and, on 
the thirty-first, three of the Navigator’s Is- 
lands, namely, Tutuila, Upola and Savaii 
were in sight. I must content myself with 
merely referring to many islands, as I pro- 
ceed; and I regret, that I have not the 
space to give them all a special notice. 
During the whole of September we cruised 
within a belt extending from sixty to ninety 
miles on each side of the paralle) of twenty 
degrees south latitude. This month was, 
therefore, passed, as time generally is, on 
board of whalers. In the morning such 
sail was made, as we intended to carry all 
day, and lookouts were stationed at each 
mast-head. In the beginning the ship was 
put under “small sail” for the night, and 
boats’ crew watches were set. This ar- 
rangement gave the men only six hours on 
deck out of the twenty-four. Thus each 
man had sixteen hours he could call his 
own, each day; and some used to sleep dur- 
ing as many of them as the time necessary 
for their meals would permit. This easy 
time continued during the whole of this 
month, with very little interruption, for we 
only took two whales, both of them cows, 
that stowed down twenty-five and forty bar- 
rels; and this affords me an opportunity to 
say something concerning sperm whaling. 
No doubt you have all wondered at my be- 
ing so slow in reaching and commencing 
the real work in hand. But let me tell the 
uninformed, that sperm whaling is slow, 
slow in oil and money making, slow in 
everything in which those concerned would 

like to have it fast; and, as you bave al- 
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ready perceived, a great portion of a sperm. 
whaling season is more like a cruise among 
rarely visited islands for no particular pur. 


i 
pose, than one undertaken to make money, § ¢ 
I shal) endeavor to tell something of it be 1 
fore helping w kill our first whale this sea ¢ 
son. t 
The only thing which sperm whaling haf 
in its favor, is the questionable advantageof Ba 
always being in warm weather. If on e 
were as likely to be as successful in it, as in y 
right whaling, everything would be in inf ti 
favor, as the oil of the sperm whale is much— h 
more valuable than that of the rigi:t whale ft! 
I have known vessels that were out five se 
years without filling, —some are “clean"— “ 
at the end of that time, —and I have neve’ T 
known of one that has returned home ful, 
as right whalers often do, Generally they— in 
think they have done well if they retumf 80 
with half a cargo. Right whalers, in geo wi 
eral, go to the spermn-whale grounds during T! 
the winter months of the northern hemi-f all 
sphere, when it is impossible to p sic 
their calling. all 
These whales are approached in mucf It 
the same manner as right whales; and the no 
same precautions must be used in order do 
succeed in getting near enough to fasten sor 
If there is no wind, it is perkaps still les he: 
probable that one can succeed in ‘* getting rut 
on” to them, than it is that one could, Tea 
der like circumstances, *‘ get on’’ to a con 
head; and, as it is frequently calm on mow§ ope 
sperm-whale grounds, one often pulls and@ sur 
paddies all day after these whales, and if but 
forced, finally, to return to the ship ver, 
nigitiall with nothing for his pains. Th wor 
largest yield of oil from a sperm whale § riou 
ever heard of from a reliable source, the 
one hundred and forty-three barrels whic face 
was yielded by a sperm whale taken by th@ prec 
“Congress” of New Bedford, Capt. 8 aliv 
berg. This whale was taken on what ig Sper 
called by many the * Cape-of-Guod-Hopg tme 
Ground,” beiween the Cape and St Hg = Ti 
lena, A sperm whale which will make ou@ 4nyt 
hundred barrels is as large as a right wha gai 
that will make two hundred, as the biubbe of or 
of the latter is about twice as thick as thy Of 7 
of the other. The bead of this whale is pq ‘hip, 
culiar. It is almost entirely biubber in m 
clear oil and yields spermaceti. Unlikely Me t 
right whale it has a lower jaw, resemblin Bige! 
somewhat, that of the porpoise, and is ¢ and, 
posed of two pan-shaped bones which _ 
a 


called by whalemen the “pans.” It 


4 
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armed with ivory teeth, which are deeply 
imbedded in it, There are none above, and 
those of the jaw fit, when the mouth is 
closed, into sockets in the upper lip, The 
upper part of the head is solid blubber and 
clear cil. It is called the case; and in cut- 
ting in, if the whale is too large to hoist its 
head in whole, the top of the case is cut off 
and hoisted in, when the looker-on discov- 
ers a large tank, as it were, of clear oil, 
which is baled out with buckets; a man get- 
ting in to fill them as they are passed to 
him. The head yields about a third of all 
the oil got from the whale; and it is kept 
separate from the other, in casks, marked 
“ Head,” on account of its greater value. 
The biubber of the head is very tough. I 
never knew a man capable of putting an iron 
into it well enough to hold. For some rea- 
sons this whale is the most dangerous; for, 
whenever it attacks, it does so intentionally. 
The bowhead right-whale never intention- 
ally does barm., The straight-head, con- 
sidered by many as the most dangerous of 
all, never harms a boat save through fright, 
It gets so badly frightened, that it knows 
not what it does, and slashes away at ran- 
dom with its tail. The sperm-whale will 
sometimes, though seidom, fight with its 
head, and endeavor to stave in a boat by 
running against it after it is fast. I have 
read of a sperm-whale sounding, and then 
coming up under the boat with its mouth 
open tochewit up. This is ridiculously ab- 
surd. When this whale fichts, it does so by 
butting with its head like a ram; and it is 
very difficult in that case—most whalers 
would say impossible — to escape being se- 
riously damaged, — that is to say, having 
the boat strewn in fragments over the sur- 
face of the water, and the crew in a most 
precarious position, — as the water is always 
alive with sharks all around a bleeding 
sperm-whale, though it is said that at such 
times they never touch a man. 

The pertinacity with which it will attack 
anything with its head, returning again and 
again to the charge. is astonishing. I know 
of one extraordinary instance of this display 
of pertinacious anger. A New- Bedford 
ship, the name of which is so badly blotted 
in my old diary as to make it impossible for 
me to decipher it, commanded by Captain 
Bigelow, was becalmed near Mangea Isiand; 
and, while there, a large bull rose near the 
ship. The sight of the vessel roused his 
ire, and he repeatediy butted at her with all 
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his might. He drew away, again and again, 
to a considerable distance from the ship, 
where he stopped, and appeared to stand on 
his tail, with a large portion of his head out 
of water, and to turn slowly as if observing 
where the vessel Jay. He wouid then start 
for it, and go at full speed, until ‘* brought 
up’”’ against it with a shock that shook the 
whole vessel. He repeated this operation 
several times; and, while manceuvring in 
this way, he was fastened to by another 
ship’s boats, and killed, his carcass yielding 
a hundred and twenty-two barrels of oil. 
I have heard of ships that have been stove 
by sperm-whales; though they must have 
been very old, and such as should have been 
condemned, The Wabash,” cf New Bed- 
ford, afterward used as a hulk at Bahia, in 
Brazil, was cruising here this season; and, 
if she had been struck by a large bull, as 
Captain Bigelow’s vessel was, she would 
have been stove and sunk, 

When sperm-whales are reported from the 
mast-head, the cap: ain observes them longer 
before lowering than he would if they were 
right-whales. They usuaily run in a straight 
course, and stop down about the same time 
at each sounding. They also generally stop 
up the same time at each rising. Before 
lowering, it is customary to give them three 
risings, see how long they stop down, and 
how far they go under water at each sound- 
ing, as well as the direction in which they 
are going. When they sound the third time, 
the boats are lowered. Small whales will 
not stop down very long; but a large bull 
has been known to remain down an hour, 
Let me say here, en passant, that among 
sperm-whales the bulls are the largest, and 
that among right-whales the cows are the 
largest. 

Near the end of the month, Monday, the 
29th (Sunday by our reckoning, as the ship’s 
time had not been corrected yet), we made 
Hope [sland in latitude 5 deg. 13 min. S, 
and longitude 165 deg. 9 min. E., which yva- 
ried the tiresome monotony of this month, 
In the afternoon canoes came off, and our 
decks were crowded with natives, — naked 
men, and women wearing nothing save a 
fringe-like belt extending down a quarter 
way totheir knees. We bought fruit and 
fowls; and our fore-and-aft stays, when we 
left, had as many bunches of bananas hang- 
ing to them as we could attach to them. In 
fact, every part of our rigging available for 
that purpose was laden with tropical luxu- 
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ries which we did not appreciate. We got 
the lightest straw hats here I had ever seen, 

We *‘ braced forward ”’ and left the island 
that evening; and the next morning soon 
after daybreak, as I was about to “turn 
out,” I was startled by the cry from the 
mast-head, — 

'“ There blows! blows! blows! There’s 
his old head! There she breaches!’’ 

'“ Where away?” the captain shouted. 

-“Two points off the lee bow,” was the 
answer from the mast-head. 

“How far off?” still interrogated the 
captain. 

About six miles,” 

“Keep her away two points,” said the 
captain to tie helmsman, 

‘And up went the wheel, causing the ves- 
sel to ** pay off’ promptly. 

*¢ Let us know, when we head for them,”’ 
was the next instruction transmitted alo‘t. 

**Meet her quick! steady!’ shouted the 
lookout at the mast-head, 

By this time I was on deck, and the cap- 
tain was aloft at the main with the mate, 
who had iaised the whales. We were un- 
der topgallant sails, and going avout five 
knots. We quietly got the line-tubs in the 
boats, and everything was speedily put in 
readiness for lowering. We then “stood 
by”’ to trim the yards so as to keep every- 
thing drawing while pursuing the whales, 
of which there was a large shoal ahead. 
They were going she same way as our- 
selvds; remaining down at their first sound- 
ing twenty minutes, and going about as fast 
and in the same direction as when up. The 
second sounding gave the same result; and, 
as they went down the third time, our lee 
mainbraces were let go, and the yards at 
the main swung aback, We quickly and 
quietly lowered, and, shipping our masts, 
set our sails and gaff-topsails and ‘‘ out pad- 
dles”’ to catch the whales as qnickly as pos- 
sible. But we did not lessen our distance. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon the shoal 
was at least four miles ahead, and we had 


no wind, We “out oars,” and pulled with 
a will. We gained upon them sufficiently 
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to reduce our distance to a mile and a half, 
when we peaked our oars, and took to our 
paddles, After we had paddled about half 
an hour, a light breeze sprang up, and the 
captain, who had also lowered, and the 
mate, both fastened, while I stood a good 
chance of doing the same. 

The captain and mate were towed in dif- 
ferent directions, and were nearing each 
other. 1 apprehended some accident, and 
pulled toward them. Just as I had got 
near enough to be able, if necessary, to as- 
sist, the two boats were towed swiftly in 
directions that would cross at right-angles, 
The mate’s boat was coming toward me, 
and the captain was coming nearly at right- 
angles to a line dawn from the mate’s boat 
tomine. The captain swept along, wildly 
gesticulating, and shouting to the mate, — 

**Siack your line, and let me pass,” 

It was slacked, but not in time: the boats 
came together, and the next moment noth- 
ing was left of them but their fragments, to 
which the men clung. I was in the head of 
my boat; and, when the captain’s and the 
mate's came together, the latter's whale 
passed across my bow, but not fast enough 
to escape the harpoon which I darted at it, 
and which went in to the hitches. The 
third mate picked up the crews of the ill- 
fated boats; and I rode on after the mate's 
whale, which was a cow with a calf by her 
side. I immediately hauled up, and got 
several good lances into her. She went 
down, but soon rose again to the surface, 
spouting blood. In a few moments she 
went into her flurry, and turned on her 
side, fin out. The crews of the lost boats 
were again on board, and the vessel worked 
down to me, and picked up the whale, 
which we immediately went to work to cut 


in. It made forty barrels, 


I have reached my limits. This cruise, 
although we took no more oil during the re- 
mainder of this season, comprised many 
other incidents that doubtless would inter- 


est the reader, and I shall probably give 
him the benefit of it at some future time. 
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A Summer Hvening. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 


BY OWEN CARROLL. 


Sweet, murmurous breezes fanned our hair, 
As, drifting down the silent tide, 

We watched the gleaming silver sands 
And low green shores on either side, 

While floated through the perfumed shade 
A sound of myriad insect-cries, 

And, faint and few, the quivering stars 
Shone whitely in the far-off skies, 


A spell of silence everywhere, 
Save cricket-chirp or drowsy birds’ 
Low twittering. We could not break 
That holy hush with common words, 
Then, like a sudden great surprise, 
The full moon broke upon our sight; 
And in his passionate eyes I saw 
The dawning of another light. 


Ah, heavy heart! what wealth of love 
To fill thy weary dearth avails! 


There comes again a memory 
Of death-shut eyes. The moonlight fails 
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In purple depths of shading cloud; 
The solemn dirges of the wave 

Die on my ear; fade scene and sound, — 
Through tears I only see a grave. 


Boston, June, 1879. 


CODFISHING IN ICELAND. 


BY CAPT. DOWARD HULBERT. 


Though the French are not naturally a 
maritime nation, there is a hardy race of 
fishermen to be found on the coasts of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, from whose ranks are 
obtained a large proportion of the hands 
that are employed in the codfishing of 
Newfoundland and Iceland. Though it isa 
painful and dangerous occupation, there 
are few that offer a higher remuneration to 
the masters and crews; the shoals of fish are 
inexhaustible, and the demand is always 
greater than the supply. 

It is, however, not always easy to get up 
the necessary complement of hands; and 
captains sometimes have recourse to the un- 
lawful acts of the press-gang of former days. 
A ship ready to start will enter a little creek 
on the coast of Brittany near an almost un- 
known village; and after mass on Sunday, 
the captain announces at the ‘chnrch door 
that he is in want of men for Iceland, The 
advantages are loudiy proclaimed: good 
food, good wine, brandy, meat three timesa 
week, and, above all, an immediate bounty 
of from four to eight pounds, with future 
pay in proportion to the results. The ex- 


treme poverty of the peasant makes such a — 


sum of money seem fabulous; they have on- 
ly tosay Yes. And yet, how hard it is to 
them to leave their beloved home and speak 
the fatal word! The captain knows how to 
overcome their irresolution. Installed ina 
neighboring cabaret, he patiently waits un- 
til some young and vigorous men enter, 
when he pours forth all his eloquence, enu- 
merates the advantages, slurs over the dan- 
ger and fatigue, sha<es the gold in his purse, 
orders an abundance of cider and brandy, 
and, in the end, draws his victims into the 
nets. 

The engagement is signed; and the labor- 
er, who bas spent the winter in collecting 


sea-weed for the fields and sowing his crops, 
leaves the women to manage the rest. All 
being favorable, he will return in Septem- 
ber with twenty pounds in his pocket, A 
few voyages make him a good sailor, when he 
can be drafted into the fleet at Cherbourg, 
thence to be transformed into a servant of 
his country. 

From the difficulty of obtaining men, 
French shipbuilders reduce the labor by 
mechanical appliances; so that five or six 
men will navigate ships of two hundred 
tons. But in codfishing crafts it is neces- 
sary to have as many as possible, and twen- 
ty are usually taken. The arrangements 
are wofully insufficient. There are only 
sleeping-places for a third; one sailor rest- 
ing whilst two are fishing. Thus, after six 
hours spent on deck without shelter from 
rain, wind, and snow, the waves washing 
over and the heavy line in their hands, the 
men go down stiff with cold and worn out 
with fatigue. Yet they must lie dressed as 
they are, on a hard, damp mattress; and fre- 
quently the clothes are never changed from 
the beginning to the end of the voyage. 

Afier five voyages a man is authorized to 
take the command, and though styled cap- 
tain, he is nothing more than the head of 
the fishermen. It is his work to keep the 
account of the number of cod caught; the 
sailors taking care as they hook a fish to cut 
out its tongue and place it in a bag hung to 
their belt. When the hour of repose comes 
the tongues are taken to the captain, and 
about ten centimes is allowed for each. 
The second in office is only chosen as being 
the most skillful with his line; then comes 
the man who cuts off the cods’ heads, opens 
and prepares the fish for the salter; and 
lastly the one who lays them in the barrels 
and closes them for sale, 


ee 
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With this short description of the crew 
we will pass over the voyage, as described 
by a French writer, M. Aragon, and take 
the reader to the Icelandic coast, Patrix- 
Fiord, where a number of vessels are 
already coliected, Deserted during the past 
season, it now presents a scene of the great- 
est animation. A man-of-war is there to 
provide for any repairs that may be needed; 
carpenters and blacksmiths are busy doing 
their work, the bay echoes with the noise 
of hammers and saws. Other vessels, call- 
ed chasseurs, come from France to take 


away the fish. On the shore rises the little 
wooden hut of the cocman, a Danish mer- 
chant who lives there during the summer 
months to trade with the people and sell 
spirits. 

No night comes on to interrupt the hard, 
incessant labor; during the middle of May 
the sun is never below the horizon, and but 
a few stars may be seen on the zenith about 
the end of June. 

Those ships that have chosen their posi- 
tion for fishing take down their sails and lie 
as quietly at anchor as the wind will permit, 
the men standing in a close line at the side 
of the vessel. They are clothed from head 
to foot in knitted or flannel garments, with 
waterproof capes and bats, A petticoat of 
strong linen is tied around the waist, de- 
scending below the knees, and to preserve 
the feet from wet they wear woollen stock- 
ings and waterprouf boots. Thick wocllen 
gloves lined with leather save their hands 
from the injury of constant friction from 
the heavy line. The whole forms a curious 
picture of ragged, patched, greasy, well-tar- 
red habiliments, which acomic pencil might 
rejoice to portray. The men, indifferent to 
their appearance, seek only to be saved from 
moisture, The lines they use are necessari- 
ly very heavy to bring on board a fish weigh- 
ing say forty pounds. There are two hooks 
baited with the entrails of fish; but the vo- 
racity of the ced is such that it is scarcely 
necessary to be too particular as to the lure. 
Thus the men stand for six hours consecu- 
tively, gently moving the line, and when a 
shake indicates a catch, lifting the heavy 
weight on board. 

The fatigue is very great, and much of it 
is pure loss, as the line too often brings up 
another fish, called the fletan, which, though 
very good to eat, does not bear preserving. 
The sailors hold this interloper in extreme 
aversion, as it often breaks the line by its 


weight, and gives them much trouble to 
heave on board. 

Let us now take a glance at the scenery 
which surrounds these hardy seamen, The 
coast is broken up into large gulfs, strewn 
with shoals and reefs of a most dangerous 
character, where misfortunes are so frequent 
that the place is called by the fishermen 
* The Ships’ Cemeteries.”’ Enormous prec- 
ipices line the coast, with heaps of volcanic 
stones, worn by the action of the waves, ly- 
ing at the foot, These rocks are cut at cer- 
tain distances into space like the mouth of 


an immense river, called fiords, which com- 
municate with the sea by a comparatively 
narrow inlet, and spread ou into a sort of 
lake, surrounded by vertical and jagged 
rocks, The more sinuous the outlet, the 
more sure is the anchorage; and in each 
bay there is generally found one sandy spit, 
forming a sort of natural jetty, behind 
which the ships are secure, and where the 
cocman builds his hut. Far away in the 
distance rises the gigantic cone of the ex- 
tinct voleano Sneffiels-Joekul, whose sum- 
mit is covered with rosy-tinted snow, In 
the hollows of the rocks thousands of sea- 
birds build their nests, to be slaughtered by 
the inhabitants at a certain season for the 
sake of fuel, their flesh being utterly unpal- 
atable to the least fastidious appetite. 

One of the most important fiords is the 
Dyre-Fiord, where a small hamlet of a doz 
en huts or bers is built in a large meadow. 
These constructions are not easy to describe; 
they are low and massive, formed of lava- 
stone and peat, To avoid cold and damp 
within, a very smali door opens into a dark 
narrow passage, toward which the rooms 
converge. The walls and pointed roof are 
covered with turf, upon which grows a 
thick crop of grass, making it very difficult 
to distinguish the ber from the field in 
which it stands, Within, the accommo- 
dation is most simple, —a kitchen and one 
sleeping-apartment, with closets to contain 
provisions, clothes, and fishing apparatus. 
Beyond the vegetable garden is a building 
for drying fish, the planks of which are sep- 
arated to admit the free circulation of the 
air. Here the decapitated cod are hung, 
emitting a savor far from pleasant. The 
heads form the food of the Icelanders with 
butter and milk; the fish are sold for export, 
The sea-wolf is also largely eaten, though 
its flesh is tough and rancid, the frequency 
of leprosy and elephantiasis in the island 
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being attributed to this very unwholesome 
diet. 

Men and women, masters and servan:s, all 
inhabit the same room, whilst cleanliness is 
not much attended to; but poor as they are, 
and accustomed to great privations, they set 
an example of cheerful contentment. The 
beauty of the young girls is remarkable; 
their fair hair falls in long plaits, partially 
covered by a black cloth coif, daintily worn 
on one side of the head, and finished at the 
top with a tassel of colored silk run through 
a silver or steel buckle, which floats on the 
shoulder. It reminds the traveler of the 
Greek head-dress; but the blue eyes, with 
their sweet, benevolent expression, soon re- 
call to his mind their Danish origin. The 
dress is made of the cloth woven in the 
country, and on festival days the bodice is 
gayly adorned with silver braid and velvet, 
whilst the belt and sleeves are ornamented 
with silver devices, beautifully chased and 
often of great value. On wet and cold days 
the shaw] becomes a useful mantilla, com- 
pletely enveloping the head, and defending 
the wearer from the effects of the frequent 
storms, 

The people offer the most generous and 
cordial hospitality to all travelers, and es- 
pecially to shipwrecked mariners, An op- 
portunity for proving this hospitality once 
occurred in the open and dangerous bay of 
Westre-Horn, surrounded by breakers and 
reefs. Here forty vessels were fishing ona 
fine morning in March, when the breeze be- 
gan to freshen. The cod was abundant, 
and the men were tempted to stay too near 
the coast. All the vessels but five doubled 
the point; these, beaten back by the enor- 
mous waves, and not daring to raise a sail, 
were broken on the rocks. Thirty men 
reached the shore, sixty-six found a watery 
grave. The ‘*Sea-bird’’ struggled long, un- 
ti!, beaking up, all perished excepting the 
mate and the cabin boy; the former had re- 
ceived a severe wound in the leg by falling 
on some broken glass. Tied to the rigging, 
together they awaited their fate, frozen 
with cold, the waves washing over them. 
After three hours the boy expired of ex- 
haustion; and the mate unloosing the ropes 
was soon thrown on to the shore. The 
corpses of his friends were lying around 
him, the survivors having gone inland for 
shelter; but with great difficulty he follow- 
ed them, crossing streainss and imarshes, 
sinking into ice and snow at every step, his 
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wounded leg torn by the sharp points. Six 
weary hours were thus passed, when his 
heart-rending cries at length reached two 
Icelanders, who carried him into a ber not 
far off. 

For five months these good people nursed 
and tended the sufferer. At the end of 
that time he was still confined to bed, but 
the healing had begun, A vessel was sent 
round to bring him away; yet his hosts 
evinced much sorrow at the prospect of his 
departure, At their request the captain 
left him one night longer, when the ship- 
wrecked mariner was escorted to the beach 
by the whole family, all manifesting a deep 
emotion. After thanking the father, not 
only for his care of the survivor, but also 
for the burial he had yiven to the victims of 
the storm, the captain assured him that the 
French Government would indemnify him 
for the expense he had incurred; but the 
good man only pressed his hand, declaring 
that he had done his duty, and deserved 
neither indemnity, thanks, nor recompense. 
The Minister of Marine sent a gold medal 
to him after hearing of his generous con- 
duct. 

Robbery, murder and theft are almost un- 
known in this peaceful little country; nota 
soldier or policeman is needed even in the 
capital Reikiavik; a fact which fully proves 
the virtues of the Icelanders, Travelers 
have asserted that the hospitality was not 
quite so disinterested as it appears, and 
there may be an exception in certain locali- 
ties, such as the road to the Geysers, trav- 
ersed every year by many tourists. Here 
the Lutheran ministers offer shelter in their 
churches, which are transformed into hotels, 
and provide fish, milk, and coffee for those 
who need it at a eertain charge. Roads are 
are almost unknown; the configuration of 
the ground wholly prevents their formation. 
The island has been the scene of such tre- 
mendous volcanic action that the moun- 
tains are heaped together in the most fan- 
tastic manner. From the glaciers which 
cover the summits of extinct volcanoes rush 
torrents of water, bringing down the disin- 
tegrated rocks to accumulate in the valleys 
below. 

Yet in the midst of these convulsions, 
Nature does not forget her rights, and 
wherever a little earth can be found there 
grows a tuft of grass. Meadows undulating 
with the rocky ground cover it with a green 
mantie, and in summer the botanist will 
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find most of the wild-flowers which bloom 
in our temperate climates. During the 
winter, the water fiitrating through the soil 
turns the whole into an impassable marsh, 
where the unwary traveller may sink into 
quicksands of the most dangerous character, 
since there is no exterior sign to denote 
their existence, 

In a country whose lay of land and natur- 
al configuration scarcely admit of carriage- 
roads, ponies are invaluable, their robust 
constitution defying alike climate and fa- 
tigue. Small in size, quiet and patient, they 
resemble the Corsican or Pyrenean breed. 
Such is their docility, that the most inexpe- 
rienced rider may mount without fear, and 
trust to their instinct in the difficult moun- 


tain passes. Three er four thousand are ex-_ 


ported yearly into England, where they are 
used chiefly for coal-mines; and such is the 
estimation in which they are now held, that 
their cost has largely increased. 

The eider-duck is one of the most profita- 
ble sources of revenue, and strict laws pre- 
vent their wanton destruction. A gun is 
not allowed to be fired near the places they 
frequent, for fear of alarming them; thus 


they have become so tame that they allow 
themselves to be stroked without fear. 
They choose the islands for their homes, — 
where their deadly enemy the fox cannot 
reach them, — and the steep barren rocks in 
the fiords. Many of the owners clear a 
thousand a year by the sale of the down, 
without any expense. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to make Jaws for the preservation of 
game, since shooting is a pleasure the Ice- 
landers wholly despise. The curlew, snipe, 
golden plover, and wiid duck abound, as 
well as the delicate white partridge; but the 
natives despise them as food, and prefer 
smoked or dried salmon, with which their 
streams abound, 

In the middle of August the greater part 
of the French ships meet in the Faskrud- 
Fiord before starting home. By this time 
the snow is beginning to fall and ice to form 
around the bays. Detached icebergs make 
their appearance in forms as singular as 
varied, sometimes resembling fantastic ani- 
mals or the prow of a ship. The anchors 
are raised, and the convoy leaves the wintry 
shore; and anticipations of home once more 
dawn on the weary fishermen. 


ALICE’S SAORIFICE. 


BY ETHELIN B. BDRANDE. 


CHAPTER I. 


When I was a little, a very little girl, I 
used to go, with a few others, daily to Mrs. 
Raynor’s school, How well I remember the 
pleasant green lanes through which we pass- 
ed, the quaint old room in which we gath- 
ered, with spelling books and Testaments, 
and samplers, and the fair, placid face that 
beamed on us so kindly from beneath the 
shadowy borders of fine lace that always 
decorated her caps. 

Outside the trees waved their branches in 
the breeze with a pleasant rustle, the birds 
sang sweet songs, and the distant sounds of 
labor and of animal life came faintly to our 
ears. It was a pleasant spot, and she was a 
lonely old lady who taught us the rudi- 
ments of knowledge there. 

She lived all alone in the little cottage, 


in whose kitchen she taught the children 
of the neighbors such simple lore as suited 
their capacities, and she proved herself an 
invaluable assistant of their hard-working, 
overburdened mothers, by keeping them out 
of mischief several hours daily. 

We all loved her when we were children, 
for her strict rule was tempered with mercy, 
and few children fail to detect between the 
needful disipline inflicted by love, and the 
stern injustice of the unloving. When we 
grew older, we often sought her counsel, 
her praise, or her encouragement. We were 
sure of her ready sympathy, and had an in- 
tuitive trust in her wisdom. It was not un- 
til after years that we learned how a nature 
once as trustful, impulsive, and heedless as 
our own, had been disciplined by sorrow, 
and, though seathed and scarred, had surviv- 
ed the storms of human passion, and outlived 
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all the mistakes of her youth, having come 
out of the conflict calm and peaceful and 
strong. 

Alice Winston had been the favorite pu- 
pil of Mrs. Raynor, and long after she had 
been transferred to other schools — Miss 
Durrez’s Select School for young ladies, and 
the Seminary — she seldom allowed a day 
to pass without visiting the little cottage, 
And when sent away from home to some 
grand city school to be “‘ finished,’’ she did 
not fo.get her beloved fricnd. Alice’s first 
visits, when she came home for vacations, 
were always to Mrs. Raynor’s. She would 
run down the little green lane, through the 
garden gate, and, softly opening the cottage 
door, stand there upon the threshold radi- 
ant with life and beauty; a lovely Hebe, 
bearing joy to the lonely heart of that aged 
woman. Alice would twine her round, 
white arms about the old woman’s neck, 
and kiss her wrinkled cheek, and call her 
by all the loving names that she could re- 
member. And Mrs. Raynor would make 
her sit down upon the low stool by her side, 
that had been her seat from childhood, and 
holding those plump white hands in her 
own withered and shrunken ones, she would 
look down into the bright young face, and 
listen with quiet interest to the girl’s prat- 
tle, the history of her school troubles ax 
triumphs, the anecdotes of her school mates 
and teachers, and of the little adventures 
that constituted the romance of her life. 
Or she and Alice would sit down together 
to her simple and very humble repast, 
which, Alice would repeat again and again, 
was better than all the feasts to which she 
had ever been bidden. 

More than a year bad passed, and Alice 
had never confided to this friend one heart 
experience. The little school-girl flirtations 
into wh'ch she had been drawn had never 
more than rippled the surface of her affec- 
tions, if indeed they had touched a deeper 
feeling than vanity. But when she came 
hume on the second summer, when she 
walked slowly down the green lane, and 
with a thoughtful mien stood within the 
open door of Mrs. Raynor’s cottage, that 
good lady, so anxiously watchful of her 
child’s faintest change of expression, need- 
ed no other revelation to tell that the founts 
of feeling had been stirred to their hidden 
depihs. 

There was an inexplicable something in 
the young girl’~ glance and air, and in every 


graceful, quiet movement, that seemed as if 
timed to slow, exquisite music, that told of 
divine harmonies wakened in her soul, to 
which her whole life should henceforth be a 
response, The ancient childlikeness was 
gone forever, and though her greeting had 
lost nothing of its fervid affection, Mrs, 
Raynor could not fail to note the change, 
nor to observe the long, beamy silences, so 
sweet, as she knew by Alice’s soft smile, 
that she could not break them, She knew 
that Alice would conquer her maiden sby- 
ness, and pour her secret into the heart of 
her friend. 

So she talked to her as usual of all that 
had occurred during her absence, of the pets 
which had been left at the cottage to be 
tended, of her old schoolmates, and a thou- 
sand things which had been wont to inter- 
est her. She prepared the meal, and spread 
the table beneath the trees in the garden; 
but the white biscuits and golden butter, 
the rich cream and early strawberries, fail- 
ed to draw one commendation from Alice’s 
lips. Her thoughts were far away, feasting 
upon memory and hope. 

But when the sun had set, and the stars 
began to peep out, glimmering through the 
uncurtained window, through which, also, 
the odors won by the gentle evening dews 
from the perfumed hearts of the flowers 
came stealing, Alice, with her head upon 
her friend’s bosom, told her all the story of 
her love. 

Arthur Elverson—she pronounced the 
name in tender, liquid sounds, dwelling on 
each syllable as if it were the sweetest mu- 
sic, and with a sort of coy pride repeating 
it again and again — Arthur Elverson was a 
young Philadelphian; a man of genius, — 
arising man in his profession. He was a 


serious, thoughtful man; not in the least 


such an one, Alice said, as would seem like- 
ly to have been attracted by a giddy school- 
girl. But he loved her: yes, he had told 
her so, in words and tones that she should 
never, never forget. He was coming to 
Edgewood, —coming to visit her, and to 
ask her of her father. Papa would be sure 
to consent; for though Arthur Elverson was 
pvor now, he had so much genius, and was 
succeeding so well in his profession, that 
everybody predicted a proud career for him. 
It was tuo much honor for her, little Alice 
Winston, who knew so very little, to be the 
wife of such a man, Only if she could 
make him happy, it would be all that she 
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desired. Of courze papa could never re- 
fuse, — did dear Mrs, Raynor think he 
could? 

Mrs. Raynor could only bid the girl be 
patient and hopeful. A presentiment that 
her heart was to receive a shock—that the 
course of the love, which seemed so genu- 
ine and guileless, was destined to obstruc- 
tions — fell darkly upon Mrs, Raynor’s feel- 
ings. She could scarcely repress the sym- 
pathy she really felt, and Alice saw a tear 
upon her cheek as her friend kissed her at 
parting, and turned back into her lonely 
cottage. As Alice waiked home through 
the green lane, with her father’s old servant 
behind her for a protector, she pondered up- 
on Mrs. Raynor’s evident emotion. She 
had expected a glad sympathy in her feel- 
ings, and it was not until the thought came 
to her mind that some memory of youth 
and love might have been awakened by her 
story in the ancient woman’s breast, that 
she forgot her disappointment. A letter 
that awaited her, and heralded the coming of 
her lover on the morrow, chased all sad- 
dened thoughts away, and sent her to her 
pillow with a sweet, restless joy that drove 
away slumber, until, tired even of her pleas- 
ant fancies, she fell asleep, and into the 
land of rosy dreams, at an early hour in the 
morning. 

Alice was apetted child; and when she 
was found sleeping at the breakfast-hour 
nobody thought of awakening her. She 
should have breakfast whenever she awoke, 
her papa said; and as he was passing her 
door before going out to his business, he 
stole in and kissed her rosy cheek, and 
called down a blessing upon the head of his 
beautiful darling. 

The caress awoke Alice, and she threw 
her arms around her father’s neck, and 
kissed him in return, calling him her “ dear, 
best papa.”’ 

* Ah, little rogue, I know what those 
pretty words mean,’ said Judge Wins- 
ton; “fyou want to coax your poor papa 
out of something. Come, now, what is it? 
Out with it at once, for I must be off to the 
office.” 

“O papa, how shrewd you are! You 
lawyers see and understand everything. 
Do promise me, promise me that — that you 
will grant anything I may ask of you today.” 

“But that would be giving a pledge 
blindly. Tell me what you want. Is it 


some money to buy finery? Or a present 


for your old school-mistress? Tell me 
quickly, for I must be off.” 

** No, no, it’s not money, papa, but some- 
thing better than money. Just promise 
me, you best papa.” 

“Something better than money, eh? 
Some school-girl notion! But I suppose I 
must promise, for I hear the carriage com- 
ing round, There, don’t smother me be- 
cause I have made a foolish promise, or 
I’ll retract it.” 

The Judge went laughing from the room, 
and as Alice sauk back upon her pillow 
with an ineffable smile upon her lovely face, 
she heard his cheerful voice giving direc- 
tions to the servant beneath her window, 
and the next moment the sound of the car- 
riage wheels crunching the gravel as he 
drove away. 

Early in the afternoon Arthur Elver- 
son was announced. Mrs. Winston was 
out, and the lovers met alone. After 
a short visit Mr, Elverson departed, inform- 
ing Alice that he should return in the even- 
ing, to solicit her father’s consent to their 
engagement. He would even deny himseif 
the pleasure of a longer visit then, because 
he would do nothing without the approval 
of her parents, 

In the evening, accordingly, Mr. Elverson 
called, and, having sent up his card, was 
shown into the library, where Judge Wins- 
ton presently joined him. A half-hour pass- 
ed, and then Alice was summoned to the 
library. Judge Winston met her at the 
door, and, as he led her forward, he said, — 

“This gentleman, my dear, informs me 
that he comes here with your approval, to 
ack of me the most precious thing I have to 
bestow. Shall I grant his request? Tell 
me, my darling.” 

“Yes, papa,’ faltered Alice, blushing, 
and not daring to meet the eager eyes fas- 
tened upon her face; ‘‘ oh, yes, if you please, 
and, besides, you know what you promised 
me this morning.”’ 

**And so you expected all this, and so 
coaxed that promise from me. What an 
artful little plotter! Here, take her, Elver- 
son; she’s quite too shrewd for me.”’ 

The Judge placed his daughter’s hand in 
that of Arthur Elverson, and hurried from 
the room, thus striving by light words to 
hide the emotion that made his voice falter, 
and eyes overflow. And so Alice Winston 
and Arthur Elverson were bethrothed, 
Happy, bappy hour! 
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CHAPTER II. 


A year had passed since the evening that 
witnessed the bethrothal of the lovers; a 
year of quiet joy to them, but marked by 
changes and misfortunes that threatened 
them with unanticipated sorrow. Judge 
Winston’s floating capital had all been in- 
vested in some grand speculations that 
promised, on paper, wonderful success, 
Elated by his prospects, and blinded by the 
apparent favor of fortune, he had raised 
‘money in every possible way to add to these 
investments, even by mortgage upon all his 
real estate, and his wife’s fortune, includ- 
ing the house, with its elegant giounds and 
offices, where his family resided. Ali he pos- 
sessed was risked; and when the last mad 
venture failed, and the bubble burst, he was 
utterly ruined. The shock proved too much 
for him. He was prostrated by two quick- 
ly recurring attacks of paralysis, and with- 
in one week his wife and Alice saw them- 
selves plunged into poverty, and bewailed 
the hopeless illness of the strong man on 
whom until then they had leaned for sup- 
port. Mrs. Winston, the stepmother of 
Alice, was a weak, selfish woman. She had 
been proud in prosperity, — proud of her 
position, of ber husband’s high reputation, 
and of the beauty and grace of her step- 
daughter. She had no force of character by 
which to withstand the assaults of misfor- 
tune, and so she yielded to a weak despair. 

She contrived, however, to maintain her 
influence over the weakened mind of her 
husband; and when, at length, a project oc- 
curred to her by which she might again 
build up the fortunes of the family, or 
at least secure to herself a competence, 
she did not hesitate to urge it upon his ai- 
tention. 

She had a distant relative, a bachelor of 
immense wealth, whose ugly person and 
morose disposition had hitherto prevented 
his marriage. This man had long since fix- 
ed his regards upon the young Alice, but, 
upon tbe appearance of Arthur Elveison up- 
on the scene, had reluctantly withdrawn, 
without putting forward his pretensions, 
except privately, to his cousin. To him, 
then, Mrs. Winston wrote in her affliction, 
inviting him to visit her; and when he came 
she encouraged a renewal of his thwarted 
suit, Ler representations and reproaches 
won her half-imbecile husband Lo consent to 
ber plan. 
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Then followed a bitter season of persecu- 
tion for poor Alice. Arthur Elverson, who 
had come down to be near his betrothed in 
her affliction, was ignominiously dismissed 
by Mrs. Winston, and denied admission to 
the judge, with whom he wished to plead 
his cause. He saw Alice once or twice, by 
stealth, at Mrs. Raynor’s; and then leaving 
his weeping betrothed in the arms of that 
excellent woman, he tore himself away, 
Alice was left to bear the persecution of 
those who should have been her friends, 
Mrs, Winston would picture to her the mis- 
ery and suffering into which her invalid 
father and his devoted wife would shortly 
be plunged; ber owr trials and struggles as 
the wife of a man with his fortune yet to 
make, and all embittered by the conscious- 
ness that she might have averted all this, — 
that wealth and luxury for herself, and all 
the comforts his situation demanded for her 
father, had been in her power, and she had 
refused them, 

And Judge Winston, in his feeble, im- 
perfect utterance, with his mournful glance 
fixed full upon her face, would plead with 
her not to sacrifice herself and her parents, 

**I always intended to help Elverson, and 
to put him upon the path to fortune. But 
all that is past. He is poor, poor fellow, 
and my little Alice knows nothing about 
poverty, Better take Herman Godfrey, and 
let Elverson go. Then we can all stay here, 
and be as happy as the day is long.” 

And Mrs, Winston would say, — 

**Remember, Alice, a daughter's first 
duty is to her parents; and I am sure you 
owe me as much as if I were your real 
mother, whom you cannot remember. 
Here ’s Herman Godfrey, who offers you 
everything a woman could desire of wealth 
and luxury, besides a home, and everything 
for your parenis, while Elverson is poor, 
and can hardly give you a decent home. If 
you persist in marrying him, you undutiful 
girl, your poor father and I, who have sac- 
rificed everything for him, will have to go 
to the alms-house, for aught I can see to 
prevent us,” 

‘But surely, mamma, if Mr. Godfrey is 
so anxious to assist you, why cannot he do 
it all the same if I do not marry him? He 
knows I cannot marry him, because I do 
not love him, and because I am engaged to 
Mr. Elverson.” 

** Whom you do love, I suppose you would 
say; for you have more than a school-girl’s 
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ordinary amount of romance. But that will 
not serve you when you see your father and 
me dying in the poorhouse, to which, in 
your disregard of the plainest demands of 
duty, you have consigned us.” 

And so the girl’s mind was harassed by 
conflicting feelings; her judgment biased 
and swayed by argument she knew not how 
to meet; her heart torn by appeals which 
she could not answer, until she began to 
look upon herself as a victim selected for 
the sacrifice; and gradually she settled 
down into the conviction that there was no 
escape from the duty before her, She 
would give up Elverson; she would marry 
Godfrey, since her parents desired it, and 
thus secure to them all that wealth could 
bestow; then, perhaps, God would merci- 
fully let her die, since she would have ac- 
complished already the single duty of her 
life. 

She went to her parents and acquainted 
them with her decision, which was received 
rapturously; but, begging to be excused 
from an interview with Godfrey, she stole 
out and took her way down the green lane, 
toward Mrs. Raynor’s cottage. 

That excellent woman had been absent 
from her home for several weeks, and dur- 
ing the bitterest season of her trial, Alice 
had missed her advice and sympathy. To 
her, now, the poor girl fled, and poured out 
upon her sympathizing bosom her tears and 
the history of all she had suffered and sac- 
rificed. 

“My child,” said Mrs. Raynor, after she 
had listened to Alice’s broken narration, 
“this must not be. I speak as one in au- 
thority. Arthur Elverson, whom I have 
summoned, will arrive here tomorrow even- 
ing. Then you must become his wife. 
Here, beneath my humble roof, the cere- 
mony shall be performed; and when once 
he has the power to deliver you from this 
snare, I will place the means in his hands 
by which the comfort of your parents shall 
be secured, and their willing acquiescence 
in your marriage gained.” 

Alice had gazed at Mrs, Raynor as she 
spoke in extreme astonishment, mixed with 
gladness, A singular dignity seemed sud- 
denly to invest the aged woman. She truly 
spoke as one in authority, and her words 
convinced and calmed the sorrowing girl. 
Promising an explanation when Arthur ar- 
tived,-Mrs. Raynor soon dismissed her to 
her home; and Alice returned thither hope- 
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ful and even happy, so fully did she trust 
the words of her friend. 

The next evening she met Elverson at 
the cottage, almost believing that it was but 
to say farewell, as the preparations for her 
marriage had that day been commenced at 
home; but his cheerful appearance, and 
Mrs. Raynor’s confident look, somewhat re- 
assured her, The strange events through 
which she had passed seemed to have pre- 
pared her for anything that might oceur, 
and she listened almost without surprise to 
the strange tale which Mrs, Raynor pro- 
ceeded to relate, 

** Alice,” she said, “‘ when I first heard of 
the project to marry you to Godfrey, I de- 
termined to prevent it. I knew that I had 
the power, and I might have used it then, 
but determined first to arrange all things so 
that none could blame the course I had 
taken. I would far more gladly have looked 
upon your dying hour than upon that of 
your bridal with aman you did not, could 
not, love. I have known the misery of a 
marriage without love, You must never 
know it. I was very young when my pa- 
rents married me to a man more than twice 
my age. He had wealth and station, and 
they were poor. I had beauty, and he 
bought it and me with his gold; and yet I 
believe he loved me well, though I felt at 
first only indifference, that soon became 
downright aversion, But thus 1 lived on 
for years. I dressed, and danced, and trav- 
eled, and was admired; and many envied 
me; but they knew not the restless discon- 
tent that drove me from my home, and 
from the little children growing up there 
under the careless charge of servants, be- 
cause I hated my luxuries, and abhorred 
the hand that bestowed them. All these 
years my heart was unawakened, but my 
time came at last. I had not the safeguard 
of the faintest regard for my husband, and 
so, when one with insinuating words of 
veiled sympathy for sorrows that he thus 
dared to hint, came daily and bowed at my _ 
feet, I learned to listen for his footsteps, 
and distinguish the proud bearing of his 
head in, the crowd, and to hang entranced 
upon his lightest word. O my children! 
I was very weak, but not sinful as I might 
have been, for my husband saved me. He 
loved me after all my years of coldness and 
scorn, and he was watchful. So one day 
with words of tenderest affection, he told 
me that he knew all, and that if I would 
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but trust him be would save me. He would 
take me far away, and give me change of 
scene, and many pleasures, that I might 
forget; and he said—I shall never forget 
with what a tender humility —that he had 
been very wrong in winning my beautiful 
youth for the garland of bis age. But he 
was old now, and could not live long; and 
he bade me be patient, and wait for my 
freedom! 

*T fell at his feet in an agony of remorse 
and contrition, and when he raised me ten- 
derly in his arms, and told me, that he 
could forgive what was after all so natural 
in me, far better than the wrong he had 
himself done me, for the first in all my mar- 
ried life I threw my arms around his neck 
and kissed him. I was glad that I had 
given him that one caress when next morn- 
ing I was summoned to his bedside to see 
him die. His illness was but for a few 
hours, and then I was left alone, — a wealthy 
young widow in the world’s parlance, 

* My lover sought me when all was over 
and I was free to receive my friends. But 
I had given orders that he should not be ad- 
mitted, and never saw him more, The 
seales had fallen from my eyes, and 1 saw 
the true character of the man, and though 
my heart still turned toward him, for I 
longed for sympathy, I resolutely refused to 
see him. Of all my children only one sur- 
vived, my youngest son. Leaving him in 
the care of his guardian I secluded myself 
from the world. At first the feelings that 
prompted this retreat were morbid and irra- 
tional, but when time and. thought had 
brought their healing discipline, I still hes- 
itated to leave my retreat, and though al- 
ways informing myself of my child’s wel- 
fare, as a voluntary punishment for the 
faults of my early life, I refused to see him, 
He grew up without knowledge of his 
mother’s existence; until today he has re- 
mained in ignorance of it, though I have 
watched his course proudly. But now, at 
last, my child.” 

Arthur Elverson’s arms were round the 
ancient, trembling form, that lay upon his 
bosom, and tears that were no disgrace to 
his manhood fell from his eyes. Alice wept 
in sympathy, and it was long before the 
group returned to calmness. 

** My child, do you forgive me?” said Mrs. 
Raynor. 

have nothing to forgive,’ Arthur El- 
verson replied, “except the joss of my 
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mother’s society and care. For the rest, 
the wrong lay far back of the involuntary 
outreachings of her heart, and it is not for 
her child to forgive.” 

**IT preferred that my boy should never 
know the temptations of wealth,”’ said Mrs, 
Raynor, when she had grown calmer. “I 
preferred that he should gain strength by 
manly struggles, and so left him almost un- 
aided to win his way along the rough path 
of fortune. But when I saw the uses to 
which my hitherto useless wealth might 
now be put, I returned to Philadelphia and 
reclaimed it. Here, my son, are vouchers 
for the larger part of all I possess, It is 
transferred to your name, and is now your 
own. And here is my wedding present for 
my daughter, Look up, child, the good 
minister will be here directly, and before I 
take you to my room to dress you in the 
wedding finery which I brought from the 
great city, look at the present I bestow, —a 
deed of your dear, old home, ciear from all 
encumbrances, and beyond the power even 
of this man to whom I am about to give 
you,” 

Alice, amidst smiles’ and blushes and 
tears, thanked her kind friend, and then, 
without a misgiving, went away to don the 
simple bridal dress which she had pre- 


‘“*If your father had still retained his 
power of mind I should not have done this. 
But he is influenced by his wife, and it is 
better to place a refusal beyond his power 
before we confide to him our own plans and 
projects. It was only to this arrangement 
that Arthur yielded when I named my 
plan.” 

In a short time the good minister, to 
whom all had been confided, and who had 
given his approval, anited the pair. When 
Alice returned to her home, now really hers, 
and brought thither her husband, armed 
with a husband’s authority, in addition to 
his immense wealih, even Mrs. Winston 
was silenced, while Godfrey slunk away 
and was seen no more, The judge, happy 
in the happiness of his child, and too imbe- 
cile to comprehend fully all that had passed, 
seemed in a little while to have forgotten 
Godfrey and his suit, and always welcomed 
Elverson with peculiar affection to his bed- 
side. As Mrs, Winston cared only for the 
luxuries to be purchased by Alice’s sacri- 
fice, she was finally satisfied to receive 
them from the hand of Mr. Elverson, and 
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est, subsisted upon his bounty for many years, mamma’s fireside; while Elverson is win- 
vary selfish and exacting to the last. Mrs. Ray- ning the highest honors in the gift of his 
for nor still retained her cottage, and the green fellow-citizens, and Alice is still beautiful 

lane is now daily trodden by the feet of and good, and is beloved in her home, and 
aver merry children who love to resort to grand- greatly admired abroad, 
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me BY WILLIAM HUBER, JB. 
nets We read, or seem to read, in nature seen, 
It ts An unknown power, whose hand ssthetical, 
vd In beauteous life and leafy concourse green, 
Ser In hills and streams, and the far thundering fall, 
good On wind-worn mountain and tumultuous sea, 
Moulds the fair earth, —shapes it eternally. 
Pree It was a mild Philosophy, whose head 
ia all Shone with bright hopes like glowing flowers, each day 
even Renewed; and she her willing votaries led 
give Through many an antique, long-abandoned way, 
Amid the o’erthrown primal temples, dim 
int Inscribed with holy truth, in legends grim, 
then, 
1 the Or wedding sweet verse to a piteous air 
pre- The daisy-crowned muse, full innocent, 
Bewailed in leafy nook some love-sick fair, 
1 his Weeping her mate in weary banishment; 
this. Sad stops and tearful melodies, that gave 
it is Au echo to the wind and moaning wave. 
ower 
3 and Or in a pensive passion pacing slow 
ment Along the margin of a reedy run, 
d my ‘ She marked the maiden lily that doth show 
Her snow-white, odorous bosom to the sun, 
er, to Hot ravisher, that with too ardent beam 
» had Kisses the tender beauty of the stream, 
W hen 
hers, “God is in nature.” Ay, but in man most; 
armed And who would worship let him not fall down 
jon to To seas or mountains, or even to the host 
inston That diadem the night, Man wears the crown 
away Of the creation, and in him we see 
happy The reflex, sole, of true divinity, 
imbe- 
assed, Nay, worship God alone: be thou a man, 
And not man’s worshiper, nor nature’s, Show 
a me The power of freedom. What young Freedom can, 
, a Were it not worth a martyrdom to know? 
aa rie If thou wilt rhyme, then be thy manly verse 
A Made for a Creator’s praise, — Creator's curse, 
m, and Hamilton, O., May, 1879. 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The hour appointed for my first lesson 
was singular; but it suited me well. I was 
to be at the Manor House at six o’clock in 
the morning, at five, therefore, I lifted 
noiselessly the latch of our cottage-door, and 


let myself out into what one of our modern 
poets has called ‘a living glory-path.” 
There for a few moments I paused. How 
still, how wondrous, how passivg sweet it 
all was! I can see it now, shadowy dark- 
ness still brooding over the valley's depths, 
the hills wearing their crown of rosy light; 
I can see the stream, a smoky mist, colored 
amber by the rising sun hovering over it; I 
can see the diamond-drift of dew on the 
grass; I can feel that strange exuberance in 
the air, I draw in drauglits of fresh life, I 
am the centre of the universe. I hold it, I 
contain it, nothing is impossible to me, 

I have described one strange morning, 
*when I awoke to the casting behind me of a 
life cribbed and confined, and entry into 
another life where my faculties might have 
fuller play. This morning, in its way, was 
as wonderful, For I was entering upon a 
new life, a life above a life. 

The other aud better half of the artist's 
dual existence, that which (iis own ina 
superlative degree) makes of him a man 


apart, with organs and functions of which 
the world knows nothing, was beginning for 
me; and, unconscious still of what all this 
might mean, I rejoiced, with a rejoicing 
full of hope. 

Is it possible for me, looking back, to suc- 
ceed in living through it again, not as what 


has passed, butas whatis? Itmay be. But 
no: the self of today is too strong for the 
self of yesterday, and the weaker is over- 
powered, it can never live again, an actual, 
existent self. But this I can do. Using 
my special art, I can look, as in a picture, 
on that boy of long ago; not myself, rather 
a being whv lived in an age gone by, when 
the world was young, and Hope free to 
range abroad, conquering all hearts with 
her sweetness, 

Here he is then, running, not walking, 
his hair thrown back, color in his cheeks, 4 
brilliant light of enthusiasm in his eyes. 
He has left the valley embowered in its own 
woods; far away behind him sounds the 
tinkling babble of the stream; he is on the 
wide moor, looking out with a sense of free- 
dom, in which rapture almost borders upon 
pain, into the infinite distance of the clear 
May morning. 

And next the edge of the moor is reached, 
and he clambers from clump to clump of 
red loam on to jutting-out stepping-stones 
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of rock that yield scanty enough foothold, 
till at last he reaches a grassy path, midway 
between the cliff’s summit and base. It is 
the directest route to the Manor House, 
And here he sets forward running again, 
for he is anxious: he would, if it were pos- 
sible, annihilate distance. 

The entrance to the Manor-House grounds 
lies beyond the bold headland yonder, al- 
ways a prominent object in the landscape, 
and that now, catching on its ragged front 
the early sunlight, till tue pale mist-wreaths 
that hang about it shine like gilded snow, 
has a peculiarly striking effect. 

What a strange scene! Might not those 
deep hollows between the mists — those 
wild, gaping mouths in ceaseless course of 
transformation — be entrances to the haunts 
of elves or earth-dwarfs? So thinks this 
boy as he hastens on, 

But the headland is reached, and left be- 
hind. He is in a more cultivated region. 
Ivy clothes the rugged rock; clematis and 
early roses make, here and there, a curtain 
of beauty over some cleft or hollow; tiny- 
leaved ferns of a vivid green peep out from 
crevices; on slopes overhead, the fir and the 
pine and the mountain-ash are growing. 
There are seats in many an angle, 

All this is familiar to the boy, and he 
does not stop to look round him; he hastens 
to the gate before him, flanked with ancient 
stone eagles, swings it open, runs at a rapid 


pace along the avenue, looks down on a 
white house, that lies sleeping in the hollow, 
then turns off from the cariage-road, to a 
narrow side-path, for he kncws all’ the ins 
and outs of this place, The path leads 
through a small fir wood, 

How fragrant is the air here! How 
solemn are the shadowy heights and depths! 
A sense of awe oppresses him, and he 
slackens his pace; but the wood opens, and 
beyond it are the sunlight and the air and 
the teeming life of the young morning. 

The boy is near his destination, Close to 
the wood isa little dark stream, crossed by 
4 bridge; beyond it, a slight elevation, com- 
manding the sea and cliffs. At the top of 
the hill had once been a broken-down sum- 
mer-house, Miss Beaufort had replaced it 


by a smal! building, which, with its pillars 
and porticos in front, looked like a Greek 
temple, To this spot Mr. Clinton had di- 
rected the boy who aspired to be his pupil, 
since for the present it was his studio. On 
its threshold he stands, as full of awe asa 
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worshiper of old, waiting for initiation in- 
to the awe-inspiring mysteries. 

So much for my picture. I have it here 
in another form under my hand, — the hill, 
the temple, the expectant boy, and in the 
background the morning landscape vapor- 
veiled. Whenever I am tempied to take a 
low view of my art, or give in, from any ig- 
noble motive, to popular prejudice, I look 
at that picture, and some of my old enthu- 
siasm revisits me, 

But to return, I was only just in time, 


Scarcely two minutes had I stood breathless 


under the portico before I discovered Mr. 
Clinton, climbing the hill from the opposite 
direction. 


I was a little afraid of him, and stood 
back under the shadow, until by inspection 
of his face I might find out his mood, The 


inspection had a re-assuring effect; Mr. 
Clinton looked as genial as the morning, 
and I advanced boidly to meet him. 

** Ah!’ he called out, ‘‘so you are there, 
my new pupil. Taking the old bull by the 
horns, eh? But come in, come in; let us 
be thankful to heaven for women’s tenden- 
cy toturn night into day. It gives us the 
morning at least to ourselves. And if chat- 
tering annoys us during the day-time, it is 
gall and wormwood when we want to enjoy 
such a scene as that.”’ 

«But might not they enjoy it too?” I 
suggested modestly, 


He turned round upon me sharply. 
** Don’t you believe it.” 

Believe what, sir?’ 

“The stuff that’s talked now-a-days 
about elevating womankind. Drag them 
up to our level! Bah! Cram a pin’s head. 
I’m sick of it all.” 

As he spoke, he had unlocked the door of 
his studio, and preceded me within, I 
stood speechless. To be inside the work- 
room of a great artist was such an event as 
I had dreamed, but scarcely expected to ex- 
perience, so soon at least, 

** Draw up the blind,” he said, “and then 
you may look about you, qnietly, for this is 
my time for work.”’ I obeyed at once. For 
his second recommendation there was little 
need, Had I been desired to speak, I think 
I should have been unable to find words, I 
was in a world of wonders; I was drinking 
in new inspirations, 

At first I could not fix my attention on 
anything in particular. Glowing Egyptian 
skies; pale columns, with flowers of won- 
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drous color glowing at their base, and over 
them a deep azure, against which stately 
cypress-trees stood out dark as night; cities 
and palaces; cool English landscapes, and 
lovely homesteads, such as I saw every day: 
these made a kind of medley in my brain. 
But I fought agains: this discursiveness, I 
kad a feeling that my time was short; that I 
was here, not to amuse myself, but to learn 
something of the great mystery of art. 

I set myself patiently to study one pict- 
ure, It was a castle on a hill; underneath 
flowed a broad river, down whose stream a 
barge with orange sail was slowly moving. A 
man fat at the helm; his face was tired and 
weather-worn; he was looking up at the 
castle, which was seen standing out boldly 
from a thunder-cloud. The whole was 
steeped in the crimson light of evening. 

How long I stood gazing at this picture I 
did not know. But 1 was in no dream or 
brown study. Al] my faculties were en- 
gaged in the effort to find out what caused 
these wonderful effects of light and color, 
and how they might be produced. I was so 
completely absorbed that a touch on my 
arm and a voice in my ear made me start 
violently. 

** Well, do you think of it?” 
Clinton said. 

I turned round; if I am to judge from 
what I felt, I think my face must have been 
glowing. 

*€Sir,”’ I said, understand now.” 

** What! the ins and outs of the painter’s 
art?”’ 

“No; but what you meant yesterday.” 

* When?” 

I answered reverently, “It is in nature 
the true ideal is to ve found.” 

Up to this moment there had been a spice 
of mockery in hismanner. Dropping it en- 
tirely, he held out his hand to me, 

“If you have learned that lesson, you 
have made large progress already. But 
cling to it; never let it go. By losing sight 
of this, art slips into artificiality. When it 
reaches that, let it put its paint on women’s 
worn-out faces, and apply its pencil to their 
eyebrows; itis not worthy cf the canvas, 
that may be made to live and breathe, a joy 
to coming ages. I have said enough. S8.t 
down now, and let me see you use your 
pencil.”’ 

Put, to the outside world, there can be 
litte interest in any minute account of this 
my first lesson, Of course the early steps 
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were tedious; I had much to unlearn; still 
my early efforts had not been wholly with- 
out fruit, as Mr, Clinton condescended pres- 
ently to remark. An hour wore away. An 
artist of Mr. Clinton’s standing, I presum- 
ed, never thought of anything beyond his 
paint-brushes and his conceptions. I was 
prosiac enough to be desperately hungry, 
though far too much of a boy to confess to 
any such childish weakness, 

I cast several speculative glances outside, 
however, in the rather vague hope ot some 
unexpected succor, and at each moment 
the craving became more intolerable, [| 
was on the very point of risking Mr, Clin- 
ton’s good opinion forever, by mentioning 
the fact, when I saw a well-known figure 
tripping up the bill. 

“Why,” I cried out, “if that is not 
Tiny ’’— and there stopped short in confu- 
sion. Would not this stern woman-hater 
deny her entrance into his retreat? 

No such thing. Mr. Clinton threw down 
his palette, got up and went to the window, 

“The good child is bringing us break- 
fast,”’ he said, “‘and I want it. — Come in, 
Miss Clementine, You look as fresh as the 
morning. Let me relieve you of your bas- 
ket. Make your-elf useful, my new pupil, — 
a chair for the lady, and a truce to work. 
But let us see what she has brought us.” 

And while, rosy and smiling, Tiny came 
in, and exchanged morning greetings with 
me, and in all the audacity of inexperience 
criticised my work, the great man surprised 
me by peering into the basket, with the ea- 
ger‘curiosity of a child, and making remarks 
which proved that he appreciated the good 
things of this world and the dainties it con- 
tained. 

We spread ourcloth outside, under a 
chestnut-tree whose buds had lately parted 
to let the five-fingered leaves, which had 
been pointing sky-ward, droop over their 
stems. We were very happy. Tiny pre 
sided, and showed, in the usual way, her tal- 
ent for making every one comfortable. My 
master stretched himself out on a tiger-skin 
which we had spread for him, and talked — 
not of art or literature, or subjects of a sub- 
lime and elevated description. No; his con- 
versation was about breakfasts, which, if 
one were to believe everything he said, he 
had taken in circumstances more varied and 
extraordinary, and composed of ingredients 
more singular, than often fell to the lot of 8 


single man. 
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Tiny was delighted with his anecdotes; 
indeed, I think her sparkling eyes quicken- 
ed his inventive powers, for he passed on 
from adventure to adventure, all with this 
thread cf breakfast to link them together, 
in a way that became at last a little bewil- 
dering. 

I smiled, asin duty bound; butin my heart 
of hearts this levity was somewhat displeas- 
ing tome, I was at the age, you see, when 


stilts are still considered to be a proud ele- 
vation. 

Folios have been written on youth’s 
dreams and manhood’s disenchantments, 
Has it ever entered any one’s brain, I won- 
der, to inquire whether or no there might 
not be discomfort, if nothing else, in the 
carrying into the world of the real those 
rose-colored enchantments in which youth 
delights ? 


THE ART OF SWIMMING. 


Fig.|1.—Tuz Divan 


Every boy and girl, if possible, should 
learn how to swim; for it is a useful art, 
and one that is well calculated to inspire 
confidence in certain emergencies: and we 
hope, by a few plain directions, to help 
those who are ambitious of distinction in 
the water. Get some person older than 
yourself to assist you the first few trials. 
Let him support you by placing his hand 
under your head; and, after you have ac- 
quired the movement of the arms and legs, 
gradually allow you to depend upon your 
own exertions to sustain yourself upon the 
surface of the water. A few trials, and you 
will acquire confidence, and be enabled to 
make a few strokes in the right direction, 
The rest is easy. The battle is won; and 
experience is now what you want, and prac- 
tice will bring it. You no longer fear the 
water, and long for the time when you can 
make your first dive, and bring up a stone 
from the bottom, as other boys do. 


And so we will now suppose the boys to 
have become familiar with the practice as 
well as the principles of plain swimming, 
and will pass on to the necessary instruc- 
tions in other departments of this useful 
art, a knowledge of which is essential to 
every one, but more especially necessary to 
those who are fond of yachting and rowing, 
to say nothing of sailors by profession, who 
have far more need than iandsmen of being 
able to swim well. 

In the first place, as to the manner of en- 
tering the water. When the learner has be- 
come somewhat familiar with the element 
and its buoyant power, and has learned the 
prover use of his limbs in it, he will look 
with some degree of contempt upon walk- 
ig into the water. He will not be satisfied 
until he is able to dive; and, in learning to 
do so, he must practice with as much care 
as he displayed in his first lessons. He 
must use equal judgment in the selection of 
a suitable spot for his first attempts: for the 
water should not be too deep, even although 
he may have learned the rudiments of swim- 
ming; and it is of more importance still that 
it should not be tooshallow. ‘ Takinga 
header”’ in water only a few feet in depth 
is a dangerous thing. It has sometimes 
been attempted, even by experienced swim- 
mers, with fatal results, If the head comes 
first in contact with the water, the liquid 
has sufficient resisting power to render the 
concussion certainly injurious, and to peril 
the safety of the inexperienced diver to a 
very great degree. The hands must be 
placed together as when they are pushed 
forward in swimming prior to the stroke; 
and, when thus placed, they must be ex- 
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tended in front of the head, to cleave a 
passage for it before it reaches the water. 

Supposing the water to be moderately 
deep, -—say ten feet 
or more,—the posi- 
tion in which the 
diver should leave the 
bank is shown in Fig. 
1. With the body 
thus bent, the diver 
enters the water with 
a plunge and a spring 
from the toes. After 
the spring,he straight- 
ens his legs, and at 
the moment cf total 
immersion he swoops, 
as it were, in an up- 
ward direction, when 
the buoyancy of the 
water assists the body 
in regaining the sur- 
face immediately. In 
completing the dive in deep water, the body 
assumes the position shown in Fig. 2. 

When diving in shallow water, the rela- 
tive position of the limbs is as shown in Fig. 
1: but the body is not nearly so much bent; 
the whole plunge being taken, in fact, in a 
slanting direction, and the body itself being 
but little curved. The head dips but little 
below the surface, the back is but just cov- 
ered, and the whole figure slants upward 
again immediately. 

Treading the water 
is accomplished by al- 
lowing the feet to fall 
from the floating or 
swimming position, 
and performing with 
the legs the same mo- 
tion that is made in 
going up a flight of 
stairs. The feat is 
more easily achieved 
when the arms are 
employed to assist the 
legs by pressing tle 
water with a down- 
ward motion,as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

Much the same po- 
sition as this is main- 
tained when standing 
in the water, — or, as it is termed by some, 
perpendicular floating, — only that the head 
is thrown back, with the nostrils elevated 


Pig. 2.—-Tue Heaven. 


Fig 4—Treavivo 
Warten,. 


in the air, while the arms are either folded 
across the chest, which is arched well for- 
ward, or kept down close by the hips. 
Floating is a most useful branch of the 
swimmer’s art, and its practice must be 
made one of his earliest studies. It is at- 
tended with no difficulty beyond the knack 
of getting readily into the proper position, 
and this is easily acquired. It is of utility 
as a relief from the active exertions required 
in swimming, enabling the swimmer to take 
a rest without leaving the water; and it 
may be of the greatest service in a time of 
danger, whether arising from cramp, from 
over-fatigue, or from sudden immersion. 
All that it is necessary to do, in order to 
float, is to lean back in the water, throwing 
the face well upward, ard extending the 
arms as far as they will reach behind the 
head. The legs then come to the surface; 
and you may afterward bring the arms 
around to the side, and float in the position 
shown in Fig. 4. But, in floating, you 


Fig. 


must remember to let the chest play its 
proper part, as a bladder inflated to the full- 
est possible extent; and, in order to do this, 
you must inhale as much air as you can in- 
to the lungs, and, when you expel the air 
in respiration, you must draw a deep breath 
again immediately. 

Having assumed the position shown in 
Fig. 4, you are ready for swimming on the 
back, which is usually performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Placing the hands on the 
hips, you draw up the knees, but at the 
same time depress the toes, so as to raise 
the knees out of the water, You then strike 
out the legs, as in ordinary swimming, and 
you find yourself progressing with the head 
foremost. But it is possible to swim on the 
back without using the legs, and in the case 
of fatigue or cramp it may become necessary 
todoso. You then bring the hands toward 
the chest, and press back the water in tue 
direction of the feet with a sweeping motion. 
By reversing this movement of the hands, 
and sweeping the water gently toward the 
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The Art of Swimming. 


chest instead of away from it, you are en- 
abled to progress in the opposite direction, — 
i. e., feet foremost. The elbows in these 
movements should be kept near to the sides, 
only the fore-arm being used to give the 
hands their necessary action. 

Swimming on the side is sometimes prac- 
ticed as a change from the ordinary mode of 
progression, Turning on either side, you 
throw out the undermost arm along the 
water, and, with the palm of your hand hol- 
lowed out for the purpose, you scoop or 
drag the water toward you. The action of 
the legs is much the same as in ordinary 
swimming, and the uppermost hand is used 
at the same time as the legs in pressing 
back the water. The stroke of the legs 
must exactly alternate with that of the fore- 
most arm, 

The hand-over-hand style of swimming 
consists in swinging the hands, one after 
the other, forward out of the water to as 
great a reach as possible, then dragging the 
water backward to the hips, each leg strik- 
ing out alternately, as soon as the arm on 
the same side has completed its movement, 
The whole movement of the arm describes 
an oval figure, of which the lower part is in 
and the other out of the water, while the 
shoulder forms the centre, After being 
thrown forward, the band, as it reaches the 
surface of the water, is turned edgewise, so 
that it encounters little resistance on enter- 
ing the water, but it is immediately after- 
ward turned with the knuckles upward and 
the palin hollowed out, as in side-swim- 
ming. 

There are other styles of fancy swimming, 
such as the dog-like style,’ swimming un- 
der the water, and so forth, which we do 
not think it necessary to notice hee. We 
believe the instructions now given will be 
found sufficient for all purposes of general 
utility, and that practice in the modes de- 
scribed will suffice to make not only a good 
butadexterous swimmer. Variations upon 
them will come easy when the groundwork 
has been well laid, and there is perfect 
familiarity with the water. 

We must say a few words respecting 
cramp, and on this point we cannot do bet- 
ter than repeat Walker’s instructions on 
the subject: ‘* Those chiefly are liable to it 
who plunge into the water when they are 
heated, who remain in it till they are be- 


numbed with cold, or who exhaust them- 
selves with violent exercise. Persons sub- 
ject to this affection must be careful with 
regard to the selection of the place where 
they bathe, if they are not sufficiently skill- 
ful in swimming to vary their attitudes, 
and dispense instantly with the use of the 
limb attacked by cramp. Even when this 
does occur, the skillful swimmer knows 
how to reach the shore by the aid of the 
limbs which are unaffected, while the unin- 
structed one is liable to be drowned. If at- 
tacked in this way in the leg, the swimmer 
must strike out the limb with all his strength, 
thrusting the heel downward, and drawing 
the toes upward, notwithstanding the mo- 
mentary pa'n it may occasion; or he may 
immediately turn flat on his back, and jerk 
out the affected limb in the air, taking care 
not to elevate it so high as greatly to dis- 
turb the balance of the body. If this does 
not succeed, he must paddle ashore with 
his hands, or keep himself afloat by their 
aid until assistance reach him. Should he 
even be unable to float on his back, he 
must put himself in the upright position, 
and keep his head above the surface by 
merely striking the water downward with 
his hands at the hips, without any assist- 
ance from the legs.’’ 

But, in addition to this, it must be re- 
marked, that, although cramp is a very 
dangerous thing, it is not so dangerous as 
the fear by which it is occasionally accom- 
panied, and which sometimes leads to en- 
tire loss of self-possession, with the worst 
results, If attacked by cramp, therefore, 
act with caimness, recall to mind the fore- 
going instructions, and, by adopting that 
method which is best suited to the nature 
of the seizure, you maintain yourself safely 
in the water until the pain has gone, or as- 
sistance can reach you, 

One more word of advice, as to attempt- 
ing to save a drowning person. Never ap- 
proach him from the front, but take him 
from behind by the hair; and never allow 
him to grasp any part of your body if you 
can possibly prevent it. But if you should 
find yourself so seized, sink at once to the 
bottom, when the hold upon you will prob- 
bly be relaxed, and you will be released 
from your perilous position, It is only a 
good swimmer who should make such an 
attempt in deep water. 
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Answers to July Puzzles. 


1—Mignonette, 
2—Coin T 
ec Hip IRA 
coLd TREND 
solO ANT 
caRt D 
cOal Q 
Foot aUk 
pOem erAne 
aRt pellcan 
ooM guilLemot 
5— Rose of Sharon. 
6—LighT EAM 
yEaSt EMMA 
stEal AMID 
tRaDe MADE 
BearS 8—C-reek. 
9—C-rank. 10—C-ramp. 11—C-leave. 
12— C-log., 13—Termination, 
14—Cuair. 15—Stand. 


16.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in hamper, but not in clog; 

The 2d is in chastise, but not in flog; 

The 8d is in st pend, but not in hire; 

The 4th is in steeple, but not in spire; 

The 5th is in author, but not in sire; 

The 6th is in twisted, but not in curled; 

Whole, the Tuscan god of the under-world. 
Brau K. 


17.—quare. 


A particle; a river in Germany; a pass- 


age; surrounded; wants. Rosin, 


18.—Prize Double Acrostic. 
To color; a tree; a feminine name; wast- 
ed by disease. 
Primals—To sift. 
Finals—To direct. 
Connected—A glass vessel, 
Ten cents for the first solution, 
Dore CHESTER. 


19.—Word Rebus. 
8 


B 60 M. Pire. 


20.— Diamond. 
A consonant; an animal; beaten; an ani- 
mal; to laugh; a river in Scotland; a conso- 
want. Jamks HAMILTON. 


21.—ZHour-Glass. 


Across—To transgress; savory; a cave; a 
letter; a blow; whole; a boy’s name. 

Upper Hall, Down—A letter; a verb; 
grave; to open; arepository; a boy’s nick- 
name; a letter. 

Lower Half, Down—A letter; a preposi- 
tions a twig; a price; state of equality; 
fifty-one; a letter. 

utrals, read down, name to act, 
IRONSIDEs, 


22.—Numerical Enigma. 
The 1, 2, 3. 4, is to go. 
The 5, 6. 7, 8, is an aperture, 
The whole is a written license. 


Comer. 
Anagrams, 
23—Man chop it. liars, 
24.—N—— runs it ten deep, 
25.—Kd, puss is on fire. 
26.—Bet, I pity Ciare 8. My Dor. 


Decapitations. 
27.—Behead a ship, and get to trouble, 
28.—Behead a gulf, and get to press, 
29.—Behead to clip. and get to listen. 
30.—Behead to confine, and get a shelter. 
B. L. Hewirr. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before August 10, we will 
send an iijlustrated novelette; and, for the 
second-best list, a book of stories for young 
folks. 

Ten cents is offered bv Dore Chester for 
the first solution to No. 18. 

Solvers. 
Answers to April puzzles have been re- 


ceived from W. ©. Swett, Ironsides, Corn- 
silk, Susie Abington, W. S. Emmons, W. ©. 


Feuchter, English Boy, Cyril Deane, and 
ie. 


Prize-Winners. 

W. C. Swett, Malden, Mass., for the first 
solution to No. 53; English Boy, West Beth- 
el, Me., for the best list of answers; Corn- 
silk, Fort Madison, lowa, for the second- 
best list. RuTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
Personal Experiences of the Late War. By 
Richard Taylor, Lieutenant-General in the 
Confederate Army. Published by D. Ap- 

leton & Company, New York. General 
Taylor was the son of President Taylor, and 
possessed all of his father’s military talent 
and courage. Soon after he published his 
book, he died in New York, and was buried 
by kind and loving hearts, The book has 
been criticised by men who were in both 
armies, and many hard words have been ut- 
tered regarding it; but it is interesting, and 
we have no doubt that it is true from the 
author's standpoint and feelings, for he was 
as brave and zealous a confederate as ever 
took up arms against the Government, 

“THe GREAT ITALIAN AND FRENCH 
Composers.”’ by George T. Ferries; ** AN 
ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN,”’ by Julian 

turgis; ** RUSKIN ON PAINTING,’’ with a 
biographical sketch, —ail published by D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, and form- 


ing three very useful books of “‘ Appletons’ 
New Handy-Volume Series; and each is 
sold at the low price of 30 cents. An im- 
mense amount of information at a small 
price, 

Tue NatToRAL Resources OF THE 
Unirep States. By J. Harris Patton, 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. A valuable little primer, show- 
ing the resources of the United States in 
coal, oil, grain, land, stone, wood, and min- 
erals, There is a large amount of infor- 
mation in a very small space, and many a 
man will get a great reputation for statistics 
by quoting from it. 

Barus AND BATHING, Published by D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. This is 
one of the Health Primers, and in a scientific 
manner explains how to take a bath, and 
when, and also gives much valuavle infor- 
mation about water, telling explicit!y the 
kind to use for drinking and for bathing 
purposes, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. K. — No trouble to read it; but regret 
that we cannot use it, 

A. F, LB. — Such accidents sometimes hap- 
pen, and editors are powerless to prevent 
them. 

8. B. O.— Many thanks for your kind- 
ness; but we must decline your pleasant lit- 
ue sketch. 

S. H.— The articles you send are not 
suitable for our magazine, and our readers 
would not like them, 

JuLi1aA. — Your spring poem was returned 
by express, as we did not dare to trust to 
the mails in so important a matter, 

B. G. B.—Many thanks for your kind 
wishes. Your poem possesses some fine 
points; but it is hardly up to our standard, 

A. F, A. — Our only reason for returning 
the manuscript is that we have no room for 
it, and have many stories of the same char- 
acter on hand, 

H. M. LB. — It is-of no use to us, and we 
do not care to print it. You should have 
sent a stamp in your letter if you wanted 
an answer by mail. 

B.— The poem was declined because we 
did not like the philosophy, not because the 
verses were not musical. You are too sen- 
a a point where no offence was in- 


H. B. 8S. — We have all the moral stories 
we need at present, and regret that we can’t 
oblige you vy printing yours, Wesend you 
asample copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, as 
you requested, 

D. A. H.—The check was sent, as you 


desired; and the other request we shall take 
great pleasure in complying with. We have 
our own fixed standard of prices; but some- 
times we vary froin them, as we did in your 


case, 

A. L. 8. — We wish we could oblige you; 
but it is impossible, As you say, there is an 
awful amount of trash printed now-a-days; 
but luckily none of it finds its way into the 
pages of BALLou’s. Our magazine may be 
cheap; but it is high-toned and good. 

L. H, F. — Ail that you send in the form 
of poetry is thankfully received; for you can 
write nice verses, and should know it by 
this time. Still, we do not think that your 
forte is in humorous poetry, and the few 
lines about the chickens are rather of a fail- 
ure, 

E. B. — The author of ** The Gold-Hunt- 
ers’’ can’t afford to send you a cabinet pic- 
ture, so sends you a small one, and hopes it 
will please you as well as one of a larger 
size. Had he sent cabinet pictures to all 
who ask for them, he would now be a home- 
less wanderer, frightening farmers’ wives by 
asking for a bite of something goud to eat. 

Pree@asvs.. — Yes, the time for fall poetry 
bas arrived; but the time has not yet ar- 
rived for yours to be published, so you will 
please to excuse us if we do not take kindly 
vo your verses, Such lines as — 


“ The wind blows, and the dead leaves fall, — 
Well, we must expect it about this time, 


will enable our readers to imagine what was 
done with the manuscript. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PIcKLED Grapes. — Fill a jar with al- 
ternate layers of sugar an’ bunches of nice 
grapes just ripe; fill one-third full of good 
cold vinegar, and cover tightly. 


CoLp Sauce. — Half a pound of white 
sugar and half a pound of butter rubbed to- 
gether until it is very white; the juice of 
one lemon and the rind grated, or essence 
of any kind as a flavor. 


For ARRESTING FERMENTATION. — Dis- 
solve asmall quantity of borax (half a tea- 
spoonful) into a tablespoonful of boiling hot 
water for every quart of cream or milk. To 
keep meat from spoiling, sprinsle on a little 
a borax like salt, then wash well in 

rax water before cooking. 


ORANGES IN SUGAR. — Peel and slice 
large oranges, and put them in layers ina 
deep glass dish. Over each layer sprinkle 
thickly sifted sugar, and grate on a little 
nutmeg. Make the top layer of sugar and 
nutmeg, and let the dish stand untouched an 
hour before placing it upon the table. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. —One quart of 
cream, ove pint of new milk, one pound of 
sugar, two well-beaten eggs, five table- 
spoonfuls grated chocolate rubbed smooth 
in a little milk, flavor to the taste; heat the 
milk almost to boiling, pour it by degrees in 
with the beaten egg and sugar, and freeze, 


Tomato Soup. — Pour over a dozen ripe 
tomatoes a smal] quantity of weak stock, 
and stew them very gently until quite ten- 
der. Mash them through a sieve, and add 
the required quantity of strong stoek; add 
cayenne pepper to taste. Let all boil to- 
gf for a few minutes, and serve very 

t. 


How To cAN ToMAToES.—Take any 
quantity of full ripe tomatoes, wash them, 
and pour boiling water on them in order to 
remove the skins; then place them on the 
fire in a preserving kettle and cook them 
slightly. Have your cans ready and fiil 
them, and seal or solder as directed for 


peaches. 


GINGER Nuts. — One cupful of lard and 
butter mixed, one cupful of brown sugar, 
ene cupful of treacle, one half-cupful of 
water, une tablespoontul of ginger, and one 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in hot water; enough flour to make a 
fairly stiff dough; roll out quite thin and 
cut in round cakes; bake quickly. 


Force-Mzat For LuncH.— 
Chop two pround of veal very fine, an onion, 
add parsley, a quarter of a pound of suet or 
salt pork, season witu cayenne pepper, salt, 


sweet marjoram, and thyme; mix all well 
together, make into smal! balls, and fry in 
dripping. Balls of a small size could be put 
into soup before sending it to table, and 
would be found a very desirab'e dish. 


PINEAPPLE DuMPLING. — Butter a pud- 
ding dish and line the bottom and sides with 
slices of stale cake (sponge-cake is best); 
pare and slice thin a large pineapple; place 
in the dish first a layer of pineapple, then 
strew with sugar, then more pineapple, and 
so on until all is used; pour over a small 
teacupful of water, and cover with slices of 
cake which have been dipped in cold water. 
Cover the whole with a buttered plate, and 
bake slowly for two hours, 


R#UBARB PuDDING. — Cut the red rhu- 
barb in inch pieces, and place in an earth- 
én baking dish whose sides you have lined 
with paste, and one wineglassful of water, 
sufficient sugar, one lemon minced very fine, 
also one small orange, having first taken off 
the skins; cover with paste, carefully wet- 
ting the edges of the side and top paste, 
and pinching together; bake in the oven, or 
place the dish in a pan of boiling water, and 
a plate over the top large enough to cover it, 
and place on the fire where it will keep ona 
boil; this last takes much longer, but is 
very nice, 


GrauaAM Murrins.—Two cupfuls of 
good buttermilk; one table-spoonful thick 
sweet cream; one egg well beaten; two even 
teaspoonfuls of soda; one teaspoonful of 
salt; two cupfuls of Graham flour; one- 
half cupful of white flour or good shorts, 
Stir all together with a spoon; then heat your 
gem-pan or muffin-rings very hot in the 
oven: remove long enough to rub over each 
department with a bit of lard; then put one 
spoonful into each, and quickly return to 
the oven, which should be hot enough to 
bake at once, but not to burn, 


To Jup@s SILks. — There are two ways 
to judge silks. Note the closeness and even- 
ness of the rib, and hold it to the light to 
judge the better «f this, That shows the 
texture, Then crush the material in the 
hand and release it suddenly. Note if it 
springs out quickly; this is the verve, and 
should Jeave no crease behind, The qual- 
ity of the silk is denoied by the verve. The 
Italian silk is the softest in the world, and 
often wanting in stiffness of appearance. 
The Chinese silk is the poorest, and defi- 
cient in verve. And, again, there is a great 
deal of silk manufactured which is adulter- 
ated with a material called jute, which is, 
interwoven in the fibre of the silk, This 
manufacture wiil be found very deficient 1n — 
verve. Itis a silk which, if wetted, 
almost like paper. 


OURIOUS MATTERS. 


SKILLFUL JAPANESE JUGGLERY. — Jap- 
anese jugglers do some wonderful things. 
They will take an ordinary pegtop and set it 
spinning in the air, then catch it in the haud 
and transfer it to the keen edge of a sword 
blade, making it traverse from hilt to point, 
and back again by inclining the weapon, the 
top spinning all the while. Anvther feat is 
performed as follows: They set a top spin- 
nivg in the air, and then throw the end of 
the string toward it, causing it to wind it- 
self with the string, the other end being re- 
tained in the hand, so that the top returns 
to the one hand properly wound, and ready 
to spin again. 


Barts ror Insects. —M. Carriere, of 
the Jardin des Plantes, reports on baits for 
insects that ** beer and water’’ caught eight 
hundred and fifty flies and other winged 
creatures; ‘‘pure beer” six hundred and 
thirty-one. Crushed pears,”’ weak wine,” 
and ** pure wine ” came next in the order 
given, and ** pure honey” at the bottom of 
the list, with only seventeen victims. This 
would seem to disprove the 1.teral truth of 
the old saying —correct as it isin its moral — 
that ‘‘we may catch more flies with a 
spoonful of honey than with a gallon of 
vinegar.’’ No doubt, however, the * loud” 
odor of the beer, which was in a highly fer- 
mented state, had a great deal to do with at- 
tracting the insects, 


Boxes ON THE Ears. — Severe ear 
troubles, and not unfrequently death, says 
Pr. Lieweliyn Thomas, Physician to the 
Royal Academy of Music, have resulted from 
this, with many teachers, favorite form of 
ee The drum-head may in many 

ealthy children be easily ruptured by a 
very slight concussion, and in cases which 
have recently undergone the ordeal of scar- 
let fever or measies the drum membrane is 
peculiarly liable to laceration, Other injur- 
ies may also result to the delicate organ, 
Every professional man, Dr. Thomas adds, is 
expected to know all subjects bearing on his 
art; therefore a teacher who by his violence 
produces an untoward result should be held 
— of more than a misadventure, as box- 
ng on the ears is in no wise necessary to 
tuition, and generally indicates a loss of 
temper or innate cruelty, both of which are 
incompatible with the true functions of a 
teacher of the young, as would be harshness 
or brutality on the part of a doctor, 


CARRIER PiGEons. — Carrier-pigeons of 
good breed, it is noticed, although they may 
be started in company and bound for the 
same place, tly quite independently of one 
another. Each one selects its own course, 
some taking a higher, others a lower flight, 


and speeds on its way without taking any 
heed of its neighbors. The birds, in fact, 
seem to know that they are racing, and each 
one exerts itself to the utmost to arrive first 
at the goal. In the neighborhood of every 
pigeon-house there are al ways certain places, 
trees, and so forth, which are usually favor- 
ite resorts of the birds, but when coming in 
in arace the well-bred pigeon never stops 
for a moment at any of these haunts, but 
flies straight to his own particular house, 
frequently arriving there in so exhausted a 
state as to be unable even to eat the food it 
is most fond of. Birds which are sitting, 
or which have lately hatcked young, are 
generally taken in preference to others for 
racing; but instances kave been known in 
which carrier-pigeons of good breed which 
have been taken to afresh home, and which 
have hatched young there, have deserted 
their brood and flown away to their original 
home at the first opportunity they had of 
escaping. 


Eskimo Does, — The horrid savagery of 
these poor wretches can hardly be wondered 
at; they live in a country where there is 
hardly a chance for them in any indepen- 
dent foraging expedition; they are half- 
starved by their masters, being fed chiefly 
on frozen walrus hides in the winter, and 
allowed to shift for themselves in the sum- 
mer when their services are not required, 
and are in so perennial and acute a state of 
hunger that they are ready at any time to 
eat their-own harness if allowed to do so, 
It is generally stated that they are perfectly 
insensible to kindness, and are only kept in 
order by a liberal application of the lash or 
even of a more formidable weapon; for the 
Eskimo, if their dogs are refractory, do not 
scruple to beat them about the head with a 
hammer, or anything else of sufficient hard- 
ness which happens to be at hand. They 
will beat the poor brutes in this horrible 
manner until they are actually stunned. 
Notwithstanding the absolute dependence 
of the Eskimo on their dogs, little or no 
care is taken of them; they receive nothing 
in any degree approaching petting, and 
spend all their time in the oven air, The 
chief use of the Eskimo dog is to draw the 
sledges, which are the only possible convey- 
ance in that frozen laod. In all the Arctic 
expeditions which have been sent out at 
various times, a good supply of sledge dogs 
has been one of the gratest desiderata, as 
without them it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to proceed far. No other anima) would 
answer the purpose, voth horses and cattle 
being quite useless in journeys over ice and 
snow, amongst which the pack of light, ac- 
tive dogs make their way with wonderful 
ease and safety. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


The foolish man payeth six dollars a year 
for his daily newspaper, The wise man 
standeth and readeth from the bulletin 
board and obtainueth his information for 
nothing. 

The foolish man ruineth bis health by ly- 
ing abed mornings until the sun hath arisen 
high. The wise man getteth up at the 
crowing of the cock. He walketh the 
streets, getting an appetite for his break- 
fast. and cometh home minus his watch. 

The foolish man entereth his hotel, and 
leaveth his hat in the anteroom. He eateth 
his dinner. When he would depart he dis- 
covereth that some unprincipled reptile hath 
decamped with his new silk hat, and hath 
left in its stead a weather-beaten 20-cent 


tile, 

The wise man, to avoid such a contretemps, 
taketh his hat into the dining-room, and sit- 
teth upon it. 

The foolish bachelor on a cold afternoon 
cometh home, and there being no fire in his 
room he shivereth with the cold. The wise 
man cioseth the windows to keep out the 
draft; be lighteth the two gas burners; the 
room warmeth up, and his landlady footetb 
the gas bill. 

The foolish man loseth his money in 
stocks and straightway he telleth his friends 
of bis impecuniosity. The wise man loseth 
his money, but holdeth his tongue about it, 
and from henceforth he eateth at a coffee 
saloon and picketh his teeth at the Palace 
Hotel. 

The foolish man catcheth a counterfeit 
half dollar, and he mourneth long over his 
loss. The wise man goeth to church, and 
when the near-sighted deacon passeth the 
contribution box he droppeth in that coun- 
verfeit half and chuckleth to himself. 

The foolish man telleth his wife he will 
go into the country, and doeth as he hath 
said. The wise man telleth his wife ditto, 
and then he hideth himself, and when the 
midnight hath come he letteth himself in 
and gveth upstairs in his stocking feet, but 
he hath no pleasure for his pains. 

The foolish man waketh up in the middle 
of the nigbt, and walketh the floor witha 
crying bavy. The wise man before he go- 
eth to bed wrappeth bis offspring up nice 
and warm, and leaveth him in the wood- 
shed. 

The foolish young man maketh his habi- 
tation at a high-toned establishment, and 
for his board he payeth $20 a week. The 
wise young man marrieth the landlady’s 
daughter, 

The foolish man taketh his wife to a 
church sociable, and spendeth five dojlars 
for icecream and cake. The wise mau al- 
loweth his wife to serve on the refreshment 


committee, and when the evening cometh 
he goeth to that church sociable with a 
market basket. If his wife has improved 
her opportunities, he cometh away ahead of 
the game, 


When Simpkins was invited to attenda 
literary party, a few nights ago, he began 
studying the prominent quotations and 
familiar sayings in order to make a good 
impression on several Jadies whom he ex- 
pected to be present, as well as ihe general 
company. He had his route al) laid out, as 
the showmen say, and knew just where he 
was going to put in the phrases, which he 
had jotted down in a note book in case his 
memory should fail. He was iate on tenga 
and as his host welcomed him he said, — 

** As Shakspere remarks, it’s better late 
than—than—not to get around at all, 
you know,” and then he dropped down with 
avery red face in the corner and took a 
peep at his book to see what it was he in- 
tended to say. 

He was soon seated beside a fair young 
lady, who began conversation by remarking 
that * The present age of poetry seems to 
appeal to the sentiments less than the pas- 
sions, and the future, we should hope, 
would bring a more esthetic taste.’’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ said Simpkins. -‘* Undoubt- 
edly the future will; for you know the— 
the saying is, Never too laie er too Jate to 

ut in a stitch in time saves nine, No, that 
sn’t what I mean to say, e:iner; it's never 
too late to fix anything you see,’”’ 

Then Simpkins crawled bebind the stove 
and read a/l his phrases over again. When 
he emerged and joined a circle at a table he 
was caught between two young ladies, each 
of whom came in for a share of his atten- 
tion, until he said, ‘* How happy could I be 
with either, if t other dear charmer was — 
was — if she'd go home,” 

And then Simpkins broke for the door as 
a horrified expression came over the youn 
ladies’ faces, and grasping his hat he rush 
from the house and down the street, mur- 
muring, **How sharper tian a toothiess 
child it is to have a—a’’— and then he 
fainted dead away. 


A very tall man with sandy chin whiskers 
entered thedoor. The car was full, and the 
seat unoccupied by two passengers was fill- 
ed with a valise. a bundle, a shawl, and athin 
woman of thirty-five, with the latest style 
of red hair and false teeth. Tie man with 
the sandy whiskers, feeling a systematic 
bond drawing him toward the woman’s red 
hair, touched her on the shoulder, and said, 

* Is this seat engaged?” 

“ Yes, it is,” snapped the woman, swell- 
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ing up in the seat, that the man might ob- 
serve no possible room, 

** Ah?” murmured the man. in a pleasant 
tone. Then he went and stood by the stove 
and mused for awhile. Presently he re- 
turned to the scene of his rebuff, and lean- 
ing on the arm of the seat, said softly, — 

**IT beg your pardon, madam, but as I was 
standing by the stove, your features struck 
me familiarly. Did you ever attend a Pres- 
idential reception at Washington?” 

“No, I never did,’”’ replied the woman, 
but in a milder voice than at first. 

**Then you wiil please pardon me,”’ said 
the man with an apologetic air; ** the mis- 
take was occasioned by your ciose resem- 
blance to a young lady from Philadelphia, 
who made her debut that season, and whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting, She was 
considered the belle of the season.” 

*““No—I never was in Washington,” re- 
marked the woman, in a mollified tone. 

**It is strange how much you resemble 
the lady in question,” pursued the man. 
“The hair is the same golden hue, and 
while her features may not have been so 
clear cut and Grecian in their — but there, 
excuse me, 1 am annoying you,” and the 
tall man started away. 

**Don’t hurry,” said the woman, pleas- 
antly. ‘* There does n’t appear to be many 
empty seats; won’t you set here?’”’ And she 
picked up her numerous baggage. 

The man with the sandy whiskers did n’t 
know, but finally accepted the invitation, 
and in an incredibly brief space of time had 
the valise and bundle in the rack above, the 
shaw) tucked around the window to exclude 
the draft, and was regaling the red headed 
woman with a choice collection of anec- 
dotes, that kept her laughing till the passen- 
gers could see her false teeth, 


Here is a girl's idea of boys, It is original 
and truthful. 

Boys is strange things. Boys is of three 
kinds. The baby boy, the little boy and 
the big boy. I don’t like the baby boy, be- 
cause he squalls and kicks, and | have to 
rock bim with acradle. But if the big boy 
or little bey squalls and kicks, I can rock 
him with stones, I like the little boy best 
when he’s got candy and gives me some, 
But [ like the big boy best when it snows, 
because he can haul me on his sled. A boy 
is a little man if he behaves himself, and if 
he does n’t he’s a little devil; that is what 
mother said brother Bob was the other day 
when he told Miss Smith that mother said 
she was an old bore. My papa said he was 
a little boy once, but mother said she was n’t 
and she wishes papa was a lit:le boy once 
more, Sister Julia says she doesn’t like 
boys, and when I saw her and Tom Brown 
a setting in the rocking-chair a Sunday 
hight, she said she was trying to squeeze 
the life out of him ’cause she didn’t like 
him; but I don’t think she was hurting any 
ee for he wouldn’t let her get up. 

his is all I know about boys, and mother 
says she hopes I won’t never know any 
more about them. 


The inconstant moon looked down on 
their arm-locked council, tipping the youn 
man’s mustache with silvery light, an 
flooding each heart with rapturous emotions, 

** Joy of me soul,’’ she said, as he rested 
from the thirty-fourth consecutive oscula- 
tion and took a breath, ** canst tell me why 
yon man in the moon, who gazes upon us 
so mildly, must be a very crazy person ?”’ 

** Nay, me heart’s idol, that can I not,’ 

* Because, light of me life,’’ she explain- 
ed, while a smile of ineffable shyness irrad- 
iated her countenance, ** because he getieth 
full so often.” 

An awful gloom crept o’er the earth as 
the moon veiled its face in shame behind a 
friendly cloud, The young man sat as one 
petrified for the space of several moments. 

**Star of me existence,”’ xe finally gasped, 
**as thou lovest me, let not mine ears again 
be offended with such a hoary-headed pun. 
For in truth it is ancient—for does not 
Herodotus mention it? Yea. and I have 
even seen it (save the mark!) Prithee let 
us have no wore of it. Better hadst thou 
said. because he getteth his light upon tick,” 

* Upon tick!” echoed the fair creature, 
in surprise; * light of me life, what tick?” 

**Lunar tick,’? replied the fond youth. 

And then, as his mouth closed over hers, 
the silvery orb smiled out from his hiding 
place, and the balmy zephyrs wafted the ex- 
clamatory noises into all the open adjacent 
windows, 


Things that don’t exist: A woman who 
does n’t wish she were a man; a printer 
who doesn’t groan when he gets a take of 
solid bourgeois; a man who doesn’t love to 
stand before a fire and scratch himself; an 
alarm clock that dves n’t go off when you 
don’t want it to; a newspaper which ad- 
mits that it is an organ; a socie y woman 
that dves n’t think that opera is just too 
sweet; a man who doves n’t think he has the 
hardest time to get along in the world; 
a rich, red-headed girl who has n’t got *‘ au- 
burn” hair; a bonnet that somebody does n’t 
think is perfectly borrid; a dyspeptic who 
does n’t think everybody who don’t eat oat- 
meal will be as bad off as he is; a hen that 
isn’t prouder of one chicken than thirteen; 
a piece of fried tripe that won't give a man 
the nightmare; an umbrella that won’t keep 
Lent; a woman who isn tafraid of a mouse; 
aman who does n't believe the gas-meter is 
a fraud; an off horse that isn’t whipped 
more than the nigh one; a street-car or an 
omnibus that ever is full. 


“*T would n’t ’a’ minded “bout losing them 
three fingers by that ’ere buzz saw,’’ said a 
man, sadly, **but since tuat time 
grown reckless, and gone on drinkin’ and 
drinkin’ by tne wholesale, and never know- 
in’ when terstop.”’ * But what had the los- 


ing of tne fingers to do with your vecoming 
adrunkard?’ vroke in the stranger. ** Why, 
you see,’’ responded the inebriate, in ex- 
planation, ** them three fingers as I jost was 
the same ones as 1 allus used to gauge = 
whiskey with, an’ when them was gone, 
was gone too!’ 
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